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TF  the  Bible  be  of- divine  authority,  it  must  be  true.  The  pre- 
^  mises  preclude  the  supposition  alike  of  fraud  and  of  mist^e. 
But  the  question  of  the  truth  of  the  Bible  is  very  different  from 
that  of  its  inspiration.  A  book  may  be  true,  without  having 
been  inspired.  And  when  we  take  up  the  question  relating  to 
the  truth  of  the  Bible,  not  as  established  by  its  inspiration,  but  as 
apart  from  this  argument,  it  puts  the  point  of  inspiration  for  the 
time  into  abeyance.  We  assert,  for  the  moment,  nothing,  about 
it  We  maintain  only,  that,  whether  inspired  or  not,  the  Bible 
is  true ;  and  for  proof  of  this  assertion,  we  make  our  appeal  to 
all  matters  in  relation  to  which  its  truth  can  be  tested. 

There  is  much  use  in  taking  occasionally  this  ground.  If  it 
can  be  maintained,  it  affords  an  argument  for  the  entire  truth  of 
the  sacred  volume.  If  it  is  true  in  all  points  in  which  it  can 
be  brought  to  the  test,  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  to  be  altogetlier 
so.  And  it  is  placing  the  Bible  on  no  mean  altitude,  to  deter¬ 
mine  it  to  be  a  book  of  truth.  The  matters  it  treats  of  are  not 
only  so  numerous  and  so  various,  but  so  important  and  so  pe-. 
cuhar,  that  the  volume  is  invaluable  if  it  be  only  true,  without 
having  been  inspired.  It  is  in  this  case  unspeakably  the  most 
precious  book  in  the  world.  It  thus  also  stands  vindicated  from 
one  of  the  principal  charges  brought  against  it  by  unbelievers, 
namely,  that  it  is  a  book  of  fables  and  of  fallacies.  We  have  a 
degree  cff  pleasure  in  seeing  the  vaunting  infidel  constrained  at 
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last  to  put  the  Bible  on  the  same  shelf  with  Herodotus,  Hesiod, 
and  Plato,  as  a  book  of  true  history  and  philosophy. 

But  the  matter  does  not  end  here.  If  the  Bible  be  true,  it 
must  have  had  a  divine  origin.  It  is  true  in  such  singular  and 
peculiar  respects,  and  in  relation  to  such  extraordinary  state¬ 
ments  and  transactions,  that  its  production  cannot  be  referred  to 
uninspir^  penmen.  When  it  is  observed  what  facts  it  commu¬ 
nicates,  what  events  it  foretels,  what  discoveries  it  anticipates, 
what  problems  it  solves,  to  believe  that  men  without  inspiration 
wrote  it,  is  far  more  difficult  than  to  believe  that  ‘holy  men  of 
‘  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.’ 

It  is  to  this  highly  important  use  of  the  verification  of  Holy 
Scripture,  that  the  author  of  the  able  and  interesting  volume  now 
before  us  devotes  himself.  He  is  not  the  first  who  has  treated  it, 
nor  does  he  pretend  to  be  so.  He  makes,  on  the  contrary,  a 
very  respectful  mention  of  his  precursors  in  the  same  line.  But 
there  is  a  freshness  about  his  argument,  having  almost  a  resem¬ 
blance  to  novelty,  arising,  in  part,  no  doubt,  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  he  notices,  that  his  subject  has  rarely  been  taken  up  in  the 
single  and  prominent  light  in  which  he  has  set  it ;  but  in  part, 
also,  from  tlie  habit  wliich  unblushing  infidels  have  had  of 
reiterating  that  the  Bible  is  not  true.  In  this  respect  it  almost 
seems  as  if  the  holy  oracles  had  been  put  on  their  defence,  that 
defence  itself  being  difficult,  if  not  impracticable.  It  is  cheering 
to  hear  in  this  direction  the  sound  of  aggressive  war,  and  to  find 
the  advocate  of  revelation  appealing,  not  only  to  history  and 
human  consciousness,  but  to  science  itself, — the  long  vaunted  in¬ 
strument  for  showing  the  Bible  to  be  false, — for  unequivoccd  tes¬ 
timonies  of  its  truth. 

Ihe  argument  is  an  appeal  to  facts;  and,* of  course,  to  facts  of 
every  date^  as  well  as  of  every  class,  by  which  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  can  be  verified.  It  evidently  includes,  therefore,  the  entire 
argument  from  prmihecy ;  or  the  proof  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bible  from  the  fulnlment  of  its  predictions.  8o  our  author  treiits 
it,  and  devotes  several  lectures  to  topics  of  this  class — the  Per- 
Mtui^^  of  the  Church,  the  State  of  the  Jews,  the  Kingdom  of 
Messiah.  ^  \V  e  are  not  going  to  find  fault  with  this,  which  was 
fkirly  at  his  option.  W  e  cannot  help  calling  to  mind,  however, 
that  miracles  and  prophecy  are  the  tw’o  great  sources  from  w’hich 
the  external  evidence  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  has  at 
all  umes  been  drawn ;  that  both  have  been  very  frequently  and 
^piously  treated,  and  the  latter  especially,  with  great  pow'er  and 
b^uty,  very  recently  by  Dr.  Keith.  The  argument  from  pro¬ 
phecy,  roor^ver,  is  so  large  and  so  prominent,  that  it  both  re¬ 
quires  and  deserves  a  distinct  position  and  a  separate  treatment ; 
w  app^rs  with  scarcely  sufficient  dignity  as  an  item  of  Scrip¬ 
tural  verification.  We  think,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Bedford  would 
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have  done  wisely,  if  he  liad  resolutely  avoide<i  the  temptinfr  de¬ 
partment  of  prophecvj  to  which,  as  a  whole,  he  must  have  been 
quite  aware  lie  coula  do  no  justice,  and  expatiated  only  on  the 
other  topics  w’hicli  his  line  of  aro^ument  presented  to  him.  His 
whole  ground  would  then  have  been  comparatively  fresh  and  un¬ 
trodden  ;  and  it  would  have  been  quite  large  enough,  even  if  his 
choosing  it  had  taken  some  pages  from  the  bulk  of  the  volume. 
We  shall,  in  this  respect,  take  the  liberty  of  doing  what  the 
author  has  not  done.  Certifying  our  readers  of  the  ability  with 
which  the  prophetical  topics  are  treated,  in  common  with  all  the 
rest,  we  shall  take  no  further  notice  of  them ;  but  shall  direct  our 
attention  to  what  we  deem  the  more  interesting  portion  of  the 
work  before  us. 

The  first  two  lectures  are  devoted  to  the  Mosaic  Statement  of 
Physical  Facts,  relating  to  the  Creation  and  the  Human  Race. 
The  author  soon  comes  in  contact,  of  course,  with  the  geological 
theorists,  whom  he  handles  on  the  whole  with  great  power  and 
skill.  We  should  with  pleasure  follow  him,  and  gratify  our 
readers  with  some  valuable  quotations,  but  that  we  shdl  have  an 
early  occasion  of  presenting  the  subject  to  them  more  fully  in  a 
notice  of  some  recent  and  important  geological  works. 

He  next  notices  the  origin  of  the  human  race,  according  to 
Moses,  in  a  single  pair;  on  which  subject  we  extract  the  follow¬ 
ing  interesting  and  judicious  remarks,  which  may  be  taken  as  a 
fair  sample  of  his  treatment  of  the  various  topics  which  rise  in 
his  way. 

‘  This  fact,  however,  as  stated  by  the  Bible,  has  lieen  much  disputed 
luid  denied.  Extensive  and  minute  researches  have  lieen  made,  with 
the  view  of  proving  that  there  are  facts  in  the  natural  history,  or 
anatomy,  or  mental  endowments  of  some  tribes,  irreconcilable  with  the 
Mosaic  theory.  The  recent  tendency  of  research,  however,  upon  this 
subject,  conducted  upon  scientific  principles,  has  clearly  been  towards 
the  simplicity  of  the  Scriptural  statement.  The  philosophers  have 
gradually  ruirrorved  and  not  widened  their  views  of  original  diversi. 
ties.  Some  naturalists  have  divided  the  human  race  into  seven  or 
eight,  others  into  four  or  five  distinct  species.  These  they  describe 
under  the  following  terms ;  1 .  the  Caucasian  ;  2.  the  Negro ;  3.  the 
Tartar  ;  4.  the  American  ;  and.  perhaps,  as'  a  fifth,  the  Malay ;  -but 
even  these  have-been  of  late  further  reduced. to  three. Each  of  these 
includes  many  minor  varieties  of  colour  aud  form,  which  the  naturalists 
are  constrained  to  admit,  from  w;ell  ascertained  facts,  may  alter  the 
work  of  time  and  physical  causes.  ,  But  this  very  admission  seems 
fatal  to  the  theory  of  any  original  diversity.  For  if  time  and  physical 
circumstances  may  have  produced  such  differences,  they  will  find  it 
exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  prove,  that  causes  *Home- 
‘  what  more  painful,  and  acting  for  a  longer  time,*  as  Sir  James  Mack.: 
iniosh  observes,  '  may  not  at  length  have  produced  the  wider  dif- 
‘ferences.  ’ 
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*  In  fact,  it  appear*  more  in  analogy  with  what  is  well  known  i of 
the  varieties  which  occur  among  the  animal  races,  to  trace  all  those 
found  among  men  to  the  causes  alleged  for  some  of  them,  than  to  sup¬ 
pose  four  or  five  dilferent  originations  of  mankind ;  especially  when, 
after  all,  the  human  race  are  found  to  include  fewer  and  less  iiiu 
portant  diversities  than  the  animal  tribes.  A  natural  and  highly  pro¬ 
bable  origin  of  these  diversities  can  be  traced  in  the  very  constitution 
of  mankind.  The  human  being  possesses,  physically,  a  far  greater 
capacity  and  facility  of  adaptation  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  his 
condition,  than  any  other  animal.  There  are  no  laws  of  his  nature 
that  impose  upon  him  what  the  naturalists  denominate  a  special 
habitat ;  but  he  appears  to  have  been  designed  to  live  on  every  part  of 
the  earth's  surface,  and  upon  a  far  greater  variety  of  sustenance  than 
any  other  creature, 

‘The  varieties  among  the  human  tribes  are  stated,  by  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  naturalists,  to  be  much  less  considerable  than  are  found  among 
the  animal  races.  Between  the  man  of  the  American  forests  in  the 
north,  or  the  Patagonians  of  the  south  of  the  same  continent,  and  the 
native  of  Southern  Africa,  or  of  New  Holland,  or  the  European,  the 
physical  dififerences  are  far  less  than  l)etween  brute  animals  of  the  same 
species  from  the  same  places.  ‘  Nature,’  says  the  Count  de  ButTon, 

*  seems  to  have  adopted  a  smaller  scale  in  the  formation  of  animals 
‘  for  the  new  world,  and  to  have  formed  man  alone  in  the  same  mould 
‘  as  elsewhere.’  Sir  Charles  Bell  says,  ‘  IMan  is  superior  in  organiza- 
‘  tion  to  the  brutes,  superior  in  strength,  in  that  constitutional  pro- 
'petty  which  enables  him  to  fulfil  his  destinies,  by  extmding  his  race 
‘  in  every  climate,  and  living  on  every  variety  of  nutriment.  Gather 
‘  together  the  most  powerful  brutes  from  the  arctic  circle,  or  torrid 

*  zone,  to  some  central  point,  and  they  will  die ;  diseases  will  he 
‘  generated,  and  will  destroy  them.* 

‘  Indeed  the  opinions  and  theories  of  naturalists  have  for  many 
years  betui  gnulually  undergoing  a  process  of  simplification  ;  and  sinct* 
the  appearance  of  the  elaborate  work  of  Dr.  Pritchard  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject,  which  seems  to  take  it  up  in  all  its  possible  aspects  and  bearings, 
we  should  fully  ex|)ect,  that  the  notion  of  an  original  diversity  of  races 
can  find  no  subterfuge  in  analogical  reasoning,  and  as  little  in  histori¬ 
cal  facts.* — pp.  46 — 49. 


Our  author  next  touches  on  Man’s  Dominion  over  the  Mun¬ 
dane  Creation,  the  Social  Propensity  of  Mankind,  the  Sentence 
denounced  on  the  Man  and  Woman  respectively  after  the  Fall, 
the  traces  of  a  Universal  Deluge,  and  the  Covenant  with  Noah; 
all  which  we  pass  over,  to  notice  a  little  more  fully  his  admirable 
remarks  on  the  Confusion  of  Tongues. 


*  existing  diversity  of  languages  (says  Dr.  Redford)  is,  by  l)e- 
lievm  in  revelation,  attributed  to  this  origin.  Here  is  presumed  lo 
^  sourci* ;  and,  if  this  narrative  is  true,  then  we  conceive  there 
***^•1!^  found  satisfactory  proof,  that  nothing  short  of  the  agency  here 
exhibited  could  have  originated  that  diversin^  which  we  now  find 
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existing,  no  doubt  greatly  increased  from  the  first  confusion,  among  the 
languages  of  mankind. 

•  •  •  • 

‘There  are  two  branches  into  which  this  question  divides  itself. 
The  frtt  is,  whether  human  language  appears  to  have  been  originally 
one,  or  liears  traces  of  several  independent  originations  ;  the  teamd  is, 
whether,  supposing  its  primitive  individuality,  the  cause  assigned  by 
Moses  for  the  existing  diversities  is  the  true  one,  or  whether  they 
might  all  have  grown,  by  time  and  the  changes  of  human  affairs,  out  of 
the  single  original  language . 

'  ‘  The  first  is  a  question  which  has  been  long  and  laboriously  treated, 
and,  until  late  years,  with  an  asj>ect  far  from  favourable  towards  the 
Mosaic  record.  The  course  of  inquiry  seemed  to  prove,  that  the  im¬ 
mense  differences  existing  among  the  languages  of  the  world  could 
never  have  arisen  out  of  a  common  or  parent  stock  ;  but,  as  these  in¬ 
quiries  have  advanced,  and  become  matured,  unsuspected  affinities 
have  been  discovered,  and  fragments  of  some  original  tongue  have  ap¬ 
peared  every  where  traceable,  as  supplying  common  elements  to  them 
all.  Moreover,  it  has  been  determined  by  these  researches,  that,  as 
each  class  of  languages  is  marked  by  affinities  with  other  classes,  and 
these  affinities  bear  no  trace  of  being  descended  lineally  from  each 
other,  but  to  be  independent  branches  of  a  common  root,  or  stock ;  the 
conclusion  is  naturally  and  necessarily  drawn,  that,  at  one  period,  there 
existed  only  that  one  form  of  language,  which  has  communicated  these 
common  elements  to  all,  and  which  so  identify  and  concentrate  them, 
as  to  make  it  next  to  impossible  that  they  should  have  had  inde¬ 
pendent  and  original  formations  of  their  own.  The  differences  are  not 
great  enough  to  necessitate  independent  originations,  and  the  resem¬ 
blances  are  too  striking  to  comport  with  any  theory  but  that  of  a  com¬ 
mon  source.  So  that  the  strictly  philological  controversy  may  now  be 
said  to  have  deprived  the  unbeliever  of  all  right  to  question  this  one 
part  of  the  Mosaic  statement. 

«  «  *  « 

‘  Moses  attributes  this  first  diversity  which  arose  in  human  lan¬ 
guage  to  a  miracle.  We  apprehend  it  will  be  found,  upon  examina¬ 
tion,  that  no  other  adequate  cause  can  be  assigned  for  it ;  for  though, 
at  first  sight  of  this  question,  it  would  naturally  be  suggested,  that 
many  diversities  of  language,  and  even  entirely  new  ones,  have  arisen 
in  a  manner  perfectly  natural  and  explicable,  yet  none  of  these  cases 
be  applied  to  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  before  us. 

‘  It  is  perfectly  intelligible  how  two  languages,  commixed  by  colonists 
from  different  places,  or  by  the  invasion  of  the  one  upon  the  other, 
should  produce  a  third  language ;  but  the  admission  of  this  throws  no 
light  upon  the  case  of  a  solitary  language  in  the  world,  spoken  by  all 
the  human  beings  then  in  it,  becoming  two  or  more.  For,  admit  that 
mankind  once  consisted  of  a  few  families,  all  speaking  the  same  lan¬ 
guage,  and  suppose  them  to  multiply  ever  so  fast,  yet  it  is  obvious 
that  the  parent's  language  will  still  descend  from  father  to  son,  just  as 
readily  and  as  necessarily  as  his  nature.  There  being  supposed  no  new 
langusqje  to  arise  from  any  foreign  quarter  t(»  invade  the  old  one,  from 
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whence  is  any  sudden  infraction  or  alteration  to  originate  ?  It  would' 
appear  that  the  child  must  learn  the  languap  of  the  parent ;  he  can 
leani  no  other :  and  so  on,  through  the  entire  succession  of  human  ge¬ 
nerations.  He  can  be  under  no  inducenient,  he  can  be  influenced  by 
no  imaginable  cause,  to  leave  it  otf,  and  invent  another  for  himself. 
He  cannot,  even  if  he  would,  abandon  his  mother  tongue.  His  very 
ideas  are  all  bound  up  in  it.  He  must,  in  like  manner,  transmit  his 
native  language  to  his  children  j  and  thus  no  new  language  could 
possibly  arise  out  of  a  single  one,  but  by  a  process  in  the  first  instance 
inconceivably  slower  than  that  which  we  witness  in  the  present  day, 
when  changes  are  flowing  in  finnu  various  causes,  which  could  not  then 
have  supplied  them,  because  they  did  not  exist.* — pp.  l56,  165. 

After  adverting  to  the  origin  of  nations,  the  tripartite  division 
of  mankind,  and  the  prophecy  of  Noah  respecting  the  national 
character  and  condition  of  the  races  derived  from  Tiis  three  sons, 
our  autlior  enters  on  the  second  principal  division  of  his  subject 
— the  mental  and  moral  condition  of  mankind.  He  has  here  to 
do  witli  the  doctrine  of  a  Moral  Apostacy,  as  declared  in  holy  writ, 
and  tlie  multiplied  evidences  and  traces  of  such  an  apostacy  found 
in  human  nature.  He  touches  with  great' justice  on  mental  and 
bodily  suffering — traces  of  social  and  individual  degradation, 
combined  with  vestiges. of  primitive  excellence — man’s  practical 
aversion  from  moral  goodness,  yet  sentimental  approbation  of  it 
— contrarieties  and  contradictions  in  human  nature — the  passion 
for  immortality — the  loss  of  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and 
thereby  of  the  Supreme  Good,  and  concludes  with  a  general  re¬ 
view  of  man’s  condition,  from  which  we  give  the  follow  ing  ex¬ 
tract. 

‘  Wlmt,  then,  ujion  the  whole,  is  the  moral  condition  of  human  na¬ 
ture  ?  *lliose  wdio  are  most  extensively  and  'minutely  versed  in  its 
history  know,  that  it  is,  in  the  main,  a  register  of  crimes  and  vices. 
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profemed  judge  of  ali  things,  and  yet  a  feeble  worm  of  the  (Murth  ;  the 
great  depository  and  guardian  of  the  truth,  and  yet  a  huddle  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  ;  THE  GLORY  AND  THE  SCANDAL  OP  THE  UNIVERSE  T* — pp. 

240,  241. 

The  fourth  lecture  is  devoted  to  the  coincidences  between  the 
doctrines  of  revelation  and  the  general  principles  of  the  divine 
moral  government,  as  deduciblc  from  the  facts  which  appear  in 
the  constitution  and  history  of  human  nature,  the  author  following 
in  the  track  of  Dr.  Butler.  The  facts  of  which  he  takes  advantage 
here,  are,  that  the  being  and  perfections  of  a  supreme  Governor 
are  universally  recognized — that  vice  is  distinguished  from  virtue, 
and  attended  with  suffering,  and  that  virtue  has  a  tendency  to 
well-being.  He  treats  also  of  the  doctrine  of  providence,  the 
power  and  universality  of  conscience,  the  instinctive  propensity  to 
prayer,  and  the  indelible  sense  of  future  accountableness.  ‘  Our 
business,*  he  here  justly  says, 

‘  Is  to  take  up  the  undeniable  facts  discoverable  in  our  common  nature, 
and  having  learned  what  we  can  from  them,  and  the  most  cautious 
exercise  of  our  reason,  to  judge  whether  they  tally  with  the  sacred 
word ;  and  then,  if  in  this  endeavour  we  should  obtain  satisfaction,  we 
may  safely  proceed  to  infer,  that  the  primary  Author  of  that  word,  and 
of  our  nature,  are  the  same.* — p.  251. 


The  ninth  and  concluding  lecture  (which  our  view  of  the  unity  of 
the  subject  induces  us  to  notice  here)  is  allotted  to  the  doctrine  of  a 
divine  and  spiritual  influence,  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  as 
realized  in  tne  history  of  Christianity  and  the  experience  of  Christ¬ 
ians.  The  effectual  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  heart  is  not 
merely  a  doctrine,  but  a  fact ;  and  when  the  doctrine  is  revealed, 
the  facts  go  fully  to  its  truth.  With  great  justice  our  author  thus 
speaks  of  conversion. 


*  The  sacred  record  every  where  ascribes  this  great  change  to  a  di¬ 
vine  influence,  and  it  is  manifest  in  fact  •  that  it  is  so ;  for  we  find 
persons  constantly  falling  under  the  power  of  God's  word  whom  we 
never  expected  to  be  so  subdued,  and  concerning  whom  we  could  have 
augured  nothing  so  desirable  and  felicitous ;  while  others,  who  have 
ample  opportunities,  and  the  electest  means,  remain  in  a  state  of  impie- 
ty,  obstinacy,  and  vice  ;  and  some,  too,  are  seen  departing  out  of  .this 
life,  without  having  consciously  felt  what  the  word  represents  as  the 
genuine  and  necessary  effect  of  divine 'influence  on  the  heart. 

‘  Now,  then,  is  it  possible  to  doubt  the  reality  and  efficiency  of  this 
operation,  when  we  continually  witness  the  most  decisive  illustrations 
of  all  that  the  Bible  asserts  on  these  points  ?  Individuals  subdued 
under  the  touch  and  power  of  conviction,  they  know  not  how,  perhaps 
suddenly  arrested  by  a.  single  sentiment  of  scripture,  or  by  the  ministry 
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gination,  or  have  been  imposetl  upon  by  tanaticism,  or  nave  sudaeniy 
and  casually  sunk  into  a  nt  of  melancholy,  which  time  and  change  of 
scene  will  remove;  but  it  all  proves  conspicuously  in  vain ;  the  author¬ 
ity  of  God  has  taken  fast  hold  of  their  understanding  and  conscience  ; 
their  imagination  is  filled  \vith  no  unreasonable  terror ;  they  try  to 
escape  from  their  fears  and  griefs,  but  it  is  quite  im|)ossible.  The 
impressions  remain  ;  the  seeds  are  vital.  They  have  taken  root  in  na¬ 
ture.  The  word  of  God  has  revealed  truths  of  the  clearest  evidence 
and  deepest  interest ;  hence  their  fears,  instead  of  being  dissipated, 
rise  higher;  and  their  minds,  instead  of  recovering  their  wonted  indif. 
ference  to  divine  things,  become  increasingly  like  a  troubled  sea.  Their 
resistance  to  the  force  of  conviction,  and  the  stirring  of  the  secret  pow¬ 
er  of  God,  is  fruitless,  and  at  length  they  are  constrained  to  yield,  and 
submit  themselves  to  the  prescribed,  though  hitherto  despised  and 
hated  doctrine  ;  and  so,  falling  on  their  knees  in  the  deepest  penitence, 
they  invoke  the  divine  mercy.  At  length  they  perceive  the  authority, 
the  beauty,  the  adaptation  of  the  whole  gospel  scheme  to  their ‘particu¬ 
lar  case  and  experience.  They  may  continue  for  weeks  and  months,  or 
sometimes  for  years,  passing  through  this  process,  before  the  distress  of 
their  mind,  or  the  violence  of  their  convictions,  yields  to  the  consoling 
doctrine  of  forgiveness.  But,  at  length,  by  continued  prayer,  attention 
to  the  scriptures,  and  belief  of  the  gospel,  they  are  led  to  such  views  of 
the  Saviour  as  eflfectually  remove  and  suppress  both  their  fears  and 
their  sins ;  the  promises  inspire  hope,  and  induce  them  to  indulge  a 
full  confidence  of  final  acceptance. 

*  All  this  is  terminated  by  an  entire  change  in  the  character  and  ha¬ 
bits,  approximating  gradually  to  the  standard  of  gospel  purity.  They 
thence  begin  to  pursue  a  new  course  of  life,  conforming  themselves,  as 
by  an  inward  constraining  influence,  to  practices  which,  before,  they 
disapproved  and  disliked,  and  most  ardently  cherishing  views  and  prin¬ 
ciples  which  formerly  were  either  unknown  or  hated,  and  taking  a 
view  of  life,  its  ends  and  woes,  altogether  the  reverse  of  that  which 
previously  engaged  them. 

‘  Now  these  are  not  rare  cases,  nor  such  as  can  by  any  possibility  be 
attributed  to  delusion,  to  the  effect  of  imagination,  or  of  an  unsound 
state  of  mind.  They  cannot  be  denied  or  explained  away  ;  but  are  ob¬ 
viously  the  effect  of  a  most  powerful,  wonderful,  and  peculiar  cause  ; 
since  the  instances  are  so  numerous,  and  are  to  be  met  with  among  all 
classes  and  professions,  among  those  most  fortified  by  reason,  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  learning,  against  any  sudden  or  fanatical  notions,  and  whose 
change  evinces  a  power  above  nature,  and  which  no  one  could  either 
have  frjpe^n  or  exerted,  but  a  Being  of  infinite  wisdom  and  power.*— 
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.  We  have  made  our  extracts  from  this  volume  of  considerable 
length,  in  order  to  let  it  speak  for  itself,  and  to  put  our  readers 
in  possession  of  the  scope  and  value  of  the  argument  pursued. 
We  estimate  the  volume  highly.  It  will  well  repay  an  atten¬ 
tive  perusal.  Of  course,  in  such  a  book,  on  such  a  subject,  it 
would  be  easy  to  find  matter  for  criticism,  but  we  like  it  too  well 
to  be  critical.  Yet  we  must  say  a  few  words.  The  style  is 
neither  so  compact,  nor  so  perfectly  finished,  as  it  might  be.  Nor 
does  the  author  confine  himself  so  closely  to  his  subject,  as  would 
have  been  desirable.  The  force  of  his  argument  is  often  dimi¬ 
nished,  and  its  very  scope  sometimes  lost  sight  of,  through  the 
introduction  of  extraneous  matter.  Much  of  this  matter  is  valua¬ 
ble;  and  we  were  especially  pleased  with  his  exhibition  and  re¬ 
futation  of  the  German  neology,  in  the  fifth  lecture,  which  we 
would  have  presented  to  our  readers,  but  that  it  is  too  long  for 
our  pages.  But  the  value  of  the  matter  is  no  sufficient  compen¬ 
sation  for  the  enfeebling  of  the  argument.  Some  of  his  state¬ 
ments  we  think  questionable.  We  give  an  example. 

‘  The  scripture  represents  man  as  having,  in  the  first  apostacy,  lost 
the  divine  presence  and  favour,  become  an  exile  and  outcast  from  the 
bliss  of  the  paradisaical  state,  and  as  deprived  of  that  reflection  of  the 
divine  intelligence  upon  his  mind,  which  was  the  source  of  his  wisdom, 
and  the  highest  glory  of  his  l)eing. ...  No  visitation  ctntld  be  more  just, 
more  in  character,  than  that  he  should  l>e  left  without  that  supreme 
and  guiding  light  which  he  had  abused  and  despised,*  &c. — p.  229. 

Now  we  do  not  know  that  the  author’s  argument  required  him 
to  meddle  with  the  justice  of  this  visitation  at  all,  he  is  appealing 
to  facts;  but  a  reference  to  the  sin  of  the  first  man  in  despising 
‘the  guiding  light,’  is  but  an  unsatisfactory  mode  of  establishing 
the  justice  of  its  denial  to  all  his  race.  They  have  not  despised 
it  The  author  also  falls  occasionally  into  something  like  incon¬ 
sistency.  Thus,  at  p.  537,  he  says,  of  the  early  triumphs  of  Chris¬ 
tianity, 

‘  Why  else,  we  might  ask,  was  the  conversion  of  the  heathens  then 
so  easy  a  work,  compared  with  what  it  is  now,  when  we  have  every 
facility  and  advantage  of  learning,  experience,  and  antiquity,  all  on  our 
side  ?  Miracle  alone  can  explain  it* 

We  are  not  quite  sure  of  this.  Would  not  an  extraordinary 
measure  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  influence  explain  it  as  well  ?  And 
is  Dr.  Bedford  prepared  for  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  miracles,  ra¬ 
ther  than  an  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  which  we  want  to  hasten 
our  missionary  triumj^s?  Miracles  demonstrate  the  truth  of 
Christianity  ;  but  is  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  in¬ 
separable  from  conversion  ?  Miracles  abounded  in  the  ministry  of 
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Christy  but  conversions  did  not.  But  we  will  adduce  an  autho¬ 
rity  to  which  we  are  sure  Dr.  Bedford  will  defer — his  own. 

‘  To  what  then,  I  would  ask,  hut  Ike  divine  influence,  can  we  attri. 
bute  the  immediate  dissemination  of  the  gospel,  at  a  crisis  when,  from 
the  ignominious  death  of  its‘Auth(»r,  there  was  every  rational  prol)a- 
bility  of  its  suppression,  and  a  dissemination  to  an  extent  which  other¬ 
wise  many  years  would  not  have  sufficed  to  accomplish  ?  p.  571. 

This  passage  is  Quoted  from  the  ninth  lecture,  in  which  the 
author  treats  of  the  doctrine  of  divine  influence,  and  a  large  part  of 
which  he  devotes,  not —which  was  his  object — to  the  comparison 
of  this  doctrine  with  facts,  but — which  was  not  his  object — to  the 
estiiblishment  of  it  by  analogies.  And  we  must  be  permitted  to 
say  one  word  on  the  view  he  puts  forw^ard.  He  tells  us  that  phy- 
si^  effects  are  traceable  to  spiritual  or  immaterial  causes ;  that 
mental  power  is  the  source  of  our  ow  n  voluntary  actions ;  and 
that  we  naturally  ascribe  the  invisible  agency  operating  through 
all  material  causes  and  effects  to  a  divine  and  infinite  Spirit.  He 
goes  on  to  assert  the  probability  that  the  Divine  Spirit  exercises  a 
similar  influence  over  human  minds ;  and  draws  analogies  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  doctrine  from  the  influence  of  one  human  mind  upon 
another,  by  the  eye,  by  w’riting,  and  by  friendship.  He  then 
gives  us  the  sum  of  his  observations  in  these  remarkable  words : — 

*  It  is  in  theology,  as  in  physics  ;  in  moral,  as  in  material  causes  and 
effects  ;  the  final  one  to  which  we  are  constrained  to  trace  up  all 
others,  is  spiritual  and  divine.* — p.  567* 

We  will  not  stop  to  notice  the  misapplication  of  the  term  ‘final 
cause  '  in  this  argument,  which  is  somewhat  strange  for  so  emi¬ 
nent  a  writer,  but  is  doubtless  an  inadvertency.  What  has  struck 
usy  and  we  are  sure  it  will  strike  the  author  himself,  with  sur¬ 
prise,  is  the  broad  assertion  that  all  moral  effects  are  to  be 
traced  to  a  divine  cause.  Dr.  Bedford  never  could  have  intended 
to  affirm  this,  and  to  represent  God  as  the  author  of  sin.  And 
yet  this  startling  and  inadmissible  conclusion  not  unnaturally  re¬ 
sults  from  tlie  mode  of  illustration  he  has  adopted.  The  funda¬ 
mental  mistake  lies,  in  comparing  the  gracious  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  w’ith  that  divine  energy  whicli  pervades — and  must 
peiAwle,  because  it  upholds — the  physical  world.  Doubtless 
there  is  a  similar  energy  from  God  pervading  the  universe  of 
rational  ^ings,  and  upholding  their  moral  powers,  even  ’  when 
exerted  in  op^ition  to  his  will.  But  this  is  not  the  ultimate 
cause  of  moral  actions.*  The  institution  of  a  system  of  moral 
government,  implies  of  necessity  the  existence  of  independent 
springs  of  tho^  moral  actions  which  are  to  be  regulated  and*  re¬ 
compensed.  The  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  which  gttides 
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the  moral  agent,  is  altogether  different  from  that  which  ^  upholds 
him.  The  Tatter  is  physical,  the  former  is,  in  the  evangelical 
sense,  spiritual,  or  we  should  rather  say,  holy.  And  it  is  this 
local,  partial,  and  sovereignly  dispensed  influence,  which  is  the 
origin  and  support  of  true  religion  ;  and  not  tliat  divine  energy 
which  animates  and  sustains  alike  all  departments  of  the  universe. 
Aiid  what  proves  reli^on  to  be  of  God,  is,  not  that  dll  moral  effects 
must  originate  with  Him,  for  in  that  case  there  could  be  no  scope 
for  argument,  but  that  there  is  no  influence  but  His,  in  which 
there  could  have  originated  such  effects  as  religion  exhibits  to  the 
world. 


Art.  11.  (Euvres  de  Platon  :  traduits  par  Victor  Cousin.  1*2  Vols. 

.  Paris.  ^  1 825 — 1887. 

The  study  of  the  systems  of  mental  philosophy  which  have 
been  proposed  by  the  sages  of  heathenism,  unattractive  as  it  is 
in  many  respects,  derives  however  some  interest  from  its  bearing 
on  certain  points  of  what  is  commonly  called  natural  religion. 
Enjoying  tlie  light. of  revelation,  we  are  in  danger  of  supposing 
that  arguments  drawn  from  reason  in  proof  or  support  of  some  of 
the  fundamental  truths  of  religion  have  more  weight  than  really 
belongs  to  them :  we  may  be  even  prone  to  imagine  that  any 
revelation  from  heaven  relating  to  such  truths  may,  indeed,  be  an 
assistance  to  us,  but  is  not  indispensably  neces^ry  in  order  to 
their  being  known.  For  instance,  the  Being  and  Attributes  of 
God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  future  state  of  retribution, 
are  regarded  as  fact^  the  knowledge  of  which  the  mind  of  man 
possesses,  or  may  possess,  antecedently  to  any  revelation — nay, 
even  as  a  condition  necessarily  presupposed  •  in  order  to  his  re¬ 
ceiving  such  a  revelation  at  all.  In  forming  ai  judgment,  however, 
on  the  question,  what  knowledge  of  religious  truths  man  is  able 
to  gain  by  the  unassisted  exercise  of  his  intellect,  we  should  do 
well  to  mistrust  the  impression  which  we  receive  of  the  strength 
of  reasonings  pursued  by  men,  with  whom  the  propositions  to^  be 
proved  were  already  familiar  and  certain,’  and  to  turn  rather  to 
the  consideration  of  those’  processes  of  inquiry  which  have  been 
adopted  by  men  under  different  circumstances— men  possessing 
every  advantage  which  natural  gifts  and  a  well-trained  *  intellect 
could  bestow,  out  not  possessing  the  advantage  of  knowing  all 
the  results  aimed  at  before  the  inquiry  was  commenced. 
If  in  such  inquiries,  men  like  Plato  are  found  to  fail,  how 
small  is  the  probability  that  any  could  have  succeeded !  And 
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die  probability  will  appear  yet  further  lessened,  when  we  recol¬ 
lect,  that  it  is  more  than  possible  that  in  their  investigations  such 
men  have  not  been  without  some  assistance,  even  from  revelation. 
The  scattered  and  disfigured  truths  which  tradition  preserved, 
may  not  have  been  overlooked  by  the  curious  inquirers  of  anti¬ 
quity  ;  who,  as  is  well  knomi,  ransacked,  in  their  seekings  ‘  after 
wisdom, '  every  depository  of  learning,  which  seemed  to  promise 
the  slightest  assistance  to  their  inquiries. 

We  now  purpose  laying  before  our  readers  an  account  of  the 
views  which  the  great  master-genius  of  Greece  has  taken  of  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  Soul,  together  with  a  sketch  of  the 
arguments  which  Imve  been  adduced  by  him  in  defence  of  those 
views. 

We  must  first  direct  attention  to  a  discourse  in  the  Pha- 
drus— a  piece  most  remarkably  impregnated  by  the  graces 
of  the  Platonic  style,  heightened  to  a  fervidness  and  in¬ 
tensity  of  coloring,  which,  though  frequent  and  considerate 
perusal  can  alone  fully  realize,  vet  cannot  fail  to  compensate 
the  tasteful  reader  with  feelings  or  no  ordinary  gratification.  At 
the  same  time,  in  venturing  to  give  a  sketch  ot  the  passage,  we 
experience  a  little  reluctance.  We  are  strongly  reminded  with 
Ast,  of  the  comparison  which  Alcibiades*  makes  of  Socrates; 
whom  he  likens  to  the  Silen-statues  used  by  statuaries  of  Greece  as 
depositories  of  those  choicer  and  more  delicate  morceaux  of  their 
art,  in  which  they  embodied  their  conceptions  of  divine  beauty ; 
and  we  fear  that  our  readers  will  be  struck  by  the  outward  un¬ 
seemliness  and  grotes^ueness  of  the  im^ery,  without  being  put 
into  a  favourable  position  for  distinguishing  the  higher  meaning 
which  Plato  designed  to  convey,  ft  is  but  fair  to  remark,  that  he 
has  himself  repeatedly  spoken  of  the  allegory  with  an  air  of  irony 
and  playful  ridicule.t  The  piece  we  refer  to  is  a  Discourse  on 
Love,  which  Socrates  delivers  to  his  young  friend,  the  beautiful 
Phwdrus.  They  are  passing  an  hour  of  gaiety  and  juvenile  ex¬ 
hilaration  bv  tlie  banks  of  the  fable-peopled  brook  llissus,  shelter¬ 
ed  by  the  shade  of  the  classic  Plane  tree,  amidst  the  loud  chirp¬ 
ings  of  the  Grecian  grasshopper ;  it  is  in  fact  to  a  sanctuary  of 
Pan  and  the  nymphs  to  which  they  have  retreated.  After  a 
sportive  defence  of  madness  as  the  source  to  man  of  some  of  his 
best  blessings,  Socrates  suddenly  contracts  his  brow  into  a  serious 
^d  dialectic  frown,  and  thus  delivers  his  reasonings  to  his  admir¬ 
ing  and  intelligent  friend.  *  All  soul  is  immortal ;  for  that  sub- 

*  stance  in  nature  which  has  the  property  of  continual  motion  is 

*  immortal,  whereas  that  which  exerts  its  motive  power  upon  ex- 
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^  tenml  objects  oiily^  and  needs  itself  to  be  moved  by  something 
« out  of  iUelf,  as  it  is  liable  to  a  cessation  of  motion,  is  liable  aho 
<  to  a  cessation  of  life.  That  substance,  then,  alone,  which  moves 
V itself,  as  never  relinquishing  itself,  never  ceases  to  move,  but  is 
‘  on  the  contrary  to  all  things  besides  which  move  the  fountain 
‘  and  origination  of  motion.  But  the  substance  in  nature  which 
‘  lias  the  property  of  originating,  must  have  always  existed ;  for 
‘  as  every  thing  which  comes  into  being  must  do  so  from  an  ori- 
‘  giimting  substance,  this  originating  substance  itself  cannot  come 
‘into  being  from  any  thing;  for  if  it  did,  it  would  not  be  derived 
‘from  originating  substance,  because  that  is  itself — which  is 
‘  absurd.  But  since  it  never  had  a  beginning  of  existence  it  must 
‘  also  be  imperishable ;  for  supposing  the  originating  substance 
‘  gone,  there  can  never  come  into  being  either  itself  or  anything 
‘  else,  since  all  things  must  come  into  being  from  originating  sub- 
‘  stance.  It  appears  then  that  the  self-moving  is  the  substance 
‘  which  originates  motion,  and  this  can  never  either  cease  or  be- 
‘  gin  to  be  ;  otherwise  all  heaven  and  all  nature  must  fall  to  ruin 
‘  and  come  to  a  stand-still,  and  never  have  any  possibility  of  being 
‘  brought  into  motion,  and  being  again.  That  which  is  self-moved 
‘  being  then  proved  immortal,  if  any  one  affirm  that  such  are  the 
‘  nature  and  attributes  of  soul,  he  wiW  have  no  reason  to  fear  con- 
‘  futation ;  for  every  body,  the  cause  of  whose  motion  is  from  with- 
‘out,  has  no  soul,  but  that  which  has  its  cause  of  motion  within 
‘  has  soul,  this  being  an  attribute  of  soul.  But  if  it  is  true  that 
^that  wdiich  moves  itself  is  no  other  than  soul,  soul  (both  gener- 
‘ically  and  individually)  must  of  necessity  have  neither  beginning 
‘nor  end.^*  Before  we  proceed  we  would  remark  that  this  argu¬ 
ment  is  propounded  in  perfect  seriousness,  and  is  repeatea  at 
greater  length  in  the  tentn  book  of  the  laws  (p.  894) ;  in  subse¬ 
quent  times  was  frequently  made  use  of ;  and  is  detailed  or  reca¬ 
pitulated  by  Cicero  in  no  less  than  four  of  his  treatises  ( Senectut. 
*21.  Tusc.  t)isp.  I.  23.  Somn.  Scipion.  8.  and  De  Repub.  p.  327. 
Ed.  Turn.)  Our  readers  will  observe  that  it  proceeds  on  the  sup¬ 
position  of  there  being  no  interference  of  any  Supreme  Creative 
Power  in  the  spiritual  world,  but  that  we  are  to  reason  on  the  na¬ 
tural  sequence  of  events,  tlie  substances  of  nature  operating 
according  to  their  own  uncontrolled  attributes.  It  is  a  matter  of 
no  little  difficulty  to  divest  one’s  self  of  all  our  Christian  know¬ 
ledge,  and  to  judge  of  such  reasoning  from  a  heathen’s  ground  of 
view. 

The  result  of  Socrates’  argument  is,  that  the  soul  has  always 
existed.  But  how  did  it  come  into  its  present  ‘  oyster- 
like’  prison,  the  body,  without  losing  those  glorious  percep- 
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tioflS  Or  tiM*  llit€»niai  anci  uiiiversui,  which  uauiv  ii« 
with  a  higher  state  of  existence  ?  Whence  those  vivid  intellec- 
dofis  (to  use  a  somewhat  antiquated  but  useful  word)  of  Ideas,  the 
capacity  for  which  constitutes  the  great  distinction  of  a  human 
soul  *  above  that  of  mere  brute  ?♦  Plato  answers  that  they 
are  reminiscences  of  perceptions  which  the  soul  gained  in  a 
foniier  state  of  existence.  And  here  amidst  all  the  playful 
imagery  with  which  tlie  subject  is  invested,  the  reader  of 
Plato  will  not  fail  to  recognize  sentiments  which  have  been 
seriously  expressed  by  him  in  various  other  parts  of  his  writings. 
Socrates  proceeds  in  eifect  as  follows : 
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is  not  very  easy  of  explanation. 3  The  plumage  is  light  and  buoyant, 
and  is  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  whole  affair  })artici|mut  of  the 
Divine.  The  Fair,  the  Wise,  the  Good,  gnd  every  thing  of  that  sort 
constitute  the  Divine,  and  by  such  things  the  plumage  is  nourished  and 
grows ;  while  by  the  Ugly,  the  Evil,  and  other  opposites,  it  pines  and 
dies  away. 

‘  In  the  many  and  blissful  progresses  which  Zeus,  accompanied  by  the 
other  Gods,  makes  through  the  universe,  arranging  the  affairs  of  his  em¬ 
pire,  he  precedes,  and  the  array  of  Gods  and  Damions  follows  :  whoever 
pleases  and  is  able  may  attend  ;  for  there  is  no  grudging  or  jealousy  in 
that  holy  company.  On  certain  high  occasions,  w  hen  they  go  to  feast 
themselves  with  celestial  banqueting,  they  have  to  mount  the  high 
vault  of  Heaven — a  steep  and  toilsome  ascent.  The  Gods  indeed  move 
w'ith  their  usual  undisturbed  ease  ;  but  a  Ducmon  finds  it  dithcult  and 
troublesome,  being  kept  down  by  the  grovelling  temper  of  the  Imser 
steed  unless  it  has  been  well  kept  and  managed.  The  prize  aimed  at 
is  the  contemplation  of  the  super-celestial  region — which  no  bard  has 
ever  described  suitably  to  its  excellency  nor  ever  can — the  Colourless^  ^ 
the  Shapeless,  the  Intangible,  w  hich  Reason,  the  niiister  of  the  car,  can 
alone  contemplate,  and  in  the  contemplation  of  wdiich  Re}i.son  finds  its 
supreme  fruition  and  satisfying  food.  Here  it  gazes  on  very  Truth, 
very  Righteousness,  very  Knowledge — not  those  fleeting  objects  which 
ice  call  by  those  names,  but  as  they  are  in  their  real  and  eternal  nature. 
Some  souls  following  in  the  divine  train  reach  to  a  steady  view  of  the 
blissful  sight,  sorely  harassed  how^ever  all  the  while  by  the  unruliness 
of  their  cattle ;  others  are  only  able  to  catch  a  glimpse  now  and  then  ; 
hut  others  again  fail  altogether  in  spite  of  their  most  strenuous  efforts, 
running  foul  of,  and  trampling  down,  each  other,  and  getting  into 
almost  inextricable  confusion,  some  breaking  their  plumage,  others 
their  liml)s.  Nor  is  their  loss  trifling  if  they  fail  frequently  in  this 
enterprize.  The  feathers  unnourished  by  that  supercelestial  food, 
pine  and  moult  aw’ay ;  and  the  soul  thus  losing  its  buoyancy,  sinks  to 
the  earth  and  enters  a  human  shape,  l)eing  found  in  a  station  more  or 
less  elevated  according  to  the  degree  in  which  it  Inis  in  its  previous 
state  discerned  the  True.  The  philosopher  and  the  lover  of  the  fair 
occupy  the  highest  place  ;  the  sophist,  the  demagogue,  and  the  usurper 
of  unconstitutional  power  {rv^amg)  the  lowest.  They  who  in  their 
several  positions  liine  righteously  gain  a  better  place ;  those  who  live 
wickedly,  a  worse :  but  to  the  same  jiosition  as  that  which  the  soul  of 
each  came  from,  it  cannot  reach  till  after  the  expiration  of  ten  thousand 
years,  being  unable  to  regain  its  plumage  in  a  shorter  space,  excepting 
those  who  have  lived  in  the  undisturbed  pursuit  of  wisaom,  or  have  fed 
their  plumage  by  the  pure  and  philosophical  contemplation  of  human 
beauty  dd6Xui  ij  ^oubs^aijTTiiJayroi  furd 

When  the  third  millenary  of  years  has  passed,  and  they  have  thrice 
successively  adopted  such  a  course,  these  are  then  privileged  to  rise  to 
their  lost  elevation.  The  rest,  w'hen  quitting  their  first  life  on  earth, 
undergo  a  solemn  trial,  and,  according  to  the  result  of  this  trial,  they 
either  have  to  go  to  the  prisons  under  the  earth  to  endure  the  jienalties 
they  have  merite<l,  or  else  are  elevated  to  some  region  of  h€*aven  in  a 
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state  of  suitable  reward.  When  the  thousandth  year  arrives,  Wh 
parties  come,  and  in  the  order  which  lot  prescribes,  choose  what  fonii 
of  earthly  existence  they  will  a  second  time  take,  whether  human  or 
bestial.  A  soul  which  once  animated  a  brute’s  body  may  now  take 
possession  of  a  man's  body,  and  vice  versa — only  none  can  become  a 
human  soul,  unless  it  have  at  some  time  or  other  in  its  dtBntmial  life 

must  have  the  faculty  of  forming 
s,  while  these  again  are  only  reminiscen- 
Hence  it  is  that  the  philosopher’s 
!  so  quickly  ;  his  memory  is  always  busy  witli 
ion  of  those  objects,  the  contemplation  of  which  alone 


gained  to  a  view  of  truth  :  for  man 
general  and  alistract  conception: 
cea  of  those  supercelestial  realities 
soul  recovers  its  plumage 
the  contemplat 

makes  even  G^hI's  nature  divine.  Passing  his  time  in  these  lofty 
readlections,  and  initiating  his  soul  into  these  holy  and  perfecting  7uys- 
teries,  he  keeps  himself  aloof  from  the  business  of  the  world  ;  and  is 
therefore  condescendingly  reproved  and  advised  by  his  fellow-men  as 
one  beside  himself ;  but  little  do  they  know  the  divine  inspiration  under 
which  he  lives. 

‘  Every  soul,  now  in  a  human  form,  as  has  been  remarked,  must  at 
some  time  have  beheld  those  glorious  objects  above ;  but  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  them  is  not  alike  easy  to  all.  Those  find  it  difticult  which  then 
contemplated  it  but  slightly — those,  too,  who  in  their  nether  state  have 
been  so  unhappy  as  t(»  be  led  by  evil  associates  into  unrighteous  courses 
and  have  thus  forgotten  the  sacred  realities  which  they  then  beheld. 
Neither  again  are  all  Ideas  alike  easily  recalled.  Faint  is  the  light 
which  beams  forth  from  all  earthly  exhibitions  of  Justice,  Healthful- 
Mindedness  and  what  else  is  most  loved  and  valued  by  the 

soul  ;  and  the  organs  of  |>erception  which  we  jK)ssess  are  too  dim  to 
allow  men  (and  those  but  few)  anything  more  than  an  indistinct  per¬ 
ception  of  the  qualities  so  obscurely  adumbrated.  The  Idea  of  Beauty 
alone  presents  itself  clearly  and  distinctly,  both  because  it  was  the 
most  brilliant  object  which  we  then  contemplated,  and  because  it  is 
apprehended  by  the  acutest  of  our  Iwalily  faculties  now.  If  the  same 
faculty  of  sight  would  contemplate  Wisdom  or  any  of  the  other  Ideas 
which  the  soul  holds  so  dear,  wondrously  vigorous  would  be  the  emo¬ 
tions  of  love  and  admiration  which  it  would  enkindle  ;  but  as  it  is, 
this  privilege  is  allotted  to  beauty  alone.  He  indeed,  whose  percep¬ 
tions  of  the  Real  took  place  at  a  great  distiince  of  time,  or  who  has  im- 
paired  the  recollection  of  it  by  the  indulgence  of  vice,  is  slow  to  appre¬ 
hend  the  Idea  when  thus  shadowed  forth  ;  and  instead  therefore  of  re¬ 
verencing  with  meek  and  awe-stricken  worship  that  in  which  so 
glorious  a  form  is  enshrined,  he  brutishly  seeks  in  it  nothing  more  than 
an  occasion  for  indulging  the  basest  appetites  of  his  nature.  The  wise 
man  on  the  contrary  finds  it  a  vehicle  by  which  his  spirit  may  rise  to 
the  |>erception  of  that  after  which  it  most  passionately  yearns/^ 

W  e  cannot  prosecute  the  passage  any  further,  as  it  would  lead 
us  astray  from  our  present  purpose.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  un- 
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folds  at  leii^h,  and  in  a  strain  of  die  most  elegant  wridng 
(would  that  we  could  adequately  represent  it !)  the  benefit  which 
the  philosopher  is  to  derive  from  the  society  of  his  youthful  friend 
(ratSiKa).  We  are  bound,  however,  in  justice  to  trudi,  to  say,* 
that  when  a  certain,  then  too  common,  but  now*,  blessed  be  Gocl !‘ 
unspeakable  abuse  of  the  relation  contemplated  is  referred  to,  in¬ 
stead  of  denouncing  it  with  those  lightning  words,  which  none 
could  hurl  with  greater  ejise  or  greater  effect,  the  speaker  is  con¬ 
tent  with  faintly  condemning  it  as  a  peccadillo,  arising  from  the 
uncontrolled  spirit  of  the  baser  ‘  steed,*  which  may  indeed  for  a 
time,  delay  the  ‘  fledging  *  of  the  parties  concerned,  but  would 
not  necessarily  have  the  effect  of  leading  them  out  of  that  ‘  hea¬ 
venward  journey  *  on  which  they  have  unitedly  entered.* 

Our  readers  may  perhaps  suppose,  that  in  making  ‘  the  tender 
passion’  (for  it  was  in  fact  that  which  in  an  Athenian  most  nearly 
corresponded  to  the  tender  passion  among  ourselves,  except,  of 
course,  in  its  moral  character)  a  principal  preparation  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  state,  Socrates  could  only  be  following  the  jocose  humour  of 
the  hour  in  the  direction  which  the  character  of  his  companion 
would  naturally  give  to  it.  We  are  however,  disposed  to  think 
that  there  was  a  deeper  and  more  serious  meaning  than  this 
supposition  would  allow.  There  can  be  no  doubt  left  by  the  pe¬ 
rusal  of  the  most  solemn  of  Plato’s  writings,  the  Ph»do,  tnat 
what  we  understand  by  virtue,  was  not  regarded  by  him  as  the 
only  preparative  or  condition  of  future  blessedness — at  least,  not 
of  the  highest  blessedness.  It  was  indeed  a  part,  but  it  was 
not  the  whole,  nor  even  perhaps  the  greater  part,  of  the 
S4)ul’s  preparation.t  The  practice  of  vice  is  often  condemned 
as  unnatural  and  odious  in  itself,  but  yet  more  as  having  the  ne» 
cessary  effect  of  disabling  the  soul  for  acquiring  just  views  of  the 
True  and  the  Real — the  Ideal — by  immersing  it  in  thoughts  and 
desires  pertaining  more  or  less  directly  to  the  body  ;  whereas,  the 
desire  and  aim  of  the  true  philosopher  is  to  separate  the  soul  from 
the  contagion  of  the  body — to  shut  out  from  it  the  intrusions  and 
falsehoods  of  bodily  sensations,  and  to  enable  it  ‘  purely  and  itself 
by  itself  to  contemplate  Truth  as  it  exists  in  its  own  eternal 
nature.*!  The  CTeat  end  of  man  is  not,  according  to  his  view,  to 
secure  tlie  approbation  of  a  moral  judge,  but  to  gain  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  Trutn,  i,  e.  (for  we  must  reiterate,  this  explanation  being 
the  very  key  of  the  Platonic  philosophy),  the  ideal.  And  we 
believe  that  Plato  was  perfectly  serious  in  recommending  the  stu- 


*  Ihid.  p.  2f)6.  Tliis  matter  is  however  referred  to  in  a  somewhat  more 
satisfactory  manner  in  the  Laws  (lib.  i.  p.  6.‘56.  C.)  The  purity  of  Socrates' 

own  character  is  placed  lieyond  a  doubt  by  Sj-mpos.  pp.  217—219 . 
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cly  of  beauty  as  the  most  excellent  introduction  into  the  ’‘  heaven¬ 
ward  journey  ’  above  described,  and  that  too,  for  tlie  reason  which 
we  have  seen  him  j^ive ;  the  ^eater  facility,  to  wil^  of  reaching 
the  Idea  here  than  in  any  other  object  of  investigation.*  More- 
over,  in  Plato’s  conception,  the  Fair  and  the  Just  were  kindred,  if 
not  identical,  terms ;  so  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  one  would 
either  involve  as  a  previous  condition,  or  else  necessarily  lead  to, 
an  acquaintance  with  the  other.  It  no  doubt  formed  another 
motive  in  his  own  bosom,  that  discourses  of  tliis  character  would 
be  more  likely  tlian  any  other  to  arrest  and  fascinate  the  beauty- 
loving  (^iAokoXov)  mind  of  a  young  Athenian.  We  dread  to 
add,  but  we  fear  w^e  must,  that  anotlier  darker  feature  in  the 
Athenian  character  might  have  been  considered  by  the  philosopher 
as  available  to  the  same  end ;  and  that  where  he  ought  to  nave 
assumed  the  stern  tone  of  the  monitor  of  conscience,  lie  preferred 
the  more  prutient  course  of  playing  with  allusions  to  a  popular 
crime  in  order  to  cheat  men  into  the  pursuit  of  wisdom.  When 
however  we  assert  that  the  approbation  of  a  moral  judge  W'as  not 
that  which  Plato  propounded  as  the  great  object  of  man’s  desires, 
we  would  carefully  warn  our  readers  against  inferring  that  he 
deemed  tliere  would  be  no  judgment  passed  upon  the  soul  on  its 
quitting  tlie  body.  Men  were  to  be  deterred  from  vice  by  the 
fear  of  future  punishment ;  but  the  object  of  a  wise  man  w'as  to 
reach  beyond  that — beyond  even  the  favourable  sentence  of  tlie 
judge.  These  were  merely  auxiliary  supports  to  the  system,  not 
its  limits,  as  they  are  in  tlie  Christian  religion. 

The  Gorgias  is  written  with  the  general  view'  of  bringing  into 
contempt  that  science  of  artificial  rhetoric  which  was  professed  by 
4he  Sophists. and  eagerly  cultivated  by  the  young  men  of  Athens 
HH  the  great  instrument  of  ambition;  an  accomplishment  necessary, 
as  was  alleged  by  its  advocates,  for  the  purpose  of  defence,  in  a  sUite 
in  which,  no  doubt,  eloquence  w'as  power.  The  Platonic  Socrates 
contrasts  with  the  demagogue  orator,  the  student  of  wisdom ;  one 
who  lives  the  life  of  a  recluse,  ignorant  of  all  but  tlie  highest  and 
truest  know'ledge,  and  liable,  as  the  ambitious  and  unprincipled 
Callicles  tells  him  and  he  allows,  to  be  haled  into  court  by  any 
villain,  who  may  covet  what  he  possesses,  or  even  aim  at  his 
life ;  ‘  there,’  he  admits,  ‘  he  may  be  incaoable  of  makinsr  the 


\\  e  have  felt  gK*atly  tcni|>te<l  t(»  quote  a  passage  in  the 
re  tlie  process  is  trace<l  by  which  the  mind  is  to  rise 
(paffrity  step  by  step,  to  the  conception  of  tite  absolute  F 
rnished  and  unvarying.  But  we  can  onlv  give  our  read 
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argument  in  which  Socrates  maintains?. and  proves  the  maghaui- 
motis  principles,  that  iniquity  is  and  must  he  misery— <that 
prosperous  iniquity  is  of  all  calamities*  the  most  disastrous — that 
next^  to  not  sinning  at  all,  the  happiest  event  that  can  hefal^a 
man  is  to  be  purified  from  his  sins  by  chastisement  and  suffering! 
The  wisest  course,  he  asserts,  if  not  for  this  state  of  being,*  yet 
certainly  for  the  future,  is  to  be,  as  .  he  himself  is,  the  virtuous 
and  contemplative  philosopher.  To  meet  the  argument  of  expe¬ 
diency,  which  must  indeed  have  been  strong  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  as  then  existed,  Socrates  seeks  to  outweigh  the  worldly 
advantages  attending  an  opposite  course,  by  the  future  miseries 
which  it  will  entail.  For  the  gratification  of  our  readers,  we 
quote  from  this  concluding  part  of  the  argument  a  passage, 
which  will  serve  to  illustrate  Plato’s  notions  concerning  the  pun¬ 
ishments  of  the  future  life. 

*  Hear  now,  as  they  say,  a  very  pretty  story,  which  you,  I  dare  say, 
will  think  a  fable ;  but  1  think  it  most  sound  truth,  and  as  such  I  tell 
it  you.  As  Homer  tells  us,  Zeus,  Poseidon,  and  Pluto,  on  receiv¬ 
ing  from  their  father  the  empire  which  he  left  them,  divided  it. 
In  the  time  of  Cronus,  as  indeed  it  always  was  as  well  as  is  now, 
the  law  of  proceeding  resj)ecting  men  ^va8,  that  he  who  had  passed  his 
life  justly  and  holily,  should,  after  death,  go  away  to  the  Islands  of 
the  Blessed,  where  he  abode  in  all  happiness  beyond  the  reach  of. evil; 
whilst  he  who  had  lived  unjustly  and  irreligiously,  was  to  go  to  the 
prison  of  vengeance  and-  justice,  which  they  call  Tartarus.  In  the 
time  of  Cronus,  and  even  recently  since  Zeus  has  had  the  empire, 
men  w'ere  judged  in  this  life  by  living  men,  who  passed  sentence  on 
them  the  very  day  on  which  they  were  about  to  die.  In  consequence 
the  trial  was  not  conducted  fairly.  So  Pluto,  and  the  stewards  of  the 
Islands  of  the  Blessed  came  together  to  Zeus,  and  said  that  it  was  a 
common  thing  for  men  to  come  to  each  region  who  had  no  business 
there ;  upon  which  Zeus  said,  *  I  will  put  a  stop  to  this :  at  present 
the  trials  are  conducted  badly,  through  the  tried  party  being  alive, 
and  thus  having  a  dress  on  ;  many  with  bad  souls  are  dressed  up  with 
handsome  bodies  and  various  advantages  of  birth  and  wealth,  and  on 
the  trial  are  attended  by  crowds  of  people  vouching  for  the  righteous, 
ness  of  their  lives.  By  all  these  circumstances  the  judges  are  put  out, 
having  besides  the'  di^Eulvantage  of  being  themselves  dressed,  having 
eyes  and  ears  and  their  bodies  generally  operating  as  a  veil  between 
their  souls  and  the  objects  which  they  are  to  consider.*  * 

Zeus  then  tells  them  the  new  arrangement  which  he  has  made, 
which  will  appear  presently.  Then  Socrates  continues : 

‘This,  Callicles,.  is  what  I  have  heard,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  true; 
and  accordingly  I  reckon  that  the  result  is  about  as  follows.  Death, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  is  no  either  than  the  separation  of  two  things,  soul 
and  body.  On  being  separated,  each  has  nearly  the  same  qualities 
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that  it  had  when  the  man  was  alive.  The  body  still  continues  to  ex¬ 
hibit  its  general  characteristics  as  received  from  nature,  as  well  as  all 
those  which  arise  whether  from  the  personal  habits  of  the  individual 
or  from  impressions  from  without :  if  the  body  was  large  by  natural 
conformation,  or  by  the  individual's  manner  of  living,  the  corpse  is 
also  large ;  if  fat,  fat ;  and  so  on :  if  the  man  wore  long  hair,  the 
corpse  has  long  hair :  if,  again,  he  w'as  one  whose  back  was  familiar 
witii  the  whip,  and  he  had  dishonourable  scars,  whether  of  flogging  or 
of  other  wounds,  the  corpse  exhibits  the  same  marks ;  and  if  his 
limbs  had  been  broken  or  twisted  auTy  when  alive,  they  are  so  still, 
now  that  he  is  dead.  In  one  word,  just  as  he  had  got  to  be  in  person 
when  living,  so  is  he  also  either  wholly  or  for  the  most  part  after  death, 
at  least  for  some  space.  Now  just  the  same,  Callicles,  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  case  with  the  soul.  When  stripped  of  the  l)ody,  everything  in 
the  soul  comes  to  view,  both  in  its  natural  circumstances  and  in  those 
adventitiims  ones  brought  on  by  men’s  several  habits  when  living. 
When,  therefore,  after  death  souls  come  before  their  judge,  Rhada- 
manthus  (or  jl^acus,  whichever  it  may  happen  to  lie,)  makes  each  one 
stand  up  liefore  him,  and  he  takes  his  view  of  it  without  knowing 
whose  it  is.  Oftentimes,  when  he  gets  hold  of  the  soul  of  the  great 
king  fof  Persia],  or  some  other  king  or  prince,  he  sees  nothing  sound 
in  it,  but  flnds  it  covered  all  over  with  stripes  and  full  of  scars,  im¬ 
pressed  ujwn  it  by  acts  of  perjury  and  wrong ;  everything  awry  through 
falsehood  and  vain  pretension  (aXa^ovs/a,  humfyug') — nothing  straight 
as  it  should  be,  l)ecause  of  its  having  received  no  nutriment  of  truth. 
Through  power  and  luxuriousness,  profligacy  and  want  of  self-control, 
it  exhibits  nothing  hut  disproportion  and  ugliness.  On  inspecting  it, 
the  judge  sends  it  away  with  ignominy  to  the  prison-house,  where  it  is 
to  pass  through  the  suiferings  due  to  it  for  its  crimes. 

‘  Now  every  one  who  is  suffering  punishment,  rightly  inflicted, 
must  either  get  corrected  by  the  process,  and  so  be  benefited  himself, 
or  else  be  made  thereby  an  example  to  others,  that  they  seeing  his  suf¬ 
ferings,  may  take  the  alarm,  and  amend  their  courses.  Those  who  are 
punished,  with  a  view  at  the  same  time  to  their  correction,  whetlier  by 
gods  or  by  men,  are  those  wh(»  have  committed  curable  sins  ;  the  cor¬ 
rection,  however,  can  only  take  place  by  a  process  of  pain  and  tor¬ 
ments,  whether  here  or  hereafter ;  for  there  is  no  other  way  of  becom¬ 
ing  emancipated  from  sin.  But  as  to  those  who  have  been  guilty  of 
extreme  offences,  and  so  have  become  incurable,  out  of  these  are  made 
the  examples  that  I  spoke  of.  •  They,  themselves,  being  incurable,  no 
longer  receive  any  improvement ;  but  others  do,  seeing  them  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  sins  undergoing  the  greatest  and  most  painful  and 
^palling  sufferings  for  evermore,  hung  up  as  mere  examples  there,  in 
Hades,  in  the  prison-house,  spectacles  and  warnings  to  all  the  wicked 
that  come  thither.* 


After  remarking  that  it  is  from  among  the  high  and  ambitious 
ones  of  the  earth  that  these  examples  are  principally  taken,  he 
adds: 
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r  ‘At  times;  however/  when  the  judge  beholds  a  soul  which  has  lived 
holily  and  in  the  society  of  Truth,  whether  in  private  life  or  otherwise, 
especially,  according  to  my  view,  Callicles,  the  soul  of  a  philosopher 
who  has  minded  his  own  affairs,  and  has  not  busied  himself  with  mat¬ 
ters  that  do  not  pertain  to  him,  ^i.  e.  the  objects  of  worldly  ambition, 
wealth,  power,  pleasure,  &c.,]]  of  sucli  a  soul  he  expresses  his  admira¬ 
tion,  and  dismisses  it  for  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed.  Now  I,  Calli¬ 
cles,  am  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  these  things,  and  aim  at  exhibiting 
my  soul  to  my  judge  in  as  sound  and  healthy  a  condition  as  I  can. 
Bidding  adieu,  therefore,  to  the  honours  which  the  many  seek  or  be¬ 
stow,  and  devoting  my  soul  to  the  contemplation  of  truth,  I  will  strive 
as  excellently  as  I  can  to  live  while  I  live,  and  die  when  I  die.  And 
I  exhort  all  other  men  as  much  as  I  am  able,  and,  in  return  to  your 
advice  to  me,  I  now  exhort  yow,  to  adopt  this  course  of  life,  and  enter 
u|K)n  this  conflict — of  greater  moment,  to  my  eyes,  than  all  besides — 
and  I  charge  it  upon  you,  that  you  %vill  not  he  able  to  help  yourself 
when  you  come  to  that  trial  and  judgment  which  I  have  now  been 
speaking  of ;  but  that,  when  you  appear  before  your  judge,  the  son  of 
‘iTlgina,  and  he  takes  hold  of  you  to  inspect  your  condition,  you  will 
gape  and  be  dizzy  quite  as  much  there  as  you  say  1  should  in  a  court  of 
justice  here,  juid,  it  may  be,  some  one  may  be  then  found  who  will 
smite  you  with  those  painful  and  ignominious  blows  you  spoke  of,  and 
heap  every  expression  of  contumely  and  scorn  upon  you.** 

.  There  is  no  mention  here  of  tlie  millennial  cycles,  nor  of  the 
re-embodying  of  the  soul  after  it  has  once  quitted  the  present 
life ;  and  it  might  occur  to  some,  that  what  had  been  said  in  the 
Phaedrus  on  these  points  was  not  meant  in  earnest.  The  fact  is, 
that  it  would  have  been  quite  out  of  place  in  the  discourse  with 
Callicles  to  have  adverted  to  these  doctrines ;  but  that  they  en¬ 
tered  into'  the  serious  convictions  of  Plato,  appears  from  -the 
Republic  (Lib.  x.  p.  618,)  and  the  Phaedo  (p.  107.  E.)  He 
had  in  all  likelihood  learnt  them  in  the  school  of  Pythagoras,  and 
perhaps  had  been  led  to  regard  them  as  traditions  derived  from 
supernatural  teaching.  (Cf.  Phaedo,  70  C.)  In  reading  such 
passages  as  we  have  above  cited,  we  must  always  receive  them  in 
the  spirit  in  which  they  were  intended,  as  figurative  or  repre¬ 
sentative  illustrations  merely,  of  certain  general  truths,  and  not 
as  historical  or  prophetical  descriptions  of  particular  facts.  We 
may  take  the  warning  given  to  us  in  the  Phaedo,  after  that 
noble  imagining  of  the  future  state  with  which  the  last  dialogue 
of  Socrates  concludes* 

‘  Resolutely  to  affirm  that  these  things  are  as  I  have  here  particu¬ 
larized  them,  would  not  be  consistent  in  a  man  of  understanding  ;  but 
that  the  facts  |)ertaining  to  our  souls  and  their  nbotles  in  the  future 
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soul  is  immortal, — this  it  does  seem  consistent  to  believe,  and  also  to 
put  every  thing  to  risk  upcm  the  j)ersuasion  ;  for  glorious  is  the  risk, 
and  pn>per  is  it  f(»r  a  man  to  recite  such  imaginings  to  himself  as  an 
incantation  to  lull,'  as  he  says  elsewhere,*  ^  the  child  within  us 
which  is  frightened  at  the  bug-l)ear  (►f  utter  annihilation’] ;  and  it  is 
with  this  view  that  I  have  now  lengthened  out  the  tale  so  much  as  I 

considering  these  things,  he  should  be  of  g(M)d 
who,  whilst  he  has  lived  has  renounced  all 
I  mean  which  respect  the  body  and  its  adorn, 
under  the  conviction  of  their  being  foreign  to  his  real  nature, 
g  to  evil  rallier  than  to  giMul ;  and  has  been  zealous 
hicli  attend  the  culture  of  his  soul ;  and  who, 
with  foreign  ornaments,  hut  with  those 
healthful-mindedness,  justice,  manliiu‘sa,  inde- 
)r  his  reiiuwal  to  Hades,  ready  to  go 


have  done.  However 
cheer  concerning  his  soul, 
other  delights — those  I 
ments — i 

and  of  their  tending 
only  for  those  ])leasures  w 
having  decorated  his  soul,  not 
proj)er  to  its  being, 

|H*ndence,  and  truth — is  waiting  fi 
whenever  fate  shall  call.’t 

vv  e  must  now  go  on  to  consider  the  arguments  upon  which 
Plato  chose  to  rest  the  })roof  of  the  soul's  immortality.  They  are 
formally  and  dogmatically  produced  in  the  Phiedo.  We  shall 
recapitulate  them  in  the  order  in  which  tliey  stand,  giving  of 
course  no  more  than  the  outline. 

1.  The  ancient  doctrine  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  return  to 
this  earth,  pre-supposes  the  existence  of  the  soul  after  death, 
p.  70.  C.  I). 

2.  Universjilly,  we  find  tlmt  opposites  are  generated  from  op¬ 
posites — the  great  from  the  little,  the  strong  from  the  weak,  and 
vice  versji.  All  ‘  becoming’  (yiyvttr^aif  ytvimtj)  supposes  the 
previous  negation  of  the  quality  which  a  thing  becomes.  Between 
the  opposites  there  is  a  two-fold  sort  of  ‘  becoming,'  a  passing 
from  the  first  to  the  second,  and  a  returning  from  tlie  second  to 
the  first :  the  great  becomes  little,  and  this  is  called  decrease ; 
and  the  little  becomes  great,  and  this  is  called  increase.  So  of 
the  processes  of  mingling  and  separating,  cooling  and  getting  hot, 
&e.  Now,  as  the  state  of  sleep  is  opposed  to  the  state  of  being 
awake,  so  is  that  of  death  to  that  of  life.  And  these  states  pre¬ 
suppose  a  process  through  which  it  is  arrived  at  those  stiites:  a 
person  asleep  has  passed  through  a  process  of  falling  asleej),  a 
person  awake  through  a  process  of  awakening.  In  like  manner, 
then,  a  person  alive  has  passed  through  a  process  of  becoming 
alive,  wnich  pre-supposes  a  previous  sUite  of  death ;  and  when  we 
see  a  living  man  passing  through  the  process  of  dying  into  the 
state  of  death,  are  we  not  to  suppose  a  corresponding  opposite 
‘becoming,  in  which  they  who  are  in  a  state  of  death  couic  to 
life  again »  Must  nature  here  be  lame  and  imperfect  in  her 
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operations?  Why,  it*  there  were  no  such  revolving  vicissitude 
and  interchange,  but  all  things  went  only  from  life  to  death  with¬ 
out  returning,  every  thing  at  last  would  come  to  the  same  state, 
and  there  would  cease  to  be  any  life  at  all— all  would  be  death. 
'I'he  soul,  therefore,  does  not  by  death  cease  to  exist — 70  1). 

n  K. 

3.  The  intellection  of  Ideas  by  the  soul,  which  Ideas,  how¬ 
ever,  the  soul  cannot  see  in  its  present  state — for  the  know  ledge 
of  them  is  not  originated,  but  only  suggested,  by  the  adumbrations 
of  them  which  sensible  objects  exhibit — proves  a  previous  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  soul,  in  which  it  contemplated  them  immediately. 
For  example,  equal  things  suggest  to  the  mind  the  Idea  of 
equality  (ouro  to  ictov)  :  W'e  do  not  svr  tlie  Idea;  it  is  only  re¬ 
called  to  our  minds  by  association ;  just  as  a  lover  seeing  the  lyre 
or  dress  belonging  to  the  beloved  object  is  reminded  of  that  ob¬ 
ject  'I'he  soul  must  then  have  existed  before  it  came  into  the 
body,  and  possessed  the  know’ledgeof  Ideas,  or  wisdom  (^pdv»/oic» 
cf.  p.  79.  D.)  It  forgot  it  when  it  was  born  into  this  world,  but 
is  reminded  of  it  by  the  forms  of  sense  in  wdiich  it  Ls  shadowed 
forth.  The  pre -existence  of  the  soul  rests  upon  the  same  ground 
of  certainty  as  the  existence  of  Ideas,  i.  e.  of  real  Kssence  (ovcrla) : 
‘and  to  my  mind  there  is  nothing  so  transparently  certain  as 
‘  this,  that  surely  those  things,  which  we  talk  of,  the  Fair,  the 
‘(iood,  and  the  like,  are  most  real  subsistencies.’  pp.  72 — 77. 

4.  All  the  objects  with  which  our  bodily  senses  are  conversant 
are  changing  and  composite  in  their  character,  whilst  the  objects 
of  intellectual  perception  are  incomposite  and  eternally  the 
same.  The  body  is  connected  wdth  the  former,  the  soul  w'ith  the 
latter.  Can  we  suppose  it  possible,  that,  while  the  body,  con¬ 
nected  jis  it  thus  is  in  its  nature  and  perceptions  with  the  mutable 
and  visible  world,  continues  after  the  stroke  of  death  for  some 
time  at  least — under  certtiin  circumstanees,  as  when  embalmed, 
for  a  very  long  time — the  soul,  connected  in  its  perceptions  and 
sympathies  with  the  eternal  intelligible  world,  should  yet  cease  to 
exist  ?  that  the  ruling  part  of  our  being,  that  which  most  ap¬ 
proximates  to  the  divine,  should  be  thus  short-lived,  while  the. ser¬ 
vile  part  yet  continues  to  exist  ?  Are  we  not  compelled  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  soul,  if  it  have,  during  life,  associated  itself,  by 
habitual  contemplation,  with  the  divine  and  immutable,  wiUiout 
trammelling  anti  ‘  nailing’  itself  dow  n  to  the  body  by  sensual  or 
worldly  habits,  will  after  death  forthwith  go  to  that  which  is  so 
kindred  to  itself?  but  that  if  it  have  attached  itself  to  its  bodily 
appetites,  even  though  in  a  course  of  conduct  wdiich  is  deemed  by 
the  vulgar  just  and  healthy-minded,  it  will  yet  continue  to  hover 
about  that  visible  scene  to  which  it  is  in  its  affections  thus  glued  ? 
pp.  78^84. 

To  the  objection  that  the  soul  is  a  result  ot  organization,  like 
the  harmony  rosulling  from  the  proper  disp«»>iiioii  of  the  chords 
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of  a  harp,  and  onll  therefore  cease  to  be  when  the  organization 
it  broken  up,  it  is  replied,  (1)  that  it  has  ^en  proved  before  by 
the  recollection  of  ideas,  ^at  the  soul  existed  before  the  body, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  a  result  of  the  body’s  organization; 
(2)  that  if  soul  was  a  harmony,  there  would  be  no  distinction 
among  souls  of  good  or  bad ;  all  souls  would  be  alike  harmonious 
so  ^  as  they  are  souls  at  all ;  (3)  that  it  is  inconceivable  that  the 
result  of  an  organization  should  control  the  organization  itself,  so 
far  as  even  to  oppose  it  in  some  of  its  most  vehement  appetites ; 
the  objection  is  therefore  untenable,  pp.  91 — 95. 

.  5.  Some  may  8ay»  that  its  previous  existence  being  admitted, 
and  also  the  certainty  of  its  existence  being  much  more  extended 
than  that  of  the  body,  yet  it  would  not  follow  that  it  will  exist 
for  ever.  To  obviate  this,  it  is  attempted  to  prove  tlie  essential 
deathlessness  of  the  soul  as  follows :  The  cause  of  a  man  being 
great  or  little  is  only  to  be  found,  (so  far  as  the  speaker  has  been 
able  to  learn  after  an  attentive  study  of  the  reigning  systems  of 
philosophy^)  in  the  fact  that  the  Ideas  or  Forms  of  Greatness  and 
Littleness  have  attiiched  to  the  man  in  question.  Objects  again 
become  tuH)  or  three,  odd  or  even,  through  the  impregnation  of 
the  Ideas  of  Twoness  and  Threemss^  Oddness  or  Evenness.  A  man 
(A)  may  be  great  compared  with  a  man  (B),  but  little  compared 
with  another  man  (C).  Now  in  such  a  case  we  are  not  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  Idea  of  Greatness  in  A  am  ever  itself  become  tlie 
Idea  of  Littleness,  for  that  is  impossible  ;  but  the  Idea  of  Great¬ 
ness  which  attaches  to  A  compared  with  B,  comes  w’hen  A  is 
compared  with  C  in  contact  with  the  Idea  of  Littleness,  and  eitlier 
retires  or  perishes,  leaving  the  Idea  of  Littleness  in  its  place. 
'Fhus  we  arrive  at  otie  fundamental  principle,  viz.  that  no  object 
can  contain  coexistently  Ideas  w’hich  are  opposite  to  one  another ; 
the  one  or  the  other  must  either  retire  or  perisli.  Again,  Hotness* 
and  Coldness  are  different  from  fire  and  snow ;  Hotness  is  not  the 
opposite  to  SHOW',  nor  Coldness  to  fire  :  it  is  Hotness  a!id  Coldness 
tliat  are  the  opposite ;  yet  we  see,  that  if  Hotness  attached  to 
snow,  snow  w'dild  retire  or  perish ;  hot  snow  is  an  absurdity.  8o 
of  fire  and  Coldness.  In  like  manner,  three  can  never  be  even, 
nor  two  odd,/Aree  having  the  Idea  of  Oddness  essentially  connected 
with  it,  and  two  the  Idea  of  Evenness.  Hence  we  arrive  at  a 
second  fundamental  principle ;  that  not  only  do  not  opposite 
Ideas  admit  of  co-existence  in  the  same  subject  at  the  same  time, 
but  subjecte  will  not  even  admit  Ideas,  the  opposites  to  which 
they  contain  in  themselves  essentially ;  if  such  Ideas  are  intro¬ 
duced,  the  subjects  will  either  retire  or  perish.  To  apply  this  to 


iHUst  Rpolo^ze  for  usin^  such  harbjirously  sounding  words  ;  hut  to 
ptf  the  force  of  the  argument  we  do  not  sec  liow  wc  can  help  ourselves. 
rfent  wmdd  convey  a  wrong  sense  here. 
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the  present  question :  if  asked  why  a  man  is  ill,  we  may  say,  not 
merely  that  he  has  Illness,  but  that  he  has  a  fever ;  or  how  a  num¬ 
ber  may  be  made  odd,  we  may  say,  by  making  it,  for  example, 
three.  In  like  manner  we  may  say  that  it  is  a  soul  which  mtikes 
a  man  living  or  brings  him  life :  the  opposite  of  life  is  death  ; 
therefore,  by  the  second  principle,  the  soul  containing  in  it  ne¬ 
cessarily  the  Idea  of  Life  can  never  admit  the  Idea  of  Deatli.  If 
this  idea  comes  to  it,  it  must  either  perish  or  retire.  It  would  be 
iis  easy  to  conceive  of  a  cold  fire  or  of  hot  snow,  as  of  a  dead 
soul.  l3ut  just  as  that  which  does  iiOt  admit  the  Idea  of  Evenness 
is  uneven,  so  also  we  call  that  which  does  not  admit  the  Idea  of 
Death,  undying  or  deathless.  But  surely  if  any  thing  is  im¬ 
perishable  that  which  is  deathless  must  be  so ;  the  soul  therefore 
never  perishes.  .When  death  comes,  it  fastens  on  the  mortal  or 
bodily  part  of  us,  while  the  soul  escapes  and  is  found  elsewhere. 

pp.  100 — 106. 

Such  are  tlie  arguments  (and  we  believe  that  we  have  pre¬ 
sented  all)  by  which  a  mighty  spirit  struggled  to  overcome  the 
barriers  of  heathenism  and  natural  religion.  We  now  see  that 
these  efforts  were  in  vain.  Should  we  have  been  more  success¬ 
ful  under  similar  advantages  ?  If  appeal  be  made  to  tlie  incom¬ 
posite,  and  therefore  indiscerptible  nature  of  the  soul,  we  may 
quash  the  appeal  by  reference  to  the  incontrovertible  truth  that 
no  created  being  can  know  itself  and  that  therefore  consciousness 
cannot  tell  us  whether  we,  i.  e.  our  own  souls,  be  incomposite  or 
not  If  it  be  further  alleged  that  the  justice  of  the  moral 
government  of  God  requires  an  after  life,  we  reply  that  no  Chris¬ 
tian  will  affirm  that  any  man  deserves  future  happiness;  the 
only  question  is,  whether  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  wicked  shall 
not  hereafter  be  punished.  But  how  can  we  tell,  a  priori^  whe¬ 
ther  God  is  bound,  or  may  see  fit,  never  to  relax  anything  of  the 
punishment  which  a  creature  has  incurred?  How  the  question 
may  be  answered  with  our  present  knowledge  of  God's  character 
and  government,  appears  to  us  doubtful.  So  far  as  we  know, 
tliis  argument,  drawn  from  the  moral  government  of  God,  never 
occurred  to  a  heathen,  obvious  as  we  may  think  it;  and  we  are 
sure  that  some  of  their  noblest  philosophers  would  have  put  it 
aside  by  simply  saying,  that  sin  is  its  own  punishment,  and  virtue 
its  own  rewaitl. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  the  only  cer¬ 
tainty  of  a  future  state  is  derived  from  faith  in  the  word  or  God. 
While  others  vaunt  themselves  on  the  sufficiency  of  their  natural 
reason,  we  are  content  to  cry  with  thankfulness  and  joy,  ‘  Lord ! 
‘  to  whom  shall  we  go  ?  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.’ 
‘  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who, 
^according  to  his  abundant  mercy,  hath  begotten  us  again  unto  a 
^  lively  hope  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the,  dead,*  . 
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Art  III.  The  Chinese ;  a  General  Dcscriptiun  of  the  Empire  of 
China  and  iti  Inhabitants.  By  John  Francis  Davis,  Esq., 

•  F.R.S.,  &c.,  late  His  Majesty’s  Chief  Superintendent  in  China. 
voU.  Illustrated  with  WiHid-cuts.  London :  Charles  Knight 
and  Co. 

Few  authors  appear  before  tlie  public  with  so  good  a  title 
to  the  confidence  of  his  readers  as  Mr.  Davis.  A  resi¬ 
dence  of  twenty  years  in  the  ‘  celestial  empire,*  added  to  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  language  and  literature  of 
the  country  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  many  Europeans,  constitute 
no  mean  qualification  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken.  His  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  observing  the  people,  whose  history,  institutions, 
habits,  literature,  and  general  character  he  has  depicted,  give  a 
weight  to  his  testimony  whicli  is  seldom  due  to  the  statements  of 
foreigners  respecting  the  countries  they  have  visited.  Amid  the 
mass  of  ephemeral  publications  daily  issuing  from  the  press, 
it  is  gratifying  to  meet  with  a  work  stampt  like  the  present,  with 
the  marks  of  cautious  and  extensive  observation,  and  which  lays 
before  us  the  results  of  a  more  protracted  and  diversified  inter¬ 
course  with  this  singidar  and  unknown  people,  than  any  other 
modem  Fhiropean  has  enjoyed.  Several  works  are  already  before 
the  British  people  illustrative  of  the  condition  and'  polity  of 
China,  but  the  opportunities  enjoyed  by  their  authors  of  observ¬ 
ing  the  people  described,  were  for  the  most  part  few  and  con¬ 
tracted.  1  he  embassy  of  Lord  Macartney,  in  -1792,  gave  rise  to 
the  publication  of  Sir  George  'L.  Staunton,  and  subsequently  to 
tliat  of  Mr.  Barrow,  while  the  equally  fruitless  ^mission  of  Lord 
Amhurst,  in  1815,  was  followed  by  the  works  of  Mr.  Ellis,  and 
of  Dr.  Abel.  Still  we  wanted  a  general  and  systematic  work  on 
China, -^such  a  w’ork  as  long  residence  in  the  country,  intimate 
actpiaintancc  with  its  people,  Jind  an  accurate  perception  of  the 
bearing  of  European  interests  on  its  policy  j could  alone  produce. 
Such  qualifications,  though  scarcely  to  be  looked  for,  are  hapjiily 
blended  in  the  volumes  before  us,  with  a  power  of  writing  at 
once  appropriate  and  forcible. 

The  worn  is  intended  ‘  to  give  such  an  account  of  the  manners 
*  and  customs,  the  social,  political,  and  religious  institutions,  to- 
‘  getber  with  the  natural  productions,  the  arts,  maiuifactures,  and 
^commerce  of  China,  as  may  be  deemed  interesting  to  the 
*  general  reader  ;*  and  we  shall  best  fulfil  our  duty  as  journalists, 
by  supplying  a  somewhat  extended  analysis  of  its  contents.  It 
opens  with  an  accoimt  of  the  early  intercourse  of  Europeans  with 
China,  in- which  ample  justice  is  done  to  the  integrity  of  Marco 
Pol<s  whose  account  of  the  Chinese  empire  it  was  formerly  the 
fashion  to  decry.  Mr.  Marsden’s  translation,  in  1818,  of  the 
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‘  Travels  *  of  the  celebrated  Venetian,  had  fully  established  the 
veracity  of  his  narrative :  and  the  justice  which  our  fathers  re¬ 
fused  is  at  length  consequently  done  to  his  merits.  Some  of  our 
readers  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  an  empire,  which  is  now  so 
jealously  guarded  a^inst  the  entrance  of  Europeans,  was  for¬ 
merly  open  to  their  intercourse,  and  that  several  of  its  ports  bore 
witness  to  the  extent  and  value  of  the  commerce  they  carried  on. 
I'he  present  system  has  a  Tartar  origin,  and  was  doubtlessly  de¬ 
signed  to  protect  the  empire  from  those  encroachments,  which 
the  ‘barbarians,*  as  all  Europeans  are  deemed,  were  known  to 
have  made  in  other  quarters. 

‘  Abundant  evidence/  Mr.  Davis  remarks,  *  is  afforded  by  Chinese 
records,  that  a  much  more  liberal  os  well  as  enterprising  disposition 
once  existed,  in  respect  to  foreign  intercourse,  than  prevails  at  pre¬ 
sent.  It  was  only  on  the  conquest  of  the  empire  by  the  Manchows 
that  the  European  trade  was  limited  to  Canton ;  and  the  jealous  and 
watchful  Tartar  dominion,  established  by  this  handful  of  barbarians, 
has  unquestionably  occasioned  many  additional  obstacles  to  an  increased 
commerce  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  have  already  noticed  the 
Chinese  junks,  which  were  seen  by  Ibn  Batuta  as  far  west  as  the  coast 
of  Malabar,  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Even  before  the 
seventh  century,  it  appears  from  native  records  that  missions  were 
sent  from  China  to  the  surrounding  nations,  with  a  view  to  inviting 
mutual  intercourse.  The  benefits  of  industry  and  trade  have  always 
been  extolled  by  the  people  of  that  country  ;  the  contempt,  therefore, 
with  which  the  present  Tartar  Government  affects  to  treat  the  Euro¬ 
pean  commerce,  must  be  referred  entirely  to  the  fears  w  hich  it  enter¬ 
tains  regarding  the  influence  of  increased  knowledge  on  the  stability 
of  its  dominion. 

*  According  to  the  Chinese  books,  commerce,  on  its  first  establish¬ 
ment  at  Canton,  remained  free  from  duties  for  many  years,  but  its  in¬ 
creasing  importance  soon  led  the  officers  of  Government  to  convert  it 
into  a  source  of  gain.  As  in  Siam  and  Cochin-china  at  present,  the 
pre-emption  of  all  imported  goods  seems  at  one  time  to  have  been 
claimed ;  but  this  did  not  last  long,  and  the  trade,  after  having  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase  at  Canton,  was  subsequently  carried  to  other  ports  of 
the  empire.  The  endeavour  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  silver,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  an  error  very  easily  established  ;  but  the  regula. 
tions  on  this  subject,  as  might  be  expected,  have  always  been  as  futile 
as  they  are  at  the  present  day. 

‘  It  was  not  many  years  after  the  passage  of  the  Cape  by  De  Gama, 
that  the  Portuguese  in  1516  made  their  first  appearance  at  Canton. 
Their  early  conduct  was  not  calculated  to  impress  the  Chinese  with  any 
favourable  idea  of  Europeans;  and  when,  in  course  of  time,  they  came 
to  be  competitors  with  the  Dutch  and  the  English,  the  contests  of 
mercantile  avarice  tended  to  place  them  all  in  a  still  worse  point  of 
view.  To  this  day  the  character  of  Europeans  is  represented  as  that 
of  a  race  of  men  intent  alone  on  the  gains ‘of  commercial  traffic,  and 
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regardless  altt»gether  of  tlie  means  of  attainment.  Struck  by  the  per- 
{letual  hostilities  which  existed  among  these  foreign  adventurers, 
assimilated  in  other  respects  by  a  close  resemblance  in  their  costumes 
and  manners,  the  Government  of  the  country  became  disjH»sed  to  treat 
them  with  a  degree  of  jealousy  and  exclusion  which  it  had  not  deemed 
necessarv  to  be  exercised  towards  the  more  peaceable  and  well-ordered 
Arabs,  their  predecessors.* — Vol.  I.,  pp.  19 — 21. 

Considerable  expectations  of  the  conversion  of  the  Chinese 
were  at  one  time  entertained  by  the  papal  church.  Large  num¬ 
bers  of  Jesuit  Missionaries  flocked  to  the  empire,  and  some  of 
them  obtained  the  countenance  of  the  reigning  emperors.  But 
tlie  disputes  which  arose  among  them,  the  intrigues  they  prac¬ 
tised,  and  the  authority  which  they  claimed  for  the  pope,  awoke 
tlie  jealousy  of  the  Government,  and  led  to  their  persecution  and 
lianishment.  The  monuments  of  their  temporary  success,  as  well 
ius  the  relics  of  earlier  Christian  visitors,  are  yet  to  be  seen  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  The  ruins  of  religious  edifices  tell 
a  tale  ot  former  years,  to  wliich  no  counterpart  can  be  found  in 
the  moral  statistics  of  the  present  day. 

I'he  second  and  third  cnapters  are  devoted  to  the  history  of 
our  own  intercourse  with  China,  and  will  be  read  with  interest 
by  those  who  are  concerned  in  the  mercantile  relations  of  tlie 
tw'o  countries.  The  petty  tyranny  and  gross  impositions  prac¬ 
tised  on  our  merchants,  render  it  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the 
trade  should  have  been  continued,  while  the  absurd  assumptions 
of  the  Government  contrast  most  ludicrously  with  its  innate  in¬ 
stability  and  w^eakness. 

Our  author  then  proceeds,  in  chapters  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth, 
to  tlie  Geogniphy,  History,  Government,  and  Legislation  of 
the  Empire,  on  each  of  which  topics,  curious  and  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  IS  supplied.  The  Government  is  strictly  despotic,  and 
the  emperor  unites  in  his  own  person  the  civil  and  spiritual 
functions.  No  chiss  of  religious  teachers  is  supported  by  the 
state;  the  emperor  himself,  or  his  immediate  representiitives, 
acting  the  part  of  high-priest  in  religious  festivals. 

*  The  Eui|>eror  worships  Heaven,  and  the  people  worship  the  Em- 

{leror.  It  is  remarkable  that  with  all  this  the  Sovereign,  in  styling 
ninself,  used  occasionally  this  term  of  affected  humility,  ‘the  imper¬ 
fect  man  which  presents  a  contrast  to  the  inflated  and  self-laudatory 
expressions  of  most  Oriental  monarchs.  Every  device  of  state,  how¬ 
ever,  is  used  to  keep  up  by  habit  the  impression  of  awe.  No  person 
whatever  c:m  jiass  liefore  the  outer  gate  of  the  palace  in  any  vehicle  or 
on  horseback.  The  vacant  throne,  or  a  screen  of  yellow  silk,  are 
equally  worshipped  with  his  actual  presence.  An  im|H*rial  despatch  is 
receivi»d  in  the  provinces  with  offerings  of  incense  and  prostration, 
Imtking  towards  Peking.  There  is  a  jiaved  walk  to  the  principal 
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audience-hall,  on  which  none  can  tread  but  the  Emperor.  At  the 
same  time,  as  if  his  transcendent  majesty  could  derive  no  increase 
from  personal  decorations,  he  is  distinguished  from  his  court,  unlike 
most  Asiatic  Sovereigns,  by  being  more  plainly  clad  than  those  by 
whom  he  is  surrounded.  In  Lord  Macartney’s  mission,  w'hile  the 
cn>wd  of  mandarins  was  ctwered  \vith  -  embrtiidery  and  splendour,  the 
Emperor  ap|)eared  in  a  dress  of  plain  brown  silk,  and  a  black  velvet 
cap  with  a  single  pearl  in  front.  Yellow,  as  the  iin])erial  colour,  would 
seem  at  present  rather  to  distinguish  things  pertaining  to  his  use,  or 
connected  with  him  in  other  ways,  than  to  constitute  a  part  of  his 
actual  garments,  except  perhaps  on  very  great  occasions.  The  Sovereign 
of  China  has  the  absolute  dis|)osal  of  the  succession,  and,  if  he  pleases, 
can  name  his  heir  out  of  his  own  family.  This  has  descend^  from 
time  immemorial ;  and  the  ancient  inonarchs,  Y aou  and  Shun,  are 
famous  examples  of  such  a  mode  of  selection.  The  imperial  authority 
or  sanction  to  all  public  acts  is  conveyed  by  the  impression  of  a  seal, 
some  inches  square,  and  composed  of  jade,  a  greenish  white  stone, 
cidled  by  the  Chinese  Yu.  Any  particular  directions  or  remarks  by 
the  Emperor  himself  are  added  in  red,  commonly  styled  ‘  the  ver¬ 
milion  pencil.*  All  imperial  edicts  of  a  special  nature,  after  being  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  ])roper  tribunal,  or  other  authority,  are  promulgated  in 
the  Peking  Gazette,  which  contains  nothing  but  what  relates  to  the 
supreme  Government,  that  is,  either  reports  to  the  Emperor,  or  man¬ 
dates  from  him.  It  is  death  to  falsify  any  paper  therein  contained  ; 
hut  it  must  be  observed,  that  these  special  edicts  of  the  Sovereign,  as 
applicable  to  the  exigencies  of  particular  cases,  either  in  aggravation 
or  mitigation  of  punishment,  are  not  allowed  to  be  applied  iis  prece¬ 
dents  in  penal  jurisdiction.*  I'here  is  more  wisdom  in  this  rule  than 
in  that  which  gave  to  the  rescripts  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  in  indi¬ 
vidual  cases,  the  force  of  perpetual  laws, — a  system  which  has  very 
properly  been  called  ‘arguing  from  particulars  to  generals.* 

‘  As  Pontifex  Maximus,  or  high-priest  of  the  empire,  the  ‘  Son  of 
Heaven  *  alone,  with  his  immediate  representatives,  sacrifices  in  the 
Government  temples,  with  victims  and  incense.  These  rites,  preceded 
as  they  are  by  fiisting  and  purification,  bear  a  perfect  resemblance  to 
the  offerings  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  history  of  antiquity. 
No  hierarchy  is  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  nor  any  priesthcMxi 
attached  to  the  Confucian  or  government  religion ;  as  the  Sovereign 
and  his  great  officers  perform  that  part.  The  two  religious  orders  of 
Fo  and  Taou,  which  are  only  tolerated,  and  not  maintained  by  the 
Government,  derive  support  entirely  from  their  own  funds,  or  from 
voluntary  private  ctmtributions.  This  remark  must  of  course  Ik*  con¬ 
fined  to  China  ;  for  in  Mongol  Tartary  the  Emperor  finds  it  expedient 
to  show  more  favour  to  the  Lamas  of  the  Budhist  hierarchy,  on 
account  of  their  influence  over  the  people  of  those  extensive  regions. 
It  is  a  striking  circumstance  that  the  Confucian  persuasion  should  have 
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i!(»ntinuetl  supreim*  in  China,  though  the  conquerors  of  the  country 
were  not  C^mfiiciaiis.  —ib.,  pp»  204  200. 

The  character,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  people,  are  de¬ 
picted  in  the  seventh  and  two  following  chapters,  and  our  author’s 
remarks  are,  in  the  main,  distinguished  by  sound  judgment  and 
trust-worthiness.  41ie  Chinese  character  is  commonly  drawn 
from  the  population  of  ('miton,  whom  Mr.  Davis  represents  as  no 
fair  specimen  of  the  nation.  Few  Europeans  have  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  observing  it  on  a  more  extended  scale,  and  they 
have,  consequently,  described  it  as  a  compound  of  all  the  vices 
which  mercantile  intercourse,  conducted  under  a  despotic  and 
short-sighted  government,  is  adapted  to  generate.  The  result  has 
been  a  partial  and  unfair  judgment,  such  as  we  ourselves  have 
frequently  compLained  of  in  the  tours  of  foreigners.  Every 
Englishman  is  aware  of  the  injustice  which  would  be  done  to  our 
national  character,  if  it  were  sketched  from  the  spectacles  wit¬ 
nessed  at  our  sea-ports.  The  vices  of  a  class  are  in  such  case 
transferred  to  the  community,  while  the  redeeming  qualities  of 
the  latter  are  kept  completely  out  of  sight. 

‘  The  Chinese,’  remarks  our  author,  ‘  have,  upon  the  whole,  been 
under-estimated,  or,  rather,  uiihiirly  despised  on  the  score  of  their 
moral  attributes.  The  reason  of  this  has  probably  been,  the  ex¬ 
tremely  unfavourable  aspect  in  which  they  have  appeared  to  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  observers  at  Canton:  just  as  if  any  one  should  attempt  to  form 
an  estimate  of  mir  national  character  in  England,  from  that  peculiar 
phase  under  which  it  may  present  itself  at  some  commercial  sea-port ! 

‘  It  is  in  fact  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  the  Chinese  people 
at  Canton  should  be  no  worse  than  w’e  find  them.  They  are  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  that  maxim  of  their  Government,  by  which  it  openly 
professes  to  ^  rule  barbarians  by  misrule,  like  hcastSy  and  not  like 
native  subjects  and  they  are  perpetually  supplied  by  the  local  autho¬ 
rities  with  every  motive  to  behave  towards  strangers  as  if  they  were 
really  a  degraded  order  of  beings.  The  natural  consequence  is,  that 
their  conduct  to  Europeans  is  very  different  from  their  conduct  among 
themselves.  Except  when  under  the  influence  of  either  interest  or  of 
fear,  they  are  t»ften  haughty  and  insolent  to  strangers,  as  wel!  as  frau¬ 
dulent  ;  and  such  is  the  effect  of  opinion  among  them,  that  even  in 
cases  where  interest  may  persuade  them  to  servility,  this  will  not  be 
exhibited  in  the  presence  of  a  countryman.  A  beggar  has  often  been 
seen  who,  though  he  would  bend  his  knee  very  readily  to  European 
pas.sengt*rs  when  unobserved,  refniined  alt(>gether  from  it  while 
Chinm*  were  passing  by.  It  was  some  time  )>efore  the  very  coolies, 
the  lowest  class  of  servants,  would  condescend  to  carry  a  lantern  before 
a  Kuropi'an  at  night ;  and  still  longer  before  they  could  be  induced  by 
any  \\ngt»s,  t«»  convey  him  in  a  sedan  even  at  i\Iacao,  wdiere  it  is  per¬ 
mitted.  Is  it  surprising,  then,  that  they  shcuild  reconcile  it,  without 
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inucli  ilirticulty.  to  tlivir  to  overreach  anil  ill  use,  occasionally, 

these  creatures  of  an  inferior  rank,  wlui,  as  their  (loverninent  phrases 
it,  come  to  henefit  by  ‘  the  transforming  influence  of  Chinese  civiliza- 
tion  or,  rather,  is  it  not  very  surprising  that  so  general  a  course  of 
honesty  anil  good  faitli,  and  so  many  instances  of  kindness  and  gene- 
rovsity,  even,  should  have  been  experienced  in  their  intercourse  with  us? 
If  we  deny  to  the  Chinese  their  fair  advantages,  on  a  view  somewhat 
more  extended  than  tlie  precincts  of  Canton  afford,  and  if  we  condemn 
them  ignorantly,  it  is  the  ])recise  fault  which  we  have  most  to  censure 
on  their  part.  We,  in  fact,  become  as  illiberal  as  themselves.* 

— ib.,  pp.  237,  2.‘18. 

Many  of  our  countrymen  will  be  surprised  at  the  extent  to 
which  education  prevails.  Its  quality  is  undoubtedly  very  low, 
but  the  quantity  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  Fjastem  nation. 

‘  Among  the  countless  millions  which  constitute  the  empire, 

‘  almost  every  man  can  read  and  write  sufficiently  for  the  ordi- 
‘  nary  purposes  of  life,  and  a  respectable  share  ot  these  acquire- 
‘  ments  goes  low  down  in  the  scjile  of  society.’  The  Govern¬ 
ment  exercises  a  despotic  sway  over  the  education  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  It  prescribes  the  books  to  be  studied,  the  process  to  be 
followed,  and  the  rewards  and  punishments  to  be  administered. 
The  system  is  part  of  the  machinery  by  which  the  rulers  of  the 
people  seek  to  keep  the  national  mind’  in  subjection.  It  knows 
nothing  of  the  generous  and  benevolent  jispirations  of  Christian 
philantliropists,  but  resorts  to  instruction,  rather  than  to  force, 
for  the  maintenance  of  its  arbitrary  sway. 

‘  The  object  of  the  Government,  as  Dr.  Morrison  justly  observed,  in 
laking  education  general,  is  not  to  extend  the  iMiunds  of  knowledge. 
Hit  to  impart  the  knowledge  already  possessed  to  jus  hirge  a  portion  as 
K»s8ible  of  the  rising  generation,  and  ^  to  ])lnck  out  true  tdent  ’  from 
he  mass  of  the  community  for  its  own  service.  The  jidvancement  of 
earning,  or  discoveries  in  physicjil  science,  are  not  in  its  contempla- 
ion.  It  prescribes  the  laMiks  to  be  studied  ;  a  depjirture  from  which 
>1  heterodoxy ;  and  discountenances  all  innovations  that  do  not  origi- 
iJite  with  itself.  In  this  we  may  perceive  one  of  the  cjiuses,  not  only 
)f  the  stationary  and  unprogressive  character  id  Chinese  institutions, 
but  likewise  of  their  permanency  and  continujince. 

‘  The  process  of  early  instruction  in  the  language  is  this :  they  first 
teach  children  a  few  of  the  jirincipal  characters  (as  the  names  of  the 
chief  objects  in  nature  or  art)  exactly  us  we  do  the  letters,  by  rude 
pictures,  having  the  characters  attached.  Then  follows  the  Santse- 
king,  or  ‘trimetricid  classic,’  being  a  summary  of  infant  erudition,  con¬ 
veyed  in  chiming  lines  of  three  words,  or  feet.  They  soon  after  pro¬ 
ceed  to  tilt  ‘  Four  iMHiks,’  which  contJiin  the  doctrines  of  Confucius, 
iiid  which,  w’ith  the  ‘  Five  classics’  subsi*queutly  added,  are  in  fact 
be  Chinese  scripturi»8.  The  Four  IxMiks  they  learn  liy  heart  entirely, 
md  the  whole  business  of  the  literarv  class  is  afterwards  to  comment 
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on  them,  or  compose  essays  on  their  texts.  Writing  is  taught  hy 
tracing  the  characters,  mth  their  hair  pencil,  on  transparent  paper 
placed  over  the  ct)py,  and  they  commence  with  very  large  characters  in 
the  first  instance.  Spt'cimens  of  this  species  of  calligraphy  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Royal  Asiatic  Transactions.  In  lieu  of  slates,  they 
generally  use  Iwanls  painted  white  to  save  paper,  washing  out  the 
writing  when  finished.  Instruct<»rs  are  of  course  very  plentiful,  on 
account  of  the  numl)ers  who  enter  the  learned  profession,  and  fiiil  in 
atUiining  the  higher  degrees.’ — ib.,  pp.  273,  274. 


It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  among  such  a  people  the  social 
affections  of  our  nature  should  flourish.  There  is  no  free  play 
allowed  to  the  kinder  and  more  generous  impulses  of  the  human 
heart ;  and  the  Chinese  history  is  consequently  destitute  beyond 
that  of  almost  any  other  people,  of  bright  and  attractive  speci¬ 
mens  of  public  virtue.  The  discipline  instituted  forms  an  arti  ¬ 
ficial  character,  the  consistency  of  which  but  poorly  compensates 
for  the  absence  of  those  high  and  commanding  qualities  which 
even  barliarians  frequently  exhibit.  The  two  parties  interested 
in  a  projected  marriiige  are  perfectly  passive  in  the  arrangements 
which  precede  it,  and  the  whole  economy  of  domestic  life  is 
characterized  by  a  similar  disregiird  of  the  unsophisticated  dic¬ 
tates  of  nature.  The  following  is  our  author’s  account  of  the 
marriage  ceremony. 


‘  Some  time  j)revious  to  the  day  fixed,  the  bridegroom  is  invested 
ceremoniously  with  a  dress  cap  (»r  bonnet,  and  takes  an  additional  name. 
The  bride,  at  the  same  time,  whose  hair  had  until  this  hung  down  in 
long  tresses,  has  it  turned  up  in  the  manner  of  married  women,  and 
fastened  with  IxHlkins.  \\’hen  the  wedding-day  arrives,  the  friends  of 
the  bridegrtHuu  send  him  presents  in  the  morning,  with  their  cemgratu- 
lations.  Among  the  presents  are  live  geese,  which  are  emblematical 
of  the  concord  of  the  married  state,  and  some  of  these  birds  are  always 
carried  in  the  pn»cession.  The  bride’s  relations  likewise  send  her 
gifts,  consisting  chiefly  of  female  finery  ;  and  her  young  sisters  and 
friends  of  her  own  sex  come  and  weep  with  her  until  it  is  time  to  leave 
the  house  of  her  parents.  At  length  when  the  evening  arrives,*  and 
the  stars  just  lH*gin  to  be  visible,  the  bridegroom  comes  with  an  orna¬ 
mented  sedan,  and  a  cavalcade  of  lanterns,  music,  &c.  to  fetch  home 
his  spouse.  On  their  reaching  his  residence,  the  bride  is  carried  into 
the  house  in  the  arms  (»f  the  matrons  who  act  as  her  friends,  and  lifted 
over  a  pan  of  charcoal  at  the  diH)r  ;  the  meaning  of  which  ceremony  is 
not  clear,  but  which  may  have  reference  to  the  commencement  of  her 
household  duties.  She  simui  after  issues  from  the  bridal  chamber  with 


In^  accorthmee  with  an  cpithalainium  in  one  of  their  ancient  books,  in 
which  IS  thi<  hue,  ‘The  three  stars  shine  on  the  gate.’ 
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luT  attoiulaiils  into  the  ^reat  hall,  hearinj;  the  prepared  Artva,  or  In'tel 
nut,  ami  inviU's  the  guests  there  assemhled  to  jmrtuke  «if  it.  Having 
gone  thnnigh  stnne  ceremonies  in  company  witli  the  hridegroimi,  she  is 
UhI  hack  to  her  chamlnT,  where  she  is  unveiled  by  her  future  hushaiid. 
A  table  is  then  8])read,  and  the  cuj)  of  allianiv  is  drank  togt‘ther  by  the 
young  couple.  Some  fortunate  matnm,  the  mother  of  many  children, 
then  enters  and  pronounces  a  benediction,  jis  well  as  going  thnmgli  the 
form  of  laying  the  nuptial  bed.  INIeanwhile  the  party  of  friends  in  the 
hall  make  merry,  and  when  the  bridegnMnn  joins  them  they  either  ])ly 
him  with  wine,  or  not,  according  to  the  character  and  grade  of  the 
comj)any.  When  the  hour  of  retirement  arrives,  they  escort  him  to 
the  do<»r  of  the  chamber  in  a  body,  and  then  disperse. 

*  On  the  following  day,  the  new  couple  come  forth  to  the  great  hall, 
where  they  adore  the  lamseludd  gods,  and  ]>ay  their  respects  to  their 
])arents  and  nearest  relations.  They  then  return  to  their  chamber, 
where  they  receive  the  visits  of  their  young  friends  ;  and  the  whole  of 
the  first  month  is  devoted  in  like  manner  to  leisure  and  amusement.  On 
the  third  dav  after  the  wedding,  the  bride  proceeds  in  an  ornamented  se¬ 
dan  to  visit  her  parents  ;  and  at  length,  when  the  month  is  expired,  the 
bride’s  friends  send  her  a  particular  head-dress  ;  an  entertainment  is 
])artaken  of  by  the  relations  of  both  jiarties,  and  the  marriage  ciTemo- 
iiies  thereby  concluded.  On  some  occasions,  the  bride  is  esjioused  at 
the  house  of  her  own  parents,  with  some  little  difference  in  the  forms. 
Jioth  these  inodes  are  detailed  in  the  novel  of  the  Fortunate  Union.' 

— ib.,  pp.  2(M1 — 2711. 

We  arc  induced  to  make  the  following  extract,  not  so  much 
for  the  interest  of  the  narrative,  as  from  the  jileasing  in¬ 
cident  it  relates  of  Dr.  Morrison,  whose  erudition  and  zeal  were 
devoted  with  such  single-mindedness  to  the  enlightenment  of 
this  benighted  tand  pagan  people. 

‘  Ihit  the  case  of  the  French  ship  Navigateury  in  U12H,  was  still 
more  remarkable,  and  may  be  given  nearly  from  the  relation  of  M 
Lajilace,  captain  of  the  eighteen-gun  corvette  La  Favorite,  whose  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  Chinese  we  have  had  occasion  to  (|uoie  in  another 
place.  The  ^avigattur,  a  merchantman,  wiis  comjKvUed  by  stress  of 
weather  to  put  into  Touron  Bay,  on  the  c(»ast  of  (^ichin-China.  The 
disabled  state  of  the  ship,  the  difficulty  of  etFecting  the  necessary  re¬ 
pairs,  and  the  well-known  unfriendliness  of  the  local  authorities,  forced 
the  captain  and  crew  to  the  necessity  of  selling  her  to  the  King  of 
(’ochin-China,  and  embarking  themselves  with  their  most  valuable  ef¬ 
fects  on  board  a  Chinese  junk,  which  was  engaged  to  carry  them  to 
Macao.  The  voyage  was  short,  hut  still  long  enough  to  enable  the 
crew  of  the  junk  to  conceive  and  execute  a  dreadful  conspiracy  against 
the  rrenchmen.  It  was  in  vain  that  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Chinese  eiu 
deavo\ired  by  signs  todraw  the  attention  of  the  French  captain  to  the  dan¬ 
ger  which  threatened  him ;  the  latter  had  contented  himself  with  making 
one  <)r  two  of  his  sailors  keej)  watch  by  day,  as  well  as  during  the 
"ight;  but  this  charge  was  the  more  negligently  executed,  inasmuch 
as  most  of  the  |a‘ople,  in  conserjuence  of  their  jwevious  sufferings,  had 
to  contend  with  fever  or  dysentery. 
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*  The  junk  was  already  within  sight  of  the  great  Ladrone  island, 
the  mark  by  which  Macao  is  made  in  the  southerly  monsoon,  and  the 
Chinese  passengers  disembarked  at  once  into  boats,  with  an  eagerness 
which  ought  to  have  roused  the  suspicions  of  the  Europeans,  had  they 
not  l)een  blinded  by  the  nuKst  imprudent  confidence.  The  night  passed 
quietly,  and  the  dawning  light  seemed  to  propose  a  happy  landing 
to  the  Frenchmen ;  but  it  was  destined  to  witness  their  massacre. 
These  unfortunate  men,  the  greater  number  still  asleep,  were  despatch¬ 
ed  with  hatchets  and  knives  by  the  crew  of  the  junk  ;  and  their  cap¬ 
tain,  assailed  by  the  assassins  in  the  narrow  cabin  which  he  occupied 
with  his  mates,  after  killing  several  of  the  Chinese,  fell  himself  the 
last.  One  seaman,  however,  still  remained,  who,  armed  with  an  iron 
Imr,  continued  to  make  a  desperate  resistance,  although  badly  wounded 
in  the  head.  Having  reached  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  almost  overcome 
as  he  w'as  in  this  unequal  conflict,  he  leaped  into  the  sea,  and  appeared 
in  this  manner  to  ensure,  by  his  certain  death,  impunity  to  the  mur¬ 
derers. 

‘  He  contrived,  notwithstanding,  to  swim  to  the  nearest  fishing-boat, 
but  W’as  denied  succour,  with  the  usual  selfish  prudence  of  the  Chinese; 
anotlier  Inmt,  however,  afterwards  received  him  on  board,  and  landed 
him  by  night  on  the  shore  at  IMacao.  Sick  and  wounded  as  he  W  iis, 
the  p<H»r  man  wondered  unknowui  for  some  time  about  the  streets,  but 
at  length  discoveretl  the  alxide  of  the  French  missionaries,  wdi(>  w  ith 
their  ready  humanity  relieved  him  at  once  from  his  immediate  wants. 
In  the  mean  while  the  French  consul  had  arrived  from  Canton,  and 
the  affair  lK*ing  brought  by  him  to  the  notice  of  the  Portuguese  au¬ 
thorities  at  IMacao,  was  placed  by  them  in  the  hands  of  the  C’hinese 
mandarins.  By  means  of  the  information  obtained  from  the  French 
sailor,  the  Chinese  ])assengers  who  had  (putted  the  junk  previous  to 
the  massacre,  and  repaired  in  all  haste  to  their  respective  homes,  were 
^summoned  to  Canton.  From  them' was  obtained  a  full  evidence  as  to 
the  criminals,  and  their  design  ;  and  a  strict  embargo  was  at  once  laid 
on  all  the  vessels  w  ithin  the  jarrls  of  Canton  and  the  neighbouring 
province'  of  Fokien. 

‘  The  assassins  being  soon  arrested  in  their  junk,  w  ere  put  into  iron 
cnges  and  conveyed  to  Cantmi  for  trial  and  judgment.  On  their  arri¬ 
val  there,  it  was  ordained  by  the  Emperor’s  strict  order  that  the  trial 
and  punishment  should  take  place  in  the  presence  of  the  Europeans  at 
that  place.  Among  the  English  spectators  w’as  the  interpreter  of  the 
East  India  (Vmipauy,  Dr.  Morrison,  the  author  of  the  Chinese  diction¬ 
ary,  whose  labours  have  been  so  useful  towards  illustrating  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  country,  and  w’ho  w'as  destined  on  this  occasion  to  experience 
a  very  gratifying  reward  for  his  pains  in  acquiring  the  language.  His 
attention  having  l»een  attracted  by  the  loud  complaints  of  an  old  man, 
who,  like  the  others,  was  shut  up  in  a  cage  with  iron  bars,  and  who, 
in  protesting  his  inno(xm<?e,  called  for  the  French  sailor  w’hose  life  he 
had  contributed  to  save,  Dr.  Morrison  a])proached  the  old  man's  pri¬ 
son,  heard  what  he  had  to  say,  and  promised  him  his  assistance  with 
the  jndgt*s.  In  a  word,  accompanied  by  the  Frenchman,  he  presented 
lumself  Iwfore  the  mandarins,  pleadiHl  the  cause  of  his  client,  and 
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railed  to  tlieir  recolleclicm  lliat  maxim  of  Chinese  law,  and  of  liumanity 
ill  jrtMieral,  that  ‘  it  is  lu*tter  to  let  even  the  j;uilty  escape  tlian  to 
punish  the  innocent.*  He  obtained  the  consent  of  the  court  that  the 
sailor  should  lie  confronted  with  the  accused  ;  and  these,  on  the  first 
sijjht  of  each  other,  immediately  embraced  and  shed  tears,  to  the  great 
interest  and  sympathy  of  the  audience.  'Fhe  judges  themselves  yield- 
id  to  the  general  sentiment,  and  at  once  absolved  the  old  man.  Out 
of  twenty-four  prisoners,  seventeen  were  condemned  and  decapitated  at 
once,  and  their  chief  put  to  a  lingering  death  in  presence  of  the  Ku- 
ropeans.* — ib.,  pp.  1185 — 3811. 

We  pass  over  tbe  two  cbaptors  devoted  to  tbe  three  principal 
cities  of  the  empire,  jis  well  as  those  relating  to  its  religion  and 
literature,  as  we  expect  shortly  to  have  lui  opportunity  of  entering 
more  fully  into  tbe  latter  topics.  We  must,  however,  so  fjir  en¬ 
croach  on  our  limits  as  to  transfer  to  our  pages  a  literal  prose 
translation  of  some  stanzas  from  a  poem  on  London,  written  by  a 
Chinese  in  1813.  It  has  already  appeared  in  other  publications, 
but  few  of  our  readers  will  regret  its  transcription. 

I. 

‘  Afar  in  the  ocean,  towards  the  extremities  of  the  north-west, 

There  is  a  nation,  or  country,  called  England : 

The  clime  is  frigid,  and  you  are  compelled  to  approach  the  fire  ; 

The  houses  are  so  lofty  that  you  may  pluck  the  stars. 

The  pious  inhabitants  respect  the  ceremonies  of  worsliip. 

And  the  virtuous  among  them  ever  read  the  sacred  bm>ks. 

They  bear  a  peculiar  enmity  towards  the  French  nation. 

The  weapons  of  war*  rest  not  for  a  moment  (between  them). 

II. 

‘  Their  fertile  hills,  adorned  with  the  richest  luxuriance. 

Resemble,  in  the  outline  of  their  summits,  the  arched  eyebrows  (of 
a  fair  woman)  : 

The  inhabitants  are  inspired  with  a  respect  for  the  female  sex. 

Who  in  this  land  correspond  with  the  perfect  features  of  nature ; 
Their  young  maidens  have  cheeks  resembling  red  blossoms. 

And  the  complexion  of  their  beauties  is  like  the  white  gem  : 

Of  old  has  connubial  affection  been  highly  esteemed  among  them. 
Husband  and  wife  delighting  in  mutual  harmony.  .  . 

V. 

*  The  two  banks  of  the  river  lie  to  the  north  and  south  ; 

Three  bridgesf  interrupt  the  stream,  and  form  a  communication  ; 
Vessels  of  every  kind  pass  l)etwt*en  the  arches. 

While  men  and  horses  pace  among  the  clouds  (fogs?)  : 


*  Written  in  IRl.'t. 

t  *01(1  London,  Blaekfrlars,  and  Westminster  bridges  were  then  tti«  only 
three  in  existence.’ 
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A  thousand  masses  of  stone  rise  one  above  the  other, 

And  the  river  flows  thn)iif;h  nine  channels  : 

The  bridge  of  Loyang,  which  out-tops  all  in  our  empire, 

Is  in  shajH?  and  size  somewhat  like  these. -  .  .  . 

VII. 

‘  The  towering  edifices  rise  story  alwve  story. 

In  all  the  stateliness  of  splendid  mansions : 

Railings  of  iron  thickly  stud  the  sides  of  every  entrance, 

And  streams  from  the  river  circulate  through  the  walls. 

The  sides  of  each  apartment  are  variegated  with  devices  ; 

Through  the  windows  of  glass  appear  the  scarlet  hangings  : 

And  in  the  strt»et  itself  is  presented  a  beautiful  scene  ; 

The  congregated  buildings  have  all  the  aspect  of  a  ])icture. - .  , 

IX. 

‘  Tlie  spacious  streets  are  exceedingly  smooth  and  level, 

Kach  bcMiig  crossed  by  others  at  intervals : 

On  either  side  perambulate  men  and  women, 

In  the  centre  careiT  along  the  carriages  and  horses  : 

The  mingled  sound  of  voices  is  heard  in  the  shops  at  evening  ; 
During  winter  the  heaped-up  snows  adhere  to  tlie  pathway  : 

Lamps  are  displayed  at  night  along  the  street-sides. 

Whose  radiance  twinkles  like  the  stars  of  the  sky,  &c.* 

Vol.  II.,  p.  198. 

The  following  chapters,  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  twenty- 
first  inclusive,  are  devoted  to  the  arts  and  inventions,  the  sciences, 
the  natural  history  and  productions,  the  agriculture  and  sbitistics 
and  the  commerce  of  the  Empire.  Our  notice  of  their  contents 
must  be  very  brief,  'riie  following  account  of  the  management 
of  their  silk-worms  will  be  read  with  interest. 

‘  Mr.  Harrow,  who  observed  the  management  of  the  trees  and  silk¬ 
worms  in  C’he-keang,  confirms  the  usual  Chinese  accounts,  by  saying 
that  ‘  the  lumses  in  which  the  worms  are  reared  are  placed  generally  in 
the  centre  t>f  each  plantatitm,  in  order  that  they  may  be  removed  as 
far  as  j»ossible  from  every  kind  of  noise ;  experience  having  taught 
them  that  a  sudden  shout,  or  the  bark  of  a  dog,  is  destructiv^e  of  the 
young  worms.  A  whole  hnsul  has  sometimes  perished  by  a  thunder¬ 
storm.*  The  chambers  are  so  contrived  as  t<»  admit  of  the  use  of  arti¬ 
ficial  heat  when  necessary,  (ireat  care  is  taken  of  the  sheets  of  paper 
on  which  the  multitudes  of  eggs  have  been  laid  by  the  silk-w<»rni 
moths  ;  and  the  hatching  of  these  eggs  is  either  retarded  or  advanced, 
by  the  application  of  cold  or  heat  according  to  circumstances,  so  as  t«» 
time  the  simultaneous  exit  of  the  young  worms  exactly  to  the  period 
when  the  tender  spring-leaves  of  the  mulberry  are  most  fit  for  their 
nourishment. 

They  pn>|K>rtion  the  food  very  exactly  to  the  young  worms  by  weigh¬ 
ing  the  leaves,  which  in  the  first  instance  are  cut,  but  afterwards,  as 
the  insects  Ih'come  larger ,  are  given  to  them  whole.  The  greatest  precaii- 
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tions  arc  observed  in  rcj»nlating  tlic  teniporaturc  of  the  apartments, 
•and  in  keeping  tliem  clean,  quiet,  and  free  from  smells.  The  worms 
are  fed  upon  a  species  of  small  hurdles  of  l)asket-w(»rk,  strewed  with 
leaves,  which  are  constantly  shifted  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness,  the  in- 
swts  readily  moving  off  to  a  fresh  hurdle  witli  new  leaves,  as  the 
scent  jittracts  them.  In  proportion  to  their  growth,  room  is  afforded 
to  them  by  increasing  the  number  of  these  hurdles,  the  worms  of  one 
being  shifted  to  three,  then  to  six,  and  so  on  until  they  reach 
their  greatest  size.  The  hurdles,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  apparatus, 
were  sent  from  Canton  to  St.  Helena  fi»r  the  use  of  the  Company’s 
estiiblishment  there.  When  the  worms  have  cast  their  several  skins, 
reached  their  greatest  size,  and  assumed  a  transparent  yellowish  colour, 
they  are  removed  into  places  divided  into  compartments,  preparatory  to 
their  spinning.  , 

‘  In  the  course  of  a  week  after  the  commencement  of  spinning,  the 
silken  cocoons  are  complete,  and  it  now  becomes  necessary  to  take 
then]  in  hand  before  the  pupae  turn  into  moths,  which  would  imme¬ 
diately  bore  their  way  out,  and  sp<»il  the  coc(M)ns.  When  a  certain 
number,  therefiwe,  have  lK*en  laid  aside  for  the  sake  of  future  eggs,  the 
pnj)®  in  the  bulk  of  the  cocoons  are  killed  by  being  placed  in  jars 
under  layers  of  salt  and  leaves,  with  a  complete  exclusion  of  air.  They 
are  subsequently  placed  in  motlerately  warm  water,  which  dissolves 
the  glutinous  substance  that  binds  the  silk  together,  and  the  filament 
is  wound  off  ujmui  reels.  This  is  put  up  in  bundles  of  a  certain  size 
and  weight,  and  either  becomes  an  article  of  merchandise,  under  the 
name  of  *  raw  silk,’  or  is  subjected  to  the  Immi,  and  manufactured  into 
various  stuffs,  for  home  or  for  foreign  consumption.  Notwithstanding 
the  apparent  simplicity  of  their  looms,  they  will  imitate  exactly  the 
newest  and  most  delicjite  patterns  fr(»m  England  or  France.  The 
(’hinese  ])articularly  excel  in  the  production  of  damasks  and  fiowered 
satins.  Their  crape  has  never  yet  been  perfectly  imitated  ;  and  they 
make  a  species  of  washing  silk,  called  at  Canton  ponge,  which  Ix'comes 
more  soft  as  it  is  longer  used.’ — ib.,  pp.  242,  2411. 

The  Chinese  are  well-known  to  be  greatly  addicted  to  the  use 
of  opium.  Their  knowledge  of  this  deleterious  drug  is  one  of 
the  evils  which  have  resulted  from  their  intercourse  with  Europ¬ 
eans.  Its  importation  has  of  late  years  exceeded  the  value  of  all 
other  English  imports  combined,  and  the  mischievous  conse¬ 
quences  flowing  from  it  have  attracted  the  serious  attention  of  the 
government.  In  1821,  the  quantity  imported  was  4,628  chests, 
while  in  1832,  it  had  attained  the  enormous  amount  of  23,670 
chests.  The  frightful  evils  which  must  have  prown  out  of  the 
consumption  of  such  an  almost  incredible  quantity  of  opium,  leads 
us  to  deplore  the  existence  of  a  traffic,  of  which  it  forms  so  pro¬ 
minent  an  article.  Few^  of  our  readers  probably  are  prepared  for 
the  statement,  which  is  nevertheless  clearlv  established  by  Mr. 
Davis,  that  the  amount  of  opium  imported  ))y  us  into  China  in 
1833,  exceeded  that  of  tea  exported  by  2,284,4-18  dollars. 
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We  must  restrict  ourselves  to  one  more  extniet,  which  we  take 
from  our  author’s  account  of  tlie  manufacture  of  tea,  a  subject  in 
which  all  are  interested. 

‘  \\q  have  seen  In^fore,  that  the  fineness  anil  dearness  of  tea"^  are 
determined  hy  the  tenderness  and  smallness  of  the  leaf  wdien  picked. 
The  various  descriptions  of  the  black  diminish  in  ijuality  and  value  as 
they  are  ^fathered  later  in  the  seasiui,  until  they  reach  the  lowest  kind, 
c*Hlled  by  us  Bohea,  and  by  the  Chinese  (Ta-cha)  ‘large  tea,’  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  maturity  and  size  of  the  leaves.  The  early  leaf-buds  in 
spring,  being  covered  w  ith  a  white  silky  down,  are  gathered  to  make 
PekiH?,  which  is  a  corniptiim  of  the  Canton  name  CakJio,  ‘w’hite  down.’ 
A  few  days*  longer  growth  produce  what  is  here  styled  ‘  black-leaved 
|H*koe.’  The  more  fleshy  and  matured  leaves  constitute  Souchong  ;  as 
they  gn>w  larger  and  coarser  they  form  Congou  ;  and  the  last  and  la¬ 
test  picking  is  ikdii^.  The  tea-farmers,  who  are  small  j)roprietors  or 
cultivators,  give  the  U‘a  a  rough  preparation,  and  then  take  it  to  the 
contractors,  whose  husini‘ss  it  is  to  adapt  its  fartlier  preparation  to 
the  existing  nature  of  the  demand. 

‘(freen  teas  may  generally  be  divided  into  live  denominations, 
which  are — 1,  Twankey  ;  2,  Hyson-skin;  Jt,  Hyson;  4,  Gunpowder  ; 
5,  Young  Hyson.  Tw'ankey  tea  has  always  formed  the  bulk  of  the 
green  teas  imported  into  this  country,  being  used  by  the  retailers  to 
mix  with  the  finer  kinds.  The  leaf  is  older,  and  not  so  much  twisted 
or  rolled  as  in  tlie  dearer  descriptions :  there  is  altogether  less  care 
and  trouble  bestoweil  on  its  preparation.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  bohea  of 
green  teas  ;  and  tlie  ipiantity  of  it  brought  to  England  lias  fully  eipial- 
led  three-fourths  of  the  w  hole  importiition  of  green.  ‘  Hyson-skin  ’  is 
so  named  from  the  original  Chinese  term,  in  w'hich  connexion  the  sk  in 
means  the  ref  use,  or  inferior  portion  of  anything  ;  in  allusion,  perhaps, 
to  the  hide  of  an  animal,  or  the  rind  of  fruit.  In  preparing  tlie  fine  tea 
called  hyson,  all  those  leaves  that  are  of  a  coarser,  yellow'er,  and  less 
twisted  or  rolled  appearance,  are  set  apart  and  sold  as  the  refuse  or 
‘  skin-tiMi,’  at  a  much  inferior  price.  The  whole  quantity,  therefore, 
depends  on,  and  liears  a  pro|)ortion  to,  the  whole  quantity  of  hyson 
manufactured,  but  seldom  exceeds  tw'o  or  three  thousand  chests  in  all. 

‘  The  w'ord  Hyson  is  corrupted  from  the  Chinese  name,  w^hich  sig¬ 
nifies  ‘  flourishing  spring,*  this  fine  sort  of  tea  being  of  course  gathered 
in  tlie  t*arly  part  of  the  season.  Every  separate  leaf  is  twisted  and 
rolleil  hy  hand,  and  it  is  on  account  of  the  extreme  care  and  labour 
required  in  its  preparation  that  the  best  hyson  tea  is  so  difficult  to 
procure,  and  so  exj)ensive.  By  way  of  keeping  up  its  quality,  the 
East  India  Company  used  to  give  a  premium  for  the  tw’o  best  lots  aii- 
niiidly  presented  to  them  for  selection ;  and  tlie  tea-merchants  were 
stimulated  to  exertion,  as  much  by  the  credit  of  the  thing,  as  by  the 
actual  gain  in  price,  (iiinpiw'der,  as  it  is  called,  is  nothing  but  a 
more  carefully-picked  hyson,  consisting  of  the  best  ridled  and  roundest 
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It-aves,  which  give  it  that  granular  appearance  whence  it  derives  its 
name.  For  a  similar  reason,  the  Chinese  call  it  Choo^cha,  ‘pearl-tea.* 
Young  Hyson,  until  it  was  spoiled  by  the  large  demand  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  was  a  genuine,  delicate  young  leaf,  called  in  the  original  lan¬ 
guage  YuMien,  ‘before  the  rains,*  because  gathered  in  the  early 
spring.  As  it  could  not  be  fairly  produceil  in  any  large  quantities,  the 
call  for  it  on  the  part  of  the  Americiuis  was  answ'ered  by  cutting  up 
and  sifting  other  green  tea  through  sieves  of  a  certain  size ;  luid,  as 
the  Company’s  inspectors  detected  the  imposture,  it  formed  no  portion 
of  their  London  importations.  But  the  abuse  In'came  still  worse  of 
late  (as  we  shall  presently  see),  for  tbe  coarsest  dlach  tea-leaves  have 
l>een  cut  up,  and  then  coloured  with  a  preparation  resembling  the  hue 
of  green  teas.  » 

‘  Nothing  could  be  more  ill-founded  tban  the  vulgar  notion,  once 
prevalent  in  this  country,  that  the  colour  of  green  tea  "was  derived  from 
its  l)eing  dried  on  plates  of  copper.  Admitting  that  co])per  were  the 
metal  on  which  they  were  placed,  it  does  not  at  all  follow  tliat  they 
should  assume  such  an  appearance  from  the  operation  ;  but  the  pans 
really  used  on  these  occasions  are  of  cast  iron,  of  the  same  round  or 
sjiherical  shape  as  the  tatch  described  under  tbe  head  of  chemistry. 
Each  of  these  pans  is  bricked  in  over  a  small  furnace.  A  quantity  of 
fresh  leaves  are  placed  in  the  pan,  after  it  has  been  sufliciently  heated 
and  stirred  rapidly  round  by  the  hand,  to  expose  them  equally  to  the 
action  of  the  heat,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  their  burning.  After 
being  a  little  curled  by  this  drying  operation,  they  are  taken  out  and 
twisted  or  rolled  by  hand  to  iissist  the  natural  tendency  ;  and  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  curling  is  continued  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time,  according  to 
the  nature  and  quality  of  the  tea.  The  hand  seems  to  have  most  to  do 
in  the  case  of  green  teas,  and  the  fire  in  that  of  the  black.  In  the 
preparation  of  the  finer  teas,  much  ciire  and  attention  is  bestowed  on 
the  selection  of  the  hcst  leaves  subsequent  to  drying,  as  in  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  hyson  from  its  sifm,  or  refuse — a  business  which  falls  to 
the  lot  of  women  and  children.  The  tea,  when  prepared,  is  first  of 
all  put  up  in  baskets,  and  subsequently  packed  by  the  contractors  in 
chests  and  canisters.  The  black  teas  are  trodden  do\vn  with  the  feet, 
to  make  them  pack  closer  :  but  the  green-tea  leaves  would  be  crushed 
and  broken  by  so  rude  a  process ;  they  are  accordingly  only  shaken 
into  the  chests.* — ib.,  pp.  441 — 443. 

The  moral  condition  and  destiny  of  such  a  people  as  the  Chi¬ 
nese,  constituting  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  human  race,  and 
presenting  so  many  features  of  varied  and  complex  character,  is 
a  subject  which  demands  the  deepest  consideration  of  every 
Christian  mind.  Is  the  dense  population  of  this  empire  to  con¬ 
tinue  shut  out  from  other  memoers  of  the  human  family,  by  the 
artificial  restraints  of  a  timid  and  semi-barbarous  [)olicy  ?  Is  the 
order  of  nature  to  be  checked — the  progress  of  intellect  to  be 
for  ever  stunted,  by  the  policy  of  its  rulers  ?  Is  it  to  exhibit  a 
‘^pectacL,  sickening  yet  instructive — of  intellect  alive,  but  inac¬ 
tive, — of  powers  just  awakened  into  being  to  be  moulded  by  tlie 
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caprice  of  tyranny,  or  the  iron-hand  of  custom.  I  heso  are 
<|uestions  to  which  we  hope  speedily  to  recur;  when  the  moral 
phenomenon  of  the  aisc  are  fully  before  us.  We  rejoice  to  find 
that  a  Christian  missionary  of  sober  jud^^ment,  and  of  undoubted 
‘nformation  is  about  to  furnish  us  with  his  testimony.  We  wait 
ibr  the  appearance  t>f  his  volume,  and  in  the  meanwhile  render 
our  thanks  to  Mr.  Davis  for  his  laboured  and  valuable  work,  d'lie 
.S)ciety  for  the  diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledf^e,  cannot  better  fiilHl 
its  vocation  than  by  the  re-publication  of  such  volumes. 


Art.  IV.  The  Philosophy  of  Morals,  By  Alexander  Smith, 
M.A.  2  vols.  6 VO.  London  :  Smith  &  Elder. 

T^EW  subjects  of  human  inquiry  have  ^iven  rise  to  more  vari- 
■“  ous  theories  tlmn  the  philosophy  of  human  duty.  Even  in 
the  most  civilized, — nay,  in  Christian  countries,  wdiere  there  is 
80  general  a  practical  agreement  as  to  the  actions  we  should  do 
and  those  w  e  should  avoid,  a  diversity  of  statement  and  of  senti¬ 
ment,  as  to  fundamental  principles,  has  prevailed,  often  exceed¬ 
ingly  }K»rple-\ing  to  the  honest  inquirer  jifter  truth.  Amidst  a 
profusion  of  lights  thrust  upon  his  path,  he  has  been  rather  con¬ 
fused  and  bewildered  than  broadly  illuminated ;  and  may  have 
been  sometimes  almost  tempted  to  imagine  that  the  whole  field  of 
ethicid  investigation  which  lies  beyond  the  acknowledged  rules  of 
conduct,  is  enveloped  in  a  hopeless  obscurity.  This  conse(juence 
has  arisen  in  a  great  measure  from  the  following  distinctions  not 
having  always  been  kept  clearly  in  view’ :  Why  is  an  action  to  be 
pronounced  right  or  wrong  ?  and  How  do  we  ascertiiin  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  tliose  conditions  which  mark  its  moral  character  ?  These 
tw’o  essential  questions  may  be  siiid  to  involve  every  subordinate 
impiiry  ;  and  much  of  the  obscurity  and  inconsistency  wdiich  are  to 
be  met  with  in  writers  on  this  subject,  may  be  traced  to  their  in- 
tlistiiict  or  partial  discussion  ot  these  two  leading  points. 

.  Nothing  w  ithin  the  compass  of  ancient  learning,  is  half  so  in¬ 
teresting  as  the  attempts  ot  some  of  the  master-spirits  of  Cireece 
to  grope  their  w'ay  through  the  darkness  of  pagan  superstition 
which  surrounded  them,  to  the  temple  of  truth.  Partially  con¬ 
scious  ot  the  disadvantages  of  their  situation,  and  sometimes  even 
admitting  it  in  terms,  w’e  see  them  exhibiting  Unit  capacity  for 
the  perception  of  moral  beauty,  which  has  not  been  wholly 
effaced  trom  the  human  soul,  amidst  all  the  marks  of  ruin  which 
it  bears.  It  these  extraordinary  men  were  content  to  omit  some 
ot  the  inond  questions  which  it  would  seem  natural  for  them  t»» 
ha\e  discussed;  or  it  they  iiiconsistcntlv  or  but  incident *dly 
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treated  of  those  whicli  tliey  did  hriiii^  forward, — this  arose  partly 
from  tlieir  always  pressing  on  to  some  immediate  pnietical  result, 
Ainon^  us  the  ordinary  rules  of  virtue  are  established  by  effective 
smctions  controversies  relate  chicHy  to  jirinciples.  They 
had  to  sustain  the  doul)k‘  character  of  moral  law-trivers  and  })hi- 
losophers ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that,  in  their  circumstances,  they 
rested  in  that  degree  of  theory  which  seemed  to  them  to  answer 
the  end  of  pointing  out  a  reason  for  the  rules  of  life.  Socrates 
was  a  practical  moral  teacher.  Nor  was  his  great  disciple  Plato 
less  so.  Though  an  air  of  mystic  sublimity  always  characterizes 
him,  it  is  easy  to  discern  in  his  discpiisitions  the  perjietual  aim  at 
practical  instruction.  1 1  is  theory  of  morals,  if  he  had  any  that 
was  definite,  is  not  very  prominent.  Ilis  ajipeals  are  chiefly  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  love  of  the  beautiful.  To  him  virtue  was  the  har¬ 
mony  of  all  the  moral  principles  of  the  soul ;  it  consisted  in  what 
is  becoming ;  in  the  knowledge  of  the  first  good  and  the  first  fair, 
llis  acute  and  less  mystical  pupil,  Aristotle,  placed  it  in  a  medium 
beUveen  extremes,  one  of  which  is  vicious  through  excess,  the 
other  through  defect.  Cicero,  in  his  Academical  Questions,* 
observes,  that  the  moral  views  of  the  Academics  and  the  Peripate¬ 
tics,  difl’ered  more  in  words  than  in  things;  and  his  remark  is  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  great  founders  of  these  two  schools,  lloth  arrived 
at  nearly  the  same  end  by  different  roads,  which  were  respectively 
suited  to  the  sublime  and  esoteric  genius  of  the  one,  and  the 
acute  and  comprehensive  mind  of  the  other.  The  IMatonic  har¬ 
mony  of  life,  according  to  the  balance  of  the  fundamental  types 
of  the  soul,  or  inborn  ideas,  may  readily  have  been  expressed  by 
the  colder  and  more  logical  genius  of  Aristotle  as  living  by  the 
golden  mean,  or  maintaining  a  nu'diocrity  of  the  affections  under 
the  government  of  reason.  \  irtue  and  happiness  were  to  both 
the  su|)reme  good  of  man  ;  though  it  wjis  of  Plato’s  nature  to 
indulge  more  in  contemplating  virtue  as  in  /Avf^’good  and  fair; 
while  Aristotle  was  more  in  the  habit  of  regarding  the  practice  of 
it  as  excellent,  peculiarly  on  account  of  its  producing  happiness, 
lloth  united  their  talents  in  stemming  the  torrent  of  vice  and 
error  with  which  the  Sophists  threatened  to  inundate  the  wliolc 
rc'gions  of  h*arning,  by  tlieir  atheism,  their  cupidity,  their 
<|uackery,  and  their  destitution  of  all  practical  moral  principle. 

'I'he  contest  which  subsecpicntly  commenced  between  the 
schoids  of  Zeno  and  Epicurus,  was  a  match  of  more  worthy  coin- 
lumints  on  both  sides.  1  he  Stoics  originated  from  tlie  Cynics; 
so  called,  ;is  Aristotle  siiys  on  account  of  their  rude  (doggish) 
way  of  rebuking :  indeed,  they  aflecte^l  to  carry  their  contempt 
of  external  things  to  an  extreme  which  often  degenerated  into  the 
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jrreatcst  coarseness  anti  indecency.  From  wliat  can  be  eollected 
of  the  opinions  of  the  more  lionourahle  {ind  celebrated  sect  of  tlie 
Stoics,  it  appears  that  those  of  them  who  most  closely  followed 
their  master  Zeno,  held  that  virtue  consists  in  living  accordin<r  to 
nature ;  and  that  every  man  has  a  capacity  of  discerning  and  of 
following  nature  s  law.  Virtue  is  explained  to  be  the  true  har¬ 
mony  of  man  within  himself,  independently  of  all  reward  or  pun¬ 
ishment.  It  raises  him  to  an  apathy  towards  the  pleasures  and 
pjiins  of  sense,  and  gives  him  such  a  dominion  over  the  body, 
as  permits  even  suicide ;  which  was  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
Zeno  himself,  and  of  his  disciple  and  successor  Cleanthcs,  who 
both  at  an  advanced  age  put  themselves  to  death.  Apart  from 
this  stnnige  and  awful  perversion  of  that  self-denial  w’hich  was 
the  practical  element  of  the  Stoical  morality,  this  system  must  be 
allowed  to  possess  no  small  moral  elevation.  In  some  respects  the 
Stoicjil  doctrine  symbolizes  with  Christianity,  especially  as  we 
find  it  in  the  w  ritings  of  Senecji,  Epictetus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius, 
who  lived  after  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  eni ;  but  the 
self-denial  of  Stoicism  would,  if  carried  out,  wither  up  all  the 
most  cherished  aft'ections  of  man;  and  the  piety  it  enjoins  is 
scarcely  more  than  a  tame  submission  to  an  iron  necessity.  The 
founder  of  the  Porch  would  seem  to  have  placed  the  fundamental 
principle  of  ethics  in  the  moral  sentiments. 

Epicurus,  on  the  contrary,  based  his  system  on  the  tendency 
of  actions  to  promote  happiness.  Prudence  is  his  master  virtue, 
from  w’hich  all  others  flow,  and  by  this,  he  maintiiined,  we  arc 
taught  that  to  live  pleasundily  and  to  live  virtuously,  are  the 
same  thing.*  By  pleasure,  he  meant  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  enjoyment  in  the  present  life  ;  and,  according  to  the 
Epicurean  doctrine,  every  virtuous  action  must  have  its  motive 
in  the  design  to  benefit  the  agent.  It  must  be  conceded  to 
Epicurus  that  his  system  lays  a  much  greater  claim  to  clearness 
and  simplicity  than  that  either  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  or  Zeno.  In 
short,  it  is  much  more  of  a  system.  It  hits  the  merit,  too,  of 
placing  in  a  strong  light  the  momentous  truth,  that  virtue  is  an 
inseparable  ingredient  in  happiness.  Hence  this  philosopher  \vas 
evidently  more  or  less  a  favourite  with  many  of  those  superior 
minds  w  ho,  in  modern  times,  have  promoted  the  restoration  of 
philosophy  to  the  province  of  reason,  as  Bacon,  Gassendi, 
Hobbes,  Kewton,  Locke,  and  others.  But  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
how  readily  the  ethical  system  of  Epicurus  might  degenerate 
into  a  plea  for  the  most  sordid  self-interest,  and  the  abandonment 
of  all  law  but  inclinfation.  There  was  justice  in  Cicero ^s  re¬ 
mark,  nil  generosumy  nil  magnificum  sopit ;  and  its  true  tendency 
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wiw  tullv  manifested  when  in  the  hands  of  men  less  intellectual 
and  well-inclined  than  its  author,  it  gsive  consolidation  to  all  tliat 
was  IvLse  in  human  conduct,  and  furnished  the  libertine  with  the 
^«u*h  iuid  the  lanjj^ua^e  of  the  philosoplier.  Hence,  in  tlic  worst 
period  of  Homan  morals,  Epicureanism  became  another  name  for 
that  abandoned  licentiousness  which  marked  the  waning  power  of 
the  masters  of  the  world. 

From  the  time  wdien  the  Athenian  schools  were  closed  by 
Justinian,  to  the  rise  of  modern  science,  a  w’hole  millenium 
elapsed.  These  dark  ages  still  require  to  have  more  of  the  light 
of  research  throw'n  back  upon  them,  in  order  to  enable  us  fully 
to  appreciate  the  mode  in  wdiich  tlie  human  mind  has  found  its 
way)  at  every  step,  from  the  speculations  of  antiquity  to  its  pre¬ 
sent  opinions  respecting  all  the  grand  topics  involved  in  the 
civilization  and  the  know’ledge  of  the  western  w’orld.  Aquinas 
'mis  the  great  moralist  of  the  schools;  and  reigned  for  three 
centuries  as  a  kind  of  minor  Aristotle;  the  ethical  part  of  his 
Sunnna  Thcologue  being  the  text-book  of  most  of  the  writers 
on  morals  of  those  times.  Neither  Aquinas,  however,  nor  any  of 
his  follow’ers  apj)ear  to  have  made  a  point  of  distinguishing  the 
main  principles  of  moral  science  ;  those,  namely,  which  relate  to 
the  nature  of  virtue,  or  the  criterion  of  right  and  wrong;  and  to 
the  mode  in  which  this  distinction  is  appreliended  by  us. 

(irotius,  may,  in  some  respects,  be  regarded  as  the  father  of 
modern  ethics ;  his  celebrated  w’ork,  l)e  Jure  Belli  et  PneiSy 
|)rinted  in  1635,  having  eminently  served  to  give  a  new  direction 
to  the  studies  of  the  learned,  and  to  encourage  a  more  inde¬ 
pendent  tone  of  thinking  on  philosophical  subjects,  than  had  pre¬ 
vailed  previously  to  tlie  seventeenth  century.  But,  though 
Cirotius  and  Puffendorf  gave  a  pow'erful  impulse  to  inquiry)  they 
have  not  maintiiincd  their  repuUition  with  tlie  increasing  demand 
of  students  in  the  moral  sciences  for  clearness  and  logical  accu¬ 
racy  ;  and  the  vague  and  indeterminate  cliaracter  ot  their  re¬ 
searches,  the  chaotic  aspect  of  their  discussions,  and  the  w'ant  of 
self-consistency  in  their  view's,  have  brought  them  justly  under 
the  tanimadversion  of  Stewart,  Bentham,  and  other  critics. 

The  germs  of  most  of  the  subsequent  systems  may  be  found 
in  the  ancient  schools.  All  these  theories  may  in  some  w'ay  be 
brought  under  the  following  statement :  that  virtue  is  founded  in 
prudence  or  propriety^  or  l)enevolencc  ;  and  that  it  approves  itsell 
to  us  by  self-love^  or  reason^  or  a  moral  sense.  We  shall  noW) 
briefly,  further  illustrate  some  of  these  view’s. 

The  ethical  system  of  Hobbes,  and  of  that  satirist  of  human 
nature,  Mandeville,  is  the  most  complete  enthronement  of  selfish¬ 
ness  which  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  Hobbes  not  only  represents 
self  as  the  ultimate  object  of  every  moral  action  :  he  reduces  even 
tlie  instinctive  love  of  ]>arcuts  to  their  children  to  the  mere  pride 
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of  power  ;  s«iyin^  tJiat  this  natural  affection  ‘consists  in  a  man's 
‘  CHmcc|)tion  that  he  is  alilc  not  only  to  accomplish  his  own  de- 
‘  sires  hut  to  Jissist  others  in  theirs.’  As  to  pity,  he  defines  it 
‘  the  imai^ination  of  future  calamity  to  ourselves,  proceedintr  from 
‘  the  sense  of  another  man’s  calamity.’*  On  his  system,  love  to 
our  fellow-creatures  is  impossible ;  and  there  is  no  conceivable 
motive  for  human  conduct  but  self-love.  In  short,  Hobbism  is 
the  most  gross  and  selfish  form  of  Epicureanism.  It  is  no  won¬ 
der  that  a  system  embracing  such  elements  should,  when  it  was 
first  propounded  to  the  world,  have  called  forth  the  most 
strenuous  opposition  from  the  press.  Warburton  says,  that, 

‘  agiiinst  the  author  of  it,  the  whole  church  militiint  took  up  arms.* 
It  luid  been  well  if  the  church  had  always  been  militiint  on  as 
good  grounds,  and  with  ecpiallj^  legitimate  weapons. 

Among  the  most  distinguished  philosophical  opponents  of 
Hobbes,  were  Cudworth  and  Clarke;  with  whom  Price  and 
W'ldlaston  substantially  agree.  According  to  these  writers,  virtue 
consists  in  a  sort  of  propriety ;  that  is,  in  acting  agreeably  to 
the  eternal  fitnesses  of  things, — a  mode  of  expression  which  may 
be  so  interpreted  as  to  coalesce  with  every  theory  of  virtue  whicli 
recognizes  the  immutability  of  moral  distinctions.  According  to 
C'larkc  and  his  school,  we  feel  ourselves  irresistibly  determined  to 
a|>j)rove  some  actions  and  to  disjijiprove  of  others.  Keiison  per¬ 
ceives  right  and  wrong  by  intuition  ;  and  hence  the  obligiition  to 
act  accordingly,  apart  from  the  will  of  (lod ;  which  alwjiys 
chooses  in  harmony  with  these  fitnesses.  Put  this  system  docs 
not  clearly  point  out  in  what  these  fitnesses  consist,  and  it  makes 
no  adeipiate  provision  even  for  the  limiUitioii  of  the  faculties  of* 
moral  agents,  not  to  say  for  the  error  and  vitiation  which  may 
attach  to  their  moral  perceptions.  What  finite  nature  can  gnisp 
the  boundless  range  of  the  eternal  and  universal  abstract  relations 
of  things  ! 

C'udworth  and  Clarke  sought  for  the  source  of  our  moral  senti¬ 
ments  in  reason  alone  :  in  Lord  Shiiftcsbury’s  Inquiry  Conrern- 
iny  \  irtue^  we  discern  the  element  of  the  theory  of  a  moral 
sense  ;  unless  Dr.  Henry  More  meant  the  same  thing  by  what  he 
somewhat  oddly  calls,  in  his  Enchiridion^  the  ‘boniform  faculty.’ 
Putlor  and  Hutcheson,  who  ])ursued  Shaftesbury’s  idea,  agree  in 
maintaining  that  there  is  a  distinct  moral  faculty  in  human  na¬ 
ture;  but  both  are  obscure  in  conse(juence  of  their  describing  the 
moral  sense,  and  virtuous  actions,  reciprocally  by  each  other. 
\  irtuous  actions  are  said  to  be  those  which  are  approved  by  the 
inond  sense,  and  the  moral  sense  is  that  faculty  which  approves 
virtuous  actions,  'riuis  the  nature  of  good,  and  the  perception 
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oi'  are  confiisod.  Butler’s  theory  does  not  elearly  reply  to 
the  question,  What  is  it  that  constitutes  an  action  ri^ht  ?  He 
says,  indeed,  ajjreeably  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  that  virtue 
consists  in  ‘following  nature,’  or  that  complex  constitution  of 
man  of  which  conscience  is  the  reji^nlatin^  [)ower.  1\)  live  ac¬ 
cording^  to  nature,  therefore,  is  to  live  accordinjr  to  conscinice. 
Hut  on  this  principle  exclusively,  conscience  onj>;ht  to  be  a  con- 
sUuit  and  not  a  variable  impulse ;  whereas,  the  history  of  the 
world  proves  that  conscience  may,  by  its  darkness  and  perversion, 
load  a  mother  to  sjicrifice  her  babe  to  the  Ganges, — an  act  sniely 
the  most  opposed  to  ‘  nature  ’  and  to  all  rational  moral  practice. 

1  hitler  does  not  distinctly  point  out  in  what  conscience  consists. 
When  the  perceptions  of  a  moral  ajj^ent,  with  regard  to  duty,  be¬ 
come  by  any  means  erroneous  or  obscure,  the  decisions  of  the 
moral  faculty  require  to  be  rectitied,  if  it  be  admitted  that  a  per¬ 
manent  relation  subsists  between  the  nature  of  virtue  and  moral 
agency.  Notwithstiuulin^  the  suj)erior  merits  of  Ihitler’s  system 
to  many  others,  we  cannot  brin^  ourselves  to  think  that  he  has 
sitisfactorily  cleared  up  the  question  relatini^  to  the  criterion 
of  moral  actions. 

Hutcheson  was  the  first  of  the  IScottish  meta}>hysicians  since 
the  Restoration  ;  and  to  his  school,  with  more  or  less  of  modifica¬ 
tion,  belong  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  and  Brown.  These,  if  we 
may  be  jianloned  for  usin^  a  sort  of  German  compound,  may  be 
called  nature-moral-sentiment  jdiilosophers.  Hutcheson  calls 
conscience  the  moral  sense  ;  having  for  its  object  a  general  bene¬ 
volence  so  disinterested,  as  to  exclude  jiersonal  prudence  from 
the  sphere  of  moral  approbation ;  a  view  of  virtue  which,  as  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  observes,  is  ‘  contradicted  by  every  man’s 
‘feelings.’  With  Hutcheson  the  moral  sense  is  analogous  to  our 
organic  senses;  being  an  internal  instead  of  an  external  faculty. 
As  we  distinguish  white  from  black  by  the  eye,  so  we  feel  by 
this  inward  sense  that  an  action  is  right  or  wrong;  and  this 
faculty  is  a  sure  arbiter  of  morality.  Here,  virtue  has  no  foun¬ 
dation  but  in  our  moral  faculty  ;  and  our  estimate  of  it  ought  to 
be  equally  uniform  with  the  operation  of  our  senses.  When  we 
siiy  of  an  action  that  it  is  rifjhty  all  we  mean  is,  that  the  couiem- 
jilation  of  it  excites  pleasure  in  our  minds,  and  vice  t'ersd.  It 
IS  obvious  that  the  fact  is  here  overlooked,  that  right  and  wrong 
express  qualities  of  actions,  independently  of  our  perceptions, 
however  closely  related  to  theip.  Accordinj^  to  this  theory,  an 
‘ilteration  in  our  estimates  of  actions  would  change  their  mond 
quality  from  bad  to  good,  and  the  reverse.  Adam  Smith’s  doc¬ 
trine  of  sympathy,  detailed  in  his  beautiful  philosophical  romance. 
The  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments^  equally  renders  all  morality 
merely  relative;  and  it  miikes  no  adequate  provision  for  answer¬ 
ing  the  question.  Why  is  one  action  right  and  another  wrong  ? 
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Similiir  defects  attach  to  the  system  of  Dr.  Brown.  Like  liiitclie. 
sou  and  Smith,  lie  places  virtue  simply  in  the  constitution  of  the 
human  mind.  He  conies  the  nearest  to  Hutcheson,  denoininaN 
injy  that  an  original  susceptibility  of  moral  emotion,  which 
Hutcheson  calls  a  moral  sense;  but  he  still  more  clearly  avows 
that  all  we  mean  by  the  moral  differences  of  actions,  is  their  ten¬ 
dency  to  excite  one  emotion  rather  than  another. 

That  extraordinary  theologico-metaphysical  genius,  Jonathan 
Edwards,  aime  in  some  respects  between  the  abstract  intellectual 
school  of  Cudworth  and  Clarke,  and  the  natural-sentiment  school 
of  Hutcheson  and  Adam  Smith  ;  inasmuch  Jis  that  he  introduced 
emotion  into  virtue,  though  \^ithout  lowering  it,  like  the  latter 
philosophers,  into  a  mere  sentiment,  or  a  kind  of  instinct.  He 
makes  virtue  to  consist  in  Move  to  being  in  general;*  a  system  too 
abstnict  to  be  reduced  to  practice ;  and  which,  to  adduce  no  other 
objection,  does  not  make  adequate  provision  for  the  private  aflfec- 
tions;  for  these  obviously  depend  on  grounds  too  limited  to 
admit  of  being  included,  in  the  above  principle,  among  the 
virtues. — Very  different  was  die  system  proposed  by  David 
Hume.  So  far  as  his  views  on  our  moral  sentiments  are  con¬ 
cerned,  he  seems  to  have  blended  the  theories  of  reason  and  in¬ 
ternal  sense  ;  but  in  examining  what  actions  are  pleasing  or  dis¬ 
pleasing  to  the  beholder,  as  approving  themselves  to  our  minds, 
or  the  contniry,  he  finds  that  the  merit  of  actions  depends  wholly 
on  their  usefulness  or  natural  tendency  to  add  to  the  sum  of 
human  happiness.  He  may,  in  short  be  regarded  as  at  the  head 
of  those  philosophers,  in  this  country,  who  have  distinctly  advo¬ 
cated  the  doctrine  that  vtilify  is  the  foundation  of  virtue,  riiis 
system,  which  evidently  has  its  germ  in  that  of  Epicurus,  has 
pre railed  with  various  modifications,  more  than  any  other ;  and 
it  has  enrolled  on  the  list  of  its  supporters,  some  of  the  acutest 
minds;  witness  Paley,  Bentliam,  Mill,  and  others;  among  whom 
M’e  do  not  hesiuite  to  include  our  author. 

Mr.  ISmitli  so  far  agrees  with  Paley  as  to  maintain  that  it  is 
essential  to  a  right  action  that  it  should  conduce  to  happiness. 
On  other  important  points,  as  we  shall  see,  he  is  decidedly  at 
issue  with  that  most  popular  of  English  moralists ;  whose  Lax 
practiad  application  of  the  principle  of  utility,  has  fostered  a  pre¬ 
judice  against  it  which  later  speculations  have  often  tended  only 
to  confirm.  Hence  those  who  are  chiefly  acipiainted  with  the 
doctrine  as  it  is  embodied  in  a  Uingible  shape  in  Paley *s  chapters 
on  Lies,  and  Subscription  to  Articles,  or  in  the  still  grosser  forms 
in  which  it  has  sometimes  more  recently  appeared,  are  little 
awTire  of  the  very  different  complexion  it  may  assume  in  the 
hands  of  others : — for  example,  of  that  more  refined  and  elevated 
moral  thinker.  President  Dwight.  Mr.  Smith  admits  that  some 
of  the  utilitarian  philosophers  have  attempted  to  deduce  conse- 
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ijuonces  from  the  general  principle,  which,  if  carried  out,  would 
furnish  excuses  for  the  most  horrid  crimes,  subvert  the  established 
rules  of  human  duty,  and  speedily  dissolve  the  w’hole  fabric  of 
society.  Hence  the  violent  prejudice,  he  thinks,  which  has  pre¬ 
vailed  among  many  against  the  very  term  utility  or  expedian'y^ 
in  reference  to  morals ;  as  though  it  were  opposed  to  the  idea  of 
strict  right  and  justice,  and  implied  that  every  man’s  own  desire 
might  be  his  law,  to  the  neglect  of  certain  general  principles, 
bearing  on  the  various  relations  in  which  utility  shoula  be 
viewed. 

In  consequence  of  the  diffusely  analytical  and  desultory  mode 
which  has  been  pursued  in  these  volumes,  those  who  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  admire  the  eminently  lucid  synthesis  of  Paley,  will  miss 
it  here,  creditable  as  the  wwk  is  to  the  thinking  powers  of  the 
author.  He  seems  not  to  have  been  unconscious  that  he  has 
sometimes  ‘  lost  his  way,’  and  ‘  w'andered  far  about but  he 
alleges,  that  he  adopted  this  circuitous  method  because  it  pro¬ 
mised  ‘most  entertainment’  to  himself.  His  readers  w'ould,  pro¬ 
bably,  have  been  equally  ‘entertained,’  and  more  profited,  if  he 
had  conducted  them  by  a  more  direct  course.  As  it  is,  they  are 
frequently  led  fatiguingly  over  the  sjune  ground,  and  their  pro¬ 
gress  is  sometimes  impeded  by  the  digressions  which,  however 
imporUint  the  subjects,  would  have  been  more  valuable  had  these 
volumes  been  digested  into  a  more  harmonious  wliole.  As  a 
consequence,  the  work  is  too  long ;  and  should  it  go  to  a  second 
edition,  we  would  strongly  recommend  the  author  to  affect  a 
stricter  method,  to  condense  his  repetitions,  and  to  reduce  the 
whole  by  at  least  one-third.  We  shall  now  endeavour  to  bring 
together,  in  as  short  a  compass  as  w  e  can,  the  leading  principles 
wliich  are  laid  before  us,  as  we  have  been  able  to  gather  them  in 
the  course  of  our  perusal. 

Mr.  Smith  rejects  the  hypothesis  that  moral  approbation,  and 
disjipprobation,  are  to  be  resolved  into  a  mere  ftelimj.  In  the 
decisions  wdiich  moral  agents  pronounce  on  actions,  he  says, 
reason,  and  no  other  faculty,  is  competent  to  be  their  guide,  whe¬ 
ther  its  operation  be  in  any  case  intuitive  or  deductive.  Ad¬ 
mitting  this  principle,  the  author  does  not  object  to  call  the  faculty 
which  thus  discriminates,  a  moral  seme,  or  to  regard  it  as  identi- 
c*al  with  conscience.  He  takes  for  granted  that  tliere  is  some¬ 
thing  immutable  in  morality,  something  right  which  never  can  be 
w  rong,  and  vice  versd,  independently  of  the  feelings  or  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  moral  agents.  Something  is  in  its  own  nature  obliga¬ 
tory — why  we  cannot  tell,  he  says,  any  more  tlian  why  a  whole 
must  be  greater  tlian  its  part.  The  order  of  our  moral  judgments 
is  this:— that  from  the  very  conception  we  form  of  pleasure  and 
Ijain  arises  the  first  principle  of  morals ;  namely,  that  it  is  fit 
a  priori  that  every  sentient  being  should  be  happy  rather  than 
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misenihlo.  TIk'  notion  of  fitness  next  involves  that  of  ohli^ra. 
tion.  Wo  ciinnot  perceive  that  a  tliin«^  is  fit  to  he  done,  without 
|>erceivin^  that  it  is  wliat  an  ai>;ent  ou^lit  to  do,  rather  tlian  the 
contrary.  Tiie  idea  of  obligation  implies  that  it  is  fit  that  the 
state  of  him  who  chooses  to  do  what  is  obligatory  should  be  better 
than  it  otherwise  would  be :  and  we  must  feel  some  complacency 
in  a  bein^  wlii  desires  to  do  what  is  obli<^,itory,  and  the  reverse. 
Oblijjation  aiij  fitness  are  expressive  of  entirely  sim|)le  ideas,  and 
therefi>re  do  nbt  admit  of  definition.  In  proportion  as  the  effects 
of  any  action,  whether  tiiken  as  an  individual,  or  as  representiuir 
a  class,  are  fit  or  unfit,  there  exists  an  obligation  to  perform  or  to 
avoid  that  action.  ‘  This  principle,*  says  the  author,  ‘  without 
‘any  other,  is  jjufficient  to  explain  all  the  rules  of  morality.* 

In  explanation  of  the  criterion  of  riji^ht  and  wrontr,  Mr.  Smith 
professes  to  have  treated  with  more  care  and  minuteness  than 
other  writers  tie  a])parenlly  eontiietini(  relations  of  utility ;  and 
we  think  this  ekim  is  ju?it.  We  must  not,  he  observes,  simply 
ask  wherein  th&oodness  of  an  action  consists,  but  wherein  lies 
its  fitness,  its  oBii^ation,  its  virtue,  its  merit.  The  notion  of  a 
moral  action  is  c<>mj)lex  :  an  effect  is  |)roduced, — a  sentient  beiiiu^ 
or  beings  receive  pleasure  or  pain.  'I'he  effect  may  be  fit  or  un¬ 
fit  to  tiike  place,  without  reference  to  the  character  or  intention 
of  the  jiji^ent.  Obligation  is  a  certiiin  situation  in  which  an  au^ent 
is  placed  in  relation  to  this  effect ;  he  is  under  an  obliiratioii  to 
pnxluce  it ;  there  is  a  reason  why  he  should  do  so.  Different 
ajj^ents  may  be  under  different  decrees  of  obligation  to  produce 
effects  of  the  same  fitness.  \  irtuc  is  a  (piality  of  an  ailment’s 
mind  or  disposition,  by  which  he  is  more  or  less  sensible  of  the 
influence  of  the  motive  which  obligation  furnishes  ;  but  a  jj^eneral 
definition  of  virtue  is  impossible,  as  it  is  aj)plied  to  a  variety  of 
(pialities.  Where  two  agents  are  under  the  same  obligation,  and 
are  naturally  formed  witli  ecpial  degrees  of  regard  to  its  influ¬ 
ence,  if  one  makes  a  voluntary  exertion  to  fulfil  the  (d)ligation, 
and  the  other  none,  this  exertion  is  merit ;  and  it  is  opposed  to 
guilt.  Thus  virtue  consists  in  the  spontaneous  disposition,  and 
merit  in  the  voluntary  choice,  to  do  something  which  reason  is 
capable  of  perceiving  to  be  obligatory.  A  notion  of  obligation 
may  exist  without  an  immediate  reference  to  any  species  of 
effect;  but  cannot  be  originally  formed  without  such  reference. 
A  sensibility  to  moral  obligjition  must  always  be  distinguished 
from  mere  natural  affection  of  any  kind.  Virtue  is  a  regard  for 
moral  obligation :  a  regjird  for  this  is  a  regard  for  fitness ;  and 
this  again  is  a  regjird  for  the  promotion  of  happiness,  \’irtue, 
in  its  simple.U  essence,  is  a  regard  for  the  gO(Kl  of  all  sentient 
beings  including  the  agent  himself: — so  understood,  the  autlu>r 
thinks  that  the  system  that  virtue  is  founded  in  benevolence  is 
unexceptionable.  Our  notions  of  merit  and  of  guilt  are  ulti« 
mately  contained  in  those  of  happiness  and  misery. 
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When  we  ask  wliy  wo  pronounce  an  action  good,  we  must 
(HMisider,  sjiys  our  author,  whether  in  so  calling  it  we  have  re¬ 
spect  to  its  effect, — to  tlie  amount  of  reason  why  any  or  some 
one  agent  should  nerform  it, —  to  the  disposition  leading  to  its 
performance, — to  the  energy  of  will  or  self-command  employed 
In  choosing  to  perform  it  independently  of  present  inclinations ; 
in  short,  whether  the  action  be  characterized  as  a  fit  end  merely, 
a  special  duty,  a  virtue,  or  a  merit.  The  practical  judgments  of 
mankind  are  generally  founded  on  a  sort  of  general  view  of  all 
these  particulars.  It  is  further  remarked,  that  those  w’ho  agree 
in  regarding  some  common  quality  as  characteristic  of  all  good 
actions,  may  assign  different  reasons  ivhy  wc  ought  to  perforin 
such  iictions :  accordingly  Mr.  Smith  holds,  with  Paley,  that 
utility  is  the  criterion  of  virtue,  while  he  rejects  that  writer’s 
theory  of  obligation.  Paley’s  definition  of  virtue  is  ‘  the  doing 
‘  good  to  mankind,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  and  for  the 
‘  siike  of  everhtsting  happiness.  Accordirtg  to  which  definition,’ 
julds  l^dey,  ‘  the  good  of  mankind  is  the  subject,  the  will  of  God 
‘  the  rule,  and  everlasting  happiness  the  motive  of  human  virtue.* 
Tie  author  of  the  ‘  Philosophy  of  Morals,*  is  of  opinion  that,  un- 
ilerstanding  every  effect  to  be  of  utility  which  is  more  or  less 
beneficial,  ‘  the  utility  of  actions  is  the  sole  principle  from  which 
‘  their  obligation  can  be  deduced.*  It  appears  to  us  that  Mr. 
Smith  here  differs  from  Paley  in  one  point,  which  it  is  of  grcjit 
iinportiince  to  maintain,  bor  can  it  be  doubted  whether  the 
solemn  sanction  of  virtue  which  is  found  in  the  idea  of  a  Supreme 
Moral  Governor,  should  ever  be  kept  away  from  the  fore-ground 
of  a  system  of  morals  ?  For  this  omission  wc  think  no  attempt  at 
metaphysical  accuracy  can  atone.  Mr.  Smith  successfully  viiuli- 
cates  l\dey  from  the  charge  of  theoretically  sjicrificing  truth  and 
justice  in  maintaining  the  ‘subject’  of  human  virtue  to  be 
‘  happiness  ;*  and  remarks,  that  a  regard  to  this  kind  of  utility,  or 
henevoleiice,  cannot  exist  without  justice.  To  say  that  we  ought 
not  to  sjicrifice  truth  to  utility,  is,  he  observes,  to  .say  that  we 
oiiglit  not  to  sjicrifice  our  health  to  our  happiness.  There  can¬ 
not  be  a  regard  to  utility  without  a  regard  to  truth.  A  benevo¬ 
lent  man  may  violate  truth,  as  a  benevolent  judge  may  let  a 
criminal  escape ;  but  this  kind  of  benevolence  is  a  mere  instinc¬ 
tive  affection  ;  or  is  one  that  mistiikes  its  object.  Taking  utility 
in  its  general  and  absolute,  instead  of  its  specific  and  relative  im¬ 
port,  there  is  no  action  reckoned  morally  obligatory  of  which 
utility  is  not  the  distinguishing  characteristic.  Yet  the  utility  of 
an  jiction  is  not  that  by  which  w'e  estimate  the  virtue  or  merit  of 
an  agent;  this  merit  consists  in  his  endeavour  to  fulfil  moral 
obligation.  Utility  does  not  explain  wherein  the  moral  virtue  of 
an  agent  consists, — but  wherein  consists  the  obligation  of  the 
action  ;  or  w  hy  it  should  be  performed.  The  opponents  of  utility 
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affirm  that  on  this  principle  every  man  must  be  left  to  decide  for 
himself  what  actions  are  of  utility ;  but  no — siiys  Mr.  Smitli ; 
whether  a  eerUiin  species  of  actions  will  j)roduce  good  or  evil 
effects,  is  a  point  in  regard  to  which  there  is  a  true  and  a  false ; 
and  the  knowledge  of  this  must  be  gained  like  other  knowh‘dge. 
Men  often  act  on  trust  without  reference  to  utility;  but  when 
they  ^/o  judge  of  their  duty,  they  judge  from  views  of  utility.  If 
it  were  to  be  alleged  as  an  objection  that,  on  the  principle  of 
utility,  a  small  theft  might,  in  cerUiin  cases,  do  little  or  no  harm, 
— the  reply  is,  we  must  look  to  general  rules :  if  it  be  said  that 
men  do  not  always  think  of  general  rules,  this  is  no  proof  that 
they  ought  not.  ^Ir.  Smith  also  suites  that  neither  the  sup¬ 
porters  nor  the  opponents  of  utility  have  generally  perceived  that 
there  is  no  opposition  between  it  and  tlie  doctrine  of  a  moral 
faculty.  Conscience,  however,  is  not  a  blind  instinct.  Its  easy 
or  uneiisy  state  does  not  discriminate  between  a  right  and  a 
w  rong  action,  irrespectively  of  the  view  tiken  by  the  agent,  of  its 
nature  and  tendency.  This  discrimination  is  not  made  without 
a  consideration  of  the  effects  of  the  action.  Many  a  man  mistakes 
right  for  wrong,  and  rive  rvrsd.  The  decision  of  conscience  is 
according  to  our  estimate  of  right  and  wrong, — our  conception, 
that  is,  of  the  action  as  having  a  certain  tendency  or  effect. 
Whether  cc»nsciencc  be  regarded  as  a  judgment,  or  a  feeling,  or 
both, — the  action  cannot  be  distinguished  as  right  or  wrong,  in 
the  sense  of  obligatory,  independently  of  its  effects.  The  above 
may  be  regarded  as  a  summary  of  the  doctrines  conUiined  in  these 
volumes,  collected  from  various  jiarts  of  the  w’ork.  If  some  of 
the  statements  are  ambiguous,  or  seem  to  clash  with  each  other, 
we  can  only  siiy  that  we  have  iis  much  as  possible  confined  our¬ 
selves  to  the  author’s  ow  n  phnuseology,  w  herever  it  wius  of  conse¬ 
quence  to  <lo  so.  As  a  further  illustration  of  his  views  of  moral 
obligation,  we  extract  as  follows : 

‘  Some  religious  j)ersons  are  fond  of  maintaining  that  the  merit  of 
any  action  consists  entirely  in  its  being  performed  to  please  God.  Now 
1  hold  it  to  be  exceedingly  clear  that  the  smaller  and  few  er  the  motives 
from  which  a  moral  agent  fulfils  a  moral  obligation,  his  virtue  and 
merit  are  the  greater :  consecpiently,  a  man  who  performs  an  action 
simply  iH'cause  he  believes  it  to  l)e  right,  and  for  no  other  reason,  may 
have  more  virtue  and  merit,  than  one  who  partly  performs  it  for  that 
nnwtm,  and  partly  because  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Deity  ;  more  especially 
as  in  the  latter  case,  he  may  be  acting  from  a  principle  of  selfish  pru¬ 
dence,  a  hojHJ  of  reward,  or  fear  of  punishment ;  and  his  act  must  in 
this  single  resjwct  be  less  appnwed  by  the  Deity.  But  the  Deity, 
though  nppnwdng  the  agent  tor  acting  without  the  motive,  may  yet 
condemn  him  fi»r  heinff  without  it.*— \"ol.  II.,  p.  71). 

*  It  it  Ik'  said  that  the  ordinary  rules  of  morality  ought  to  l)e  fol- 
lowetl  because  the  observance  of  them  is  commanded  by  the  Deity, 
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we  must  inquire  what  are  the  various  sj)ecific  reas«>ns  wliy  we  ou^ht  t<» 
oIk'v  the  will  of  the  Deity.  Now  we  ought  to  olH*y  it  either  l)ocause 
we  perceive  the  obligations  of  his  laws  in  their  own  nature,  and  with¬ 
out  regard  to  their  being  coniinandod  ;  or  because  we  assume  that  Wing 
iviiunanded  they  are  of  intrinsic  <d)ligati(»n,  whether  we  c;ui  perceive 
the  grounds  or  not ;  or  In'caiise  we  shall  W  rewarded  for  obedience, 
punished  for  disobedience,  whether  they  are  in  their  own  nature  obli- 
jrattirv  or  not ;  or  because  (iod  has  been  iKMieticent  or  merciful  to  us, 
aiul  therefore  we  ought,  in  return,  to  do  what  is  pleasing  to  him.  The 
first  reason  resolves  itself  into  the  general  iiujuiry.  Tlie  like  may  W 
said  of  the  second.  The  man  who  believes  himself  bound  to  act  on 
the  principle  t»f  utility  may  believe  himself  Inmnd  to  follow  the  divine 
will,  as  the  most  unerring  guide  in  the  a])plicatiou  of  that  principle. 
In  regard  to  the  third  reason — if  we  ought  to  obey  the  divine  conu 
luaiuls,  merely  in  order  to  obtain  the  rewards  of  obedience,  is  our  obe¬ 
dience  rendered  for  any  thing  else  in  this  case  but  its  utility — to  our¬ 
selves  ?  In  regard  to  the  fourth  reastm,  if  we  ought  to  obey  the 
divine  laws  in  order  to  ])lease  the  divine  Heing,  on  account  of  his 
Wnelits  bestowed  t»n  us,  does  not  this  suppose  that  our  obedience  is  of 
utility — is  pleasing  to  the  divine  Being  ?  Did  we  not  think  or  fancy 
tliat  our  obedience  is  agreeable^  we  sbould  not  have  the  notion  of  Wing 
lM)und  or  <d)liged  in  gratitude,  as  distinct  from  every  other  reason,  to 
obey  the  Deity.  Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  utili/yy  in  a 
more  or  less  extended  meaning  of  the  term,  is  the  source  of  all  our 
moral  notions  ;  and  that  however  a  regard  to  it  may  be  mixed  up  with, 
or  even  superseded  by,  other  principles  of  conduct,  it  is  the  utility, 
real  or  apparent,  of  an  action,  and  that  alone,  that  can  ever  produce  in 
the  mind  of  an  agent  the  perception  of  its  being  morally  oblignlory* 

— ib.,  pp.  ini) — 197. 


It  must  be  admitted  that  Mr.  8mitb  hits  redeemed  the  general 
theory  of  utility  from  the  necessity  of  lying  under  those  preju¬ 
dices  which  have  arisen  against  it  in  the  minds  of  many  reflecting 
persons,  in  consequence  of  its  jissociation  with  the  coldly-calcu¬ 
lating  school  of  the  modern  utilitcirians.  I’hese  juridical  moralists 
are  siidly  wanting  in  their  estimate  of  the  moral  beauty  of  virtue 
tor  its  own  sake,  and  in  their  hands  it  is  in  danger  of  being  sunk 
into  an  aflfair  of  narrow  expediency  and  self-interest.  Our 
author  is  not  of  the  second  school  of  Epicurus ;  and  he  has 
well  defended  the  doctrine  he  espouses  from  the  charge  of  being 
a  mere  earth-born,  selfish  calculation.  VV^e  think,  however,  that 
he  luis  erred  in  not  introducing  more  of  the  siinction  of  religion 
at  the  foundation  of  his  moral  scheme.  Tliough  we  regard 
Paley’s  theory  of  motive  as  much  too  selfish,  and  his  practical 
views  as  often  too  lax ;  yet,  w'hatever  be  his  faults,  Paley  de¬ 
served  the  name  of  a  ‘  Christian  moralist,*  in  contradistinction 
to  Hume  and  many  others,  by  placing  in  the  fore-front  of  his 
system  ‘  the  will  of  Ciod,*  so  far  as  it  can  be  known,  as  the  rule 
<d  virtue;  and,  insisting  on  this,  as  ‘the  whole  business*  of  mo- 
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nility,  Mr.  Smith,  we  think,  keeps  this  imporUint  inirredient  of  a 
moral  system  too  much  in  the  hack-ground.  VVe  do  not  mean 
that  he  overlooks — much  less  denies  that  a  rej^ard  to  the  will  of 
the  Deity  is  a  part  of  virtue : — hut  he  treats  it  rather  as  an  iso¬ 
lated  duty,  than  as  an  element  which  ought  to  pervade  moral 
agency  in  the  form  of  a  presiding  principle.  He  merges  it  too 
much  in  the  general  doctrine  of  utility,  alleging  that,  after  all, 
this  is  ‘  the  sole  principle  from  which  moral  ohligjition  can  be 
deduced.*  We  agree  with  our  author  that,  so  far  as  induction 
can  lead  us,  we  are  able  to  conclude  that  all  the  actions  to  perform 
which  there  is  an  ascertained  moral  obligation,  will  he  found  uni- 
versidly  characterized  by  utility — that  is,  they  tend  directly  or 
indirectly  to  promote  happiness :  hut  we  think  that  the  general 
(piestion,  Why  otf(/ht  a  certain  action  to  he  done — why  is  it  ohli- 
g*atory  ? — is  not  adequately  answered  when  it  is  replied  that  its 
binding  force  lies  in  its  perceived  utility — that  this  is  the  ‘  sok 
principh'^  of  moral  obligation.  This  answer  seems  to  us  too 
much  to  overlook  the  Deity  as  the  prime  source  of  all  moral  rela¬ 
tions.  It  is  making  utility  somewhat  like  the  fate  of  the  ancients, 
which  seemed  to  have  an  indcfinahle,  shadowy  existence,  apart 
from  that  of  the  gods,  and  which  bound  .Inpiter  himself  in  chains. 

e  would  rather  siy  that  utility,  understood  in  its  widest  and 
highest  possible  sense,  and  in  all  its  relations,  is,  so  far  as  we 
have  the  opportunity  of  judging,  the  mark  that  is  borne  by  those 
actions  which  are  in  harmony  with  the  moral  nature  of  (iod,  the 
original  source  of  all  moral  relations,  as  his  physical  being  is  the 
stmree  of  all  other  existence,  'lo  siiy  that  the  obligation  of  an 
action  lies  in  its  utility,  even  supposing  that  we  could  always  per¬ 
ceive  that  utility,  appears  too  much  like  placing  all  those  objects 
of  human  agency  which  have  not  Ciod  for  their  immediate  object, 
out  of  the  sphere  of  religious  obligation  ;  which,  as  Paley  re¬ 
marks,  is  the  siime  as  moral.  If  an  action  be  obligatory,  it  is  so 
as  more  or  less  bearing  the  impress  of  the  divine  will.  Not  that 
we  believe  it  to  be  the  expression  of  the  divine  will  that  wJr/Z/e.v  an 
action  /rV  as  an  end^  so  as  to  eonstitute  its  fitness,  any  more  than 
the  stamp  on  the  coin  constitutes  it  gold  or  silver;  the  stamp  is 
oidv  an  evidence  of  its  being  such.  The  expression  of  the  will 
of  C.cmI,  whether  definitely  given  in  revelation,  or  giithercd  siitis- 
factorily  from  nature  and  Providence,  is  a  proof  that  what  is  indi¬ 
cated  will  promote  happiness,  as  hein^  in  harmony  with  the  con¬ 
stitution,  it  we  may  so  s«iy,  of  the  divine  mind,  which  was  jirior, 
by  infinite  ^es,  to  the  existence  of  creatures,  and  consecpiently 
to  the  relations  they  now  sustain.  We  would,  therefore,  not  look 
beyond  the  nature  of  the  Deity  for  the  foundation  of  rectitude. 

I  here  is  a  moral  propriety  in  acting  in  harmony  with  the  ideas 
of  the  divine  mind,  because,  here,  all  is  perfection.  We  wouhl 
take  a  more  Platonic  view  of  the  subject  than  our  author  seems 
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to  admit,  and  say  that  the  ‘first  fair  and  tlic  first  p^ood,*  is  the 
ixhym  where,  to  creatures,  all  calculations  are  merged  and  lost ; 
and  that  when  we  have  said  that  Gixl  has  nointed  out  to  man  a 
c*ertiiin  train  of  action  jis  his  duty — that  the  nerfection  of  the 
divine  nature  is  the  source  from  which  these  indications  emanate, 
— and  that  happiness  on  the  gnuid  scale  necessarily  follou'S  in 
the  train  of  these  actions,  tis  tlic  shadow  follows  the  substance, 
we  have  come  to  mi  ultimate  principle,  and  can  go  no  farther. 
Reason  dictiites  the  belief  that  the  Creator  can  have  no  possible 
ends  in  view  but  his  own  glory  and  the  happiness  of  his  creji- 
tures ;  and  reason  approves  these  as  worthy  ends.  Of  this  deci¬ 
sion  of  reason  the  voice  of  revelation  is  more  than  confirmatory — 
these  ends  are  its  sole  avowed  design,  though  to  trace  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  are  promoted  and  harmonized,  is  not  always 
within  human  power;  because  a  darkness  rests  on  the  whole 
subject  of  moral  evil,  which  reason  is  not  able,  and  revelation 
does  not  profess  to  dispel.  We  admit  that,  by  a  refined  analysis, 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  happiness  of  man  may  both  be  brought 
under  the  category  of  utility  ;  for  the  divine  glory  may,  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  the  Divine  Being  himself,  be  regarded  as  the  divine 
happiness.  Yet  we  think  that  to  say  that  the  sole  adeipiate  mo¬ 
tive,  to  us,  for  acting  virtuously  is  utility,  is,  at  the  least,  going 
somewhat  far  about,  rather  than  near  at  hand,  for  the  source  of 
obligation.  As  to  the  ultimate  Jitness  of  an  end  being  its  ten¬ 
dency  to  promote  happiness,  Mr.  Smith’s  views  will  be  found  not 
to  diflfer  from  those  of  Dr.  Dwight ;  but  we  are  much  misUiken 
if  Dwight  would  admit  that  the  ‘sole  ohligatmi  of  an  fiction  is 
utility  nor  w'ould  he  give  so  little  distinctness  and  relief  to  the 
will  of  (tod,  so  far  as  known,  Jis  the  only  safe  rule  and  sUindard 
of  virtue.  We  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe,  with  Mr. 
Smith,  that  in  any  case  an  action  is  more  acceptiible  to  the  Deity 
be  cause  a  man  has  performed  it  simply  from  a  view  of  its  utility, 
and  without  any  reierencc  to  the  divine  will. 

Our  author  ably  refutes  the  sentimental  school  of  Hutcheson, 
Adam  Smith,  aiul  Brown,  on  the  subject  of  a  moral  sense.  He 
resolves  conscience,  we  think  agreeably  to  truth,  into  an  exercise 
of  judgment  attended  with  certain  corresponding  feelings  termed 
emotions.  But  we  are  not  sure,  whether  by  leaning  a  little  too 
much  to  the  intellectual,  in  order  to  avoid  the  sentimental  hypo¬ 
thesis,  he  does  not  fail  to  give  adequate  prominence  to  the  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  those  pleasurable  or  painful  feelings  wdiich  attend  a 
jtidginent  formed  of  our  own  moral  actions,  as  distinguished  from 
that  of  which  the  actions  of  others  are  the  object.  The  volumes 
before  us,  however,  we  may  inform  the  reader,  are  in  general  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  much  originality  and  acuteness,  considerable  power 
of  analysis,  and  some  facility  of  illustration.  The  author  seems 
to  us  to  have  been  particularly  successful  in  exposing  the  chic-f 
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objections  that  have  been  brought  ao^inst  the  principle  that 
utility,  on  the  scale,  is  a  criterion  of  all  virtuous  actions. 

Ill  the  chapter  on  Liberty  and  Necessity,  Mr.  Smith  attcm|)ts 
to  overthrow  the  doctrine  of  jihilosophical  necessity  so  tri¬ 
umphantly  established,  nearly  a  century  a^o,  by  that  profound 
thinker  Jonathan  Edwards.  Onr  author  alleges  that  he  ‘cjui 
‘  find  no  room  in  the  system  of  necessity  for  onr  notions  of  merit 
<and  jj^uilt,  or  destrt  of  reward  and  punishment.*  He  therefore 
makes  a  stiuinch  thrust  at  that  irrefrat^able  fact  in  man’s  nature — 
that  his  moral  choice  is  always  determined  by  the  stronirest  in¬ 
ducement  ;  or  that  the  phenomena  of  human  volition  are,  like 
those  of  nature,  only  to  be  explained  on  the  principle  of  causation 
— a  fact  which  it  must  be  allowed  is  rather  unhappily  associated, 
by  the  term  employed,  with  the  idea  of  something*  irresistible,  or 
with  physical  necessity.  Whatever  difficidties  we  may  still  feel 
in  atteinjitin^  perfectly  to  harmonize  this  fact  in  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  man,  with  some  of  the  bearin<j^s  of  his  accountableness, 
certain  it  is  that  the  difiiculties  which  attach  to  the  ojiposite 
hypothesis  are  much  greater,  for  they  amount  to  the  utmost  al)- 
snrdities  and  contnidictions.  Here  the  attempt  to  steer  clear  of 
C'harybdis  produces  an  entire  shijiwreck  on  Scylla.  Mr.  Smith 
would  fain,  if  he  could,  cashier  motives  altoi^^ether  from  havintr 
any  thini^  to  do  necessiirily  with  our  volitions  ;  but,  findinii^  that 
this  would  be  rather  too  much  of  a  hecatomb  to  be  sacrificed  to 
the  shrine  of  his  self-determining  power,  he  thinks  better  of  it, 
and  labours  to  combine  the  doctrine  of  the  strontj^est  motive  with 
that  of  the  supreme  prerou^ative  of  the  will  to  determine  itself— i\\c 
very  scheme  which  Edwards  demolished  with  such  ^rave  irony, 
and  irresistible  nower,  jis  the  offspring  of  Mr.  Chubb.  Ibit  let 
the  author  speak  for  himself,  that  our  readers  may  judge  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  deals  with  the  subject: 


*  I  shall  not  stop  to  sujrjrost  the  numberless  cases  in  which  a  man 
nets  without  any  motive,  that  is  to  say,  the  least  assijrnable,  either  by 
himself  or  others.  I  shall  not  advert  to  the  circumstance  that  a  man 
may  act  not  oidy  witlnmt  a  motive,  but  contrary  to  a  motive,  merely 
in  order  to  prove  his  free  ajiency,  because  it  may  be  contended  that  his 
desire  to  prove  his  free  ageney  is,  in  such  case,  a  motive.  1  shall 
frindy  admit,  for  the  sake  of  arpiment,  at  least,  that  the  will  never 
acts  without  a  motive.  4  he  doctrine  of  free  agenev  does  not  sup|>ose 
that  the  will  in  any  case  acts  without  a  motive  ;  but  only  that  in  fol¬ 
lowing  one  motive  rather  than  another,  it  is  not  in  everv  case,  drawn 
or  impelled  by  a  power  in  the  motive,  but  chooses  to  act  from  that 
motive  in^  preterenee  to  the  olher,  by  a  ])ower  <»f  its  own  :  a  p(nver 
exerting  itselt  indejuaulently  ot  the  strength  <d’  either  motive.  I  say 
that  the  will  is  not  in  every  vase  im])elhMl  or  drawn  bv  a  ]>ower  in  the 
moti>e  ;  l»eeanse,  ;is  the  adviK*ates  ot  free  agenev  need  not  deny  that 
the  \\ill  al\\a\s  acts  from  regard  to  a  motive,  so  neillier  need  thev  deny 
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that  motives  exercise  an  influence  on  the  will :  an  influence  greater  or 
less  in  every  case  ;  an  influence  in  some  cases  irresistible  ;  and,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  excluding  free  agency.  It  is  suflicient  for  the 
arirument  that  one  case  can  be  shown  to  exist  in  which  the  will  is  not 
determined  by  the  strength  of  the  motive,  hut  by  its  own  jiower  of 
choice.* — Vol.  II.,  p.  iUl. 


And  what  is  the  case  our  author  adduces  ?  precisely  that,  be¬ 
cause  a  man  may  at  one  time,  when  in  the  water,  ‘  suffer  liimself 
‘  to  be  borne  along  by  the  current,  wdiereiis  he  might  stem  it, — 

<  because  at  another  time  he  is  carried  with  the  current  in  spite  of 
‘all  his  exertions,*  it  does  not,  ‘  therefore*  follow  that  he  has  no 
power  over  his  own  motions  !  We  cannot  afford  room  to  point 
out  the  confusion  which  here  takes  place  of  physical  with  moral 
necessity ;  or  the  totid  irrelevancy  of  the  example,  if  it  he  meant 
to  prove  a  self-determining  pow'er :  but  w'e  are  irresistibly  re¬ 
minded  by  it  of  the  Scotchman,  who,  having  unluckily  fallen  into 
the  water,  cried  out,  ‘  I  wdll  he  drowned,  nobody  shall  help  me.* 
Seriously,  the  above  passage,  which  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
whole  chapter,  involves  such  a  mass  of  contradictions,  such  a 
medley  of  inconsistencies,  in  regard  to  the  obvious  phenomena 
of  causation,  the  meaning  of  the  term  motive,  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  physical  and  moral  inability,  and  the  very  notion  of  human 
freedom,  that  w^e  are  almost  tempted  to  imagine  that  the  author 
can  never  have  studied  the  controversy  as  exhibited  in  the  j)age8 
of  the  great  transatlantic  moralist,  where  he  w'ould  find  all  Ins  ar¬ 
guments  most  thoroughly  examined,  and  as  thoroughly  annihi¬ 
lated. 

Though,  as  our  readers  will  have  seen,  w’c  think  the  author 
does  not  formally  enough  introduce  the  direct  sjinction  of  reli¬ 
gious  obligation  into  his  theory  of  morals,  a  defect  by  no  means 
uncommon  among  philosophiad  moralists, — yet  in  his  concluding 
cha|)ter  he  touches  ‘on  the  relation  of  morality  to  religion  natural 
‘and  revealed;*  his  chief  object  being  here  ‘to  deduce  the  sne- 
‘  cial  duty  of  examining  tlie  evidence  of  revealed  religion.*  Ilis 
remarks  on  the  Deistical  Controversy,  and  on  the  General  Evi¬ 
dence  of  Revelation,  are  for  the  most  jiiirt  highly  valuable, 
though  we  should  not  choose  even  here  to  follow  him  implicitly. 
He  justly  observes  on  this  subject: 

'  There  is  a  primd  facie  case  for  the  truth  of  Christianity,  from  the 
circumstance  that  it  has  l)een  believed  by  many  able  and  enlightened 
men,  in  all  countries  and  agt*s.  If  Christianity  is  a  cheat,  it  is  a  cheat 
that  has  imposed  on  some  of  the  most  enlarged  and  comprehensive  in¬ 
tellects  that  ever  existed — such  as  Bacon,  Newton,  Butler  ;  upon  some 
of  the  most  acute,  subtle,  and  penetrating — such  as  were  possessed  by 
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(’larkt*,  Ikrkfley,  L<K*kt*:  it  has  iinjM>si‘d  U)'on  siuiie  nu  ii  of  the  soinult*si 
and  cloart‘st  practical  judpnent — such  as  Watstui  aiul  Palcy:  the  very 
last  sort  of  iKjrsons  to  Ik*  easily  taken  in  by  jjroundless  pretensions.’ 

— ib.,  p.  2H4. 


We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged,  before  parting  with  the  author,  to 
add  that  his  work,  exhibiting  as  it  does  so  much  real  tiilent,  has 
one  great  blemish,  wliich  will  pain  the  minds  of  many  who  might 
otherwise  have  read  it  with  considerable  interest.  We  refer  to 
his  going  out  of  his  way,  as  it  appears  to  us,  repeatedly  to  atUick 
a  vast  chiss  of  individuals  who  differ  from  him  in  their  theological 
sentiments.  We  have  not  the  least  personal  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Smitli,  nor  have  we  any  external  means  of  knowing  to  what  party 
he  belongs:  but  we  the  more  regret  bis  unfair  treatment  of  those 
alluded  to,  because  it  stmds  out  in  remarkable  contnist  with  his 
extreme  candour  towards  Hume,  Gibbon,  and  \"oltiiire,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  whom  he  hesitates  to  reg^ard  as  decidedly  disbelieving 
Ghristianity.  He  loses  none  of  his  self-possession  in  speaking  of 
Uume*s  vagaries  in  attempting  to  disprove  miracles,  and  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  virtue  and  vice,  and  his  own  and  every  body 
clse’s  existence.  He  is  w 
(Miristianity  ’  «is  a  sort  of 

J  ’  «ir 

ready  to  seize  occasions  for  exercising  that  delicate  irony  in  which 
he  excelled.  Nor  does  Voltaire  fail  of  obtaining  the  excuse,  that 
with  ‘  the  idea  of  Christianity  exhibited  by  the  French  church 
of  his  diiy,  he  //n/st  have  been  a  deist,  or  a  fool.’  Our  author  is 
only  disturbed  from  his  philowSophic  calmness  by  those  who  main¬ 
tain  a  ‘certain  theological  system,  much  in  vogue  in  the  j)resent 
tlay  nor  does  he  accept  even  of  their  ^sincerity,*  (which  he  ad¬ 
mits,)  as  anv  excuse  for  them.  From  a  toUdly  misUdicn  appre- 
bcnsion  of  tlieir  views,  he  thus  exclaims : 

^ hence  the  preposterous,  the  insane  raving,  about  human 
depravity — the  more  than  childish  ringing  changes  upon  the  depth  of 
«»ur  cM>rruption,  our  utter  and  desperate  wickedness,  and  so  forth?  Are 
we  tt»  si't  a  Scriptural  figure  of  speech  against  a  ])lain  matter  of  fact  ? 
What  is  the  truth  ?  this,  that  a  niairs  desert  (»f  punishment  arises 
neither  fnmi  his  natural  appetites,  nor  the  constitutional  weakness  of 
his  sensil)ility  to  obliijation,  but  from  the  tcroiin  exercise  of  his  free 
•n7/.’-ib.,p.G:^. 

Now  this  is  the  precise  description  of  the  opinion  of  all  the 
most  enlightened  individuals  among  those  who  are  so  unfortunate 
as  to  have  to  run  the  gauntlet  wliich  Hume,  Gibbon,  and  \  ol- 
taire  escaped.  1  bey  hohl,  with  Mr.  Smith,  that  guilt  consists  in 
*  wrongly  exercising  free-will,’  in  ‘  choosing  to  neglect  or  violate 
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‘  iiuiral  lot  us  have  a  nearer  view  of  those 

oHeiulers ;  wlio  ‘seem  absolutely  en^a»>;e(l  in  a  competition  who 
‘shall  run  farthest  in  the  race  ot  fibsurdity — as  if  there  were  no 
‘  way  of  houorinj)^  God,  but  by  deprossinji^  man  below  the  level 
‘  of  a  rational  and  moral  beiiiir.  When  we  find  those  who  are 
‘  perpetually  declaiming  against  the  pride  of  the  human  heart, 

‘  coolly  declaring  their  assurance  of  being  specially  distingnishe<i 
‘  from  the  mass  of  maidvind  as  the  objects  of  the  divine  favour, 

‘  privileged  to  determine  between  truth  and  falsehood,  to  discri- 
‘minate  between  the  accepted  and  the  rejected —when  it  is  assi- 
Slnonsly  inculcated  that  the  most  daring  sin  a  man  can  be  guilty 
‘of,  is  to  endeavour  to  please  God  by  doing  what  is  morally 
‘  right — when  we  are  alarmed  by  the  most  harrowing  represenUi- 
‘  tions  of  the  future  damnation  that  awaits  ns,  only  to  be  told  in 
‘the  next  breath  that  we  can  do  nothing  to  helj)  ourselves —when 
‘  we  are  assured  that  our  faith  will  necessjirily  produce  good 
‘  works,  while  we  are  yet  recpiircd  to  make  it  the  very  first  article 

‘  of  that  faith,  that  good  works  can  avail  ns  nothing - * 

Hut  we  w  ill  go  no  farther,  though  there  is  much  more  to  the 
same  purpose.  Mr.  Smith  ought  to  have  known,  as  a  man  of 
sense,  and  a  philosopher,  that  all  this  is  a  most  violent  caricature 
<»f  the  avow'od  religions  opinions  of  all  the  Protestant  churches 
in  Christendom,  with  scarcely  an  exception.  There  are  fanatics 
in  all  communities ;  but  the  opinions  of  a  body  of  men  are  not  to 
be  judged  of  from  the  exceptions.  Mr.  Smith’s  candour  luis  here 
W’ofully  forsaken  him  ;  and  he  has,  from  w’hatever  cause,  fallen 
into  the  grossest  misrepresentations.  We  are  willing  to  hope 
that  he  has  sinned  ignorantly,  as  this  is  the  most  charitable  snp- 
|>osition ;  and  before  he  w  rites  again  about  those  who  revolt  him 
so  much  more  than  Hume,  Gibbon,  and  \'oltaire,  let  him  read 
the  sermons  of  Robert  Hall,  and  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  order  to  know 
what  opinions  he  condemns. 


V.  ThcLiffofU'ivhard  Earl  HinvCy  A.fi.,  Admiral  of  the  Fleet ^ 
and  General  of  Marines.  Jiy  Siii  John  Bakrow,  F.H.8.  «vo. 
London :  Murray.  18.^8. 

WT'E  frankly  confess  that  we  open  such  a  volume  as  this  with 
very  ditferent  feelintrs  from  most  of  our  brother  journalists. 
It  brinies  up  a  train  of  reflections  which  sobers  and  saddens  our 
mind,  and  disposes  us  to  moralize  where  others  indulge  in  indis¬ 
criminate  and  wholesiile  eulogy.  \\  e  are  far  from  bein<>^  insen¬ 
sible  to  the  many  noi)le  (jualities  which  centered  in  the  character 
of  the  hero,  nor  do  we  wish  to  deprecijite  the  value  of  the  service 
he  did  his  country.  Hut  the  perusid  of  such  a  volume  leads  us 
from  the  individual  whose  biography  it  records,  to  the  revolting 
character  of  the  system  which  he  so  vigorously  and  successfully 
worked.  Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  dilate  in  general  terms 
on  the  gidlant  bearing  and  generous  intrepidity  of  our  navy, — the 
old  bulwark  and  pride  of  England.  The  glowing  picture  feeds 
our  national  vanity,  and  leads  us  to  exult  in  the  laud  of  our  birth. 
Tlie  lieroes  who  swe|)t  the  seas  of  our  enemies,  and  rode  off 
their  coiusts  as  the  emblems  of  Hritish  supremacy  and  valour,  are 
regjirded  its  tutelar  saints,  whom  it  is  impiety  to  decry,  and 
worse  than  treason  to  undervalue.  So  universal  is  this  feeling 
that  it  may  be  recognized  in  every  grade  of  society, — may  be 
traced  in  classes  the  most  dissimilar,  and  in  ages  the  most  remote. 
T'iie  old  man  tottering  beneath  the  burden  of  years,  and  the  school 
boy  just  wanning  into  lift, — the  senator,  the  demagogue,  the  phi¬ 
losopher  and  the  priest, — the  irreligious  worldling,  and  the  sincere 
disciple  of  the  gospel  of  peace,  all  these  and  many  other  sub¬ 
divisions  of  society  may  be  seen  yielding  themselves  to  the  ])er- 
vading  sentiment,  and  giving  utterance,  each  in  his  appropriate 
phniseology,  to  an  impassioned  admiration  of  military  renown. 
The  feeling  is  so  omni|)otent,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  calmly 
to  test  its  propriety,  while  the  utterance  of  an  unfavorable  judg¬ 
ment  is  sure  to  subject  the  man  sturdy  enough  to  hazard  it,  to  the 
contempt  or  iudiguation  of  his  coiiutrymeii.  It  is  a  light  punish¬ 
ment  to  have  his  patriotism  suspected, — a  thousand  to  one,  but  he 
is  charged  with  a  pusillanimous  spirit  and  base  desertion  of  his 
dearest  interests.  T'he  stripling  despises  his  cowardice,  and  the 
old  man  points  with  a  look  of  significant  scorn  to  the  long  list  ot 
British  heroes. 

.\nd  yet  the  case  does  not  to  our  mind  admit  of  doubt.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  one  of  the  simplest  problems  of  moral  science,  a  fact 
on  which  two  iudgments  cannot  be  formed  by  a  right-minded 
and  unperverted  heart.  The  profession  of  orms^  we  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  aver,  is  in  utter  hostility  to  the  whole  scope  and  genius  of 
the  Christian  system.  No  ingenuity  can  reconcile  it  with  the 
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spirit  of  the  gospel,  or  hriiijr  it  into  liarinony  with  tliat  scrupulous 
iH»Mscieutiousuess  w  liich  the  principles  of  religion  inculcate.  The 
man  who  wiUimjh/  adopts  it  (for  of  such  only  he  it  reinemhered 
we  are  speakinjj^)  surrenders  himself,  for  the  ]Kdtry  consideration 
of  pay  er  fame,  to  the  will  and  caprice  of  another.  He  hecomes, 
deliberately,  and  w  ith  desijrn,  part  of  a  eom})licated  machinery, 
over  the  movements  of  w  hich  he  possesses  no  control ; — a  ma¬ 
chinery  ordinarily  wa)rked  by  irrelis^ions  and  ambitions  men,  and 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  the  hundred  rendered  subservient  to 
deeds  of  a«^gression  and  bloml,  the  most  charitable  reciud  of  w’hich 
stains  with  infamy  the  paoje  of  histoiy.  From  the  moment  a 
youth  enters  the  army,  he  is  bound  by  the  terms  of  his  en^atife- 
iiient  to  obey  implicitly  tiie  comnnmds  of  his  superiors.  ’Fo 
w  hatever  service  he  may  be  ji]>pointed,  he  is  the  mere  machine 
with  w  hich  others  work,  the  livintr  instrument  wdiich  ambitions 
men  use  for  the  achievement  of  their  designs.  He  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  aj^ainst  freedom  in  her  purest  and  noblest  striiw^^les;  he 
may  be  commissioned  to  desolate  the  j)eaceful  hearth,  to  depopu¬ 
late  the  busy  city,  to  crush  the  rising;  enerji^ies  of  a  people  strong 
ill  the  conviction  of  their  rights,  and  yet  he  dares  not  hesitate, — 
the  murderous  mandate  luis  been  issued,  and  he  is  pledged  to 
obey.  Wo  are  not  now  speaking  of  wars,  strictly  defensive. 
’riiey  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  are  out  of  the  scope  of  our 
reasoning.  speak  of  the  profession  of  arms,  of  the 

science  of  war,  of  the  system  so  awfully  prevalent  and  popu¬ 
lar  among  us,  w'hereby  immense  masses  of  human  beings  are 
trained  to  the  work  of  destruction,  so  as  to  be  pointed  at  any  mo¬ 
ment,  w’ith  the  most  deadly  efl’ect  against  such  as  have  w'ounded 
the  pride,  or  threatened  the  interests  of  their  employers.  All 
the  advantages  of  combination  and  discijiline  arc  sought  to  render 
them  more  skilful  in  the  slaughter  of  their  fellow'-mcn,  and 
he  is  usually  regarded  as  the  most  successful  who  can  point 
to  the  greatest  number  of  battle-fields  over  whicli  his  vic¬ 
torious  banner  has  been  unfurled.  It  is  no  defence  of  the  system 
to  allege  that  armies  are  sometimes  employed  in  the  defence  of 
uiijirotected  innocence,  and  in  the  estidilishment  of  national  rights, 
— that  the  progress  of  an  ambitious  coiupieror  has  occasionally  been 
arrested,  and  the  prey  snatched  from  his  grasji, — that  the  fellow¬ 
ship  of  the  human  family  calls  for  and  enforces  an  interposition 
on  behalf  of  a  neighbouring  nation  imjiloring  help  against  some 
formidable  aggressor; — all  this  may  be  allowed,  so  far  as  our  ar¬ 
gument  is  concerned,  and  yet  the  obvious  discrepancy  of  the 
military  profession^  with  the  spirit  and  recpiirements  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  be  made  out.  Such  cases  are  the  exceptions,  few  and  far 
betw'een,  and  not  the  rule.  I'heyare  the  accidents  of  the  system, 
ami  not  its  ordinary  fruits.  Our  charge  agiiiiist  the  system  is 
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this,  and  if  we  make  it  out,  we  care  not  what  minor  pleas  are 
uri^ed,  that  it  converts  the  many  into  the  mere  tools  of  the  few, 
the  unreflecting^,  though  still  in  a  moral  point  of  view  the  respoii- 
sihle,  agents  of  their  will.  No  human  being  is  justified  in  placing 
liimself  in  such  a  position.  He  rannot  so  far  divest  himself  of 
the  attributes  of  a  mond  nature,  nor  transfer  to  another  the  res¬ 
ponsibility  of  actions  of  which  he  is  the  agent,  and  for  which  Cod 
holds  him  responsible.  Human  law’s  may  pronounce  him  guiltless 
but  before  a  purer  tribunal  he  will  ineviUibly  be  condemned. 
The  blood  of  millions  w  ill  finally  be  demanded  at  the  hand  of  the 
kings  and  heroes  of  our  race.  Upon  them  the  chief  coiideinna- 
tion  w’ill  fall,  but  their  blind  and  unscrupulous  agents  must  not 
expect  to  escape.  We  confess  that  this  consideration  very 
seriously  modifies  our  estimate  of  the  character  of  George  the 
third,  whose  private  WH)rth  we  cordially  admit.  The  destructive 
w’ars  of  his  reign  w’cre  the  passion  of  the  monarch,  and  we  w  ould 
not  have  the  guilt  they  involved  lying  upon  our  souls,  for  all  the 
dignity  and  weidth  w’hich  his  crown  conferred. 

\Ve  have  made  these  remarks  in  no  querulous  spirit,  nor  with 
the  most  distant  idea  of  engaging  the  attention  of  the  statesmen 
of  the  day.  Our  duty  is  w’ith  the  religious  public,  and  w  e  are 
solicitous  of  inducing  them  seriously  to  reflect  on  the  degree  in 
which  they  are  implicated  in  this  national  crime.  Our  conviction 
is  that  that  degree  is  anything  but  trifling,  and  if  this  conviction 
be  correct  it  becomes  them  instontly  to  repent  of  and  abandon  the 
sin.  The  nations  of  Europe,  exhausted  by  a  long  struggle,  have 
now’  enjoyed  an  unw’onted  degree  of  repose.  This  has  been  the 
result  of  necessity  rather  than  of  choice.  The  ‘  sinews  of  war,’ 
and  not  the  spirit  of  strife  have  been  w’anted,  and  statesmen  have 
consequently  been  content  to  carry  on  their  schemes  by  other 
means.  Hut  the  political  atmosphere  of  Europe  is  yet  charged 
with  inflammable  elements,  and  a  thousand  accidents  may  cause 
them  to  explode.  It  therefore  becomes  the  Christian  part  of  our 
population  to  bethink  themselves  during  this  period  of  leisure, — 
to  try  their  principles, — to  test  their  spirit, — to  be  prepared  in  a 
word  for  the  crisis  which  must  come,  w’hen  our  statesmen  having 
gathered  up  their  resources  will  seek  again  to  plunge  the  nation 
into  w’ar.  Shall  they  be  permitted  to  do  so,  and  not  only  be 
permitted,  but  as  in  times  past  shall  they  be  cheered  on  and  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  disciples  of  that  religion  which  proclaims  ‘  peace 
on  earth,  good-will  tow’ards  men.*  The  religious  people  of  this 
country  are  sufliciently  numerous  and  powerful  to  determine  this 
case,  and  if  they  fail  in  their  duty,  God  will  not  hold  them  guilt¬ 
less.  Hut  we  must  pass  on  to  the  biography  before  us. 

Sir  John  Harrow,  in  the  preface  to  his  volume,  anticipates  two 
questions  as  not  unlikely  to  arise,  respecting  his  publication. 
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The  first  re^rds  the  new  materials  put  forward,  and  the  second 
the  competency  of  a  landsman  to  do  justice  to  tlie  subject  chosen. 
Kespeciin^  the  former  he  tells  us, — 

‘  The  fresh  materials  consist  of  something  more  than  four  hundred 
letters,  all  in  the  hand-writing  of  Earl  Howe,  and  all  addressed  to  one 
individual,  long  and  high  in  his  confidence,  embracing  a  peritwl  In'tween 
the  years  177^>  and  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  professional 

and  otherwise  ; — of  several  private  letters  to  and  from  the  Earl  of 
Chatham  ; — of  the  noble  Admiral’s  private  journal  during  tlie  time  his 
riag  was  up,  very  full,  and  written  entirely  by  himself ; — of  various 
communications  received  from  several  fiag-othcers  and  others,  who 
served  under  him,  and  now  living  ; — and  of  a  few  very  interesting 
letters  from  his  Majesty  Getirge  III.,  and  George  Prince  of  Wales,  to 
a  member  of  the  Howe  family.* 

The  latter  inquiry  is  met  in  an  equally  satisfactory  manner, 
though  not  without  severe,  but  merited  refleciioii,  on  ‘  our  naval 
writers  of  novels  and  romances,*  who  are  represented  as  having 
failed  in  their  duty  to  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  their  profes¬ 
sion.  His  late  majesty  is  known  to  have  taken  much  delight  in 
the  naval  service,  and  the  following  passage  from  the  preface  of 
our  author  will  not  be  read  without  interest. 

‘  If  I  entertained  doubts  of  engaging  in  tlie  task,  which  I  certainly 
did  from  the  want  of  all  ])rivate  correspondence  with  or  from  the  noble 
Earl,  that  could  throw  any  light  on  his  moral  character,  his  opinions  or 
sentiments,  previous  to  his  arriving  at  his  fing,  those  doubts  at  once 
gave  way  to  the  flattering  ajiprobalion,  and  the  expression  of  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  his  late  IVIajesty,  that  I  should  undertake  it.  His 
commands  on  this  occasion  were  personally  conveyed  to  me  only  a  few 
days  before  the  commencement,  or  rather  indication,  of  the  falal  illness 
which  deprived  the  nation  of  a  Sovereign  eagerly  devoted  to  its  honour 
and  its  interests — of  a  Prince  punctual  in  the  discharge  of  his  public 
duties,  easy  of  access,  and  always  ready  to  oblige,  and  do  a  gcNKl.tui- 
tured  act — of  a  man  kind-hearted,  amiable,  and  aflectionate  in  all  the 
relations  of  private  and  domestic  life. 

‘  Iii>  ^Majesty  was  pleased  to  say  that,  having  understcM)d  I  was  about 
t(»  employ  myself  in  writing  the  life  of  the  late  Lord  Howe,  he  wiia 
glad  to  hear  it  was  likely  to  fall  into  such  safe  hands,  for  the  Admiral 
Wits  a  great  favourite  w'itli  his  father,  and  indeed  a  sort  (»f  connexion  of 
the  family  ;  that  he  knew  the  present  Earl  had  for  some  time  past 
been  desirous  of  finding  some  one  qualified  to  write  the  life  of  his 

grandfather,  and  ought  to  consider  himself  fortunate . The 

King  then  entered  into  the  history  of  Lord  Howe’s  life,  went  over 
the  leading  features  and  events  that  distinguished  it,  which  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  memory  enabled  him  to  do  with  a  degree  of  correctness  quite 
surprising  ;  he  pointed  out  some  passages  in  the  Earl’s  life,  not  gene¬ 
rally  known,  and  which  he  said  would  reqiiire  caution  in  touching 
upon,  and  that  he  was  desirous  of  mentioning  them  to  me.  Though 
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this  interview,  with  which  I  was  honoured,  happened  on  the  Sunday 
iniinediately  prectnliiij^  the  last  levee  he  ever  held,  I  could  not  discover, 
on  that  day,  any  ditference  from  his  usual  cheerfulness,  manner,  or 
appearaiict*.’ 

Richard  h^arl  Howe,  the  second  son  of  the  Ritrht  Honourable 
Scrope,  Lord  Viscount  Howe,  was  born  in  1725,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  received  his  education  at  Eton.  His  course  of  education 
must  have  been  very  brief,  as  he  entered  the  naval  service  as 
midshipman,  about  the  of  fourteen.  lie  rose  rapidly  in  his 
profession,  bein^  made  lieutenant  of  the  Comet  bomb  in  1714., 
and  commander  in  the  followinj^  year.  He  was  shortly  afterwards 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  was  appointed  to  the  ’IViton 
on  the  2()th  of  April,  1717.  llis  intrepidity  and  success  led  to 
his  appointment  in  June,  175(i,  to  the  command  of  a  squadron  for 
the  protection  of  Ciuernsey  and  Jersey  then  threatened  w  ith  an 
invasion  from  France,  and  tiie  skill  with  which  he  conducted  this 
service,  confirmed  the  favorable  judgment  previously  formed  of 
his  cliaracter.  His  subsequent  promotion  is  identified  with  the 
naval  history  of  his  country,  and  need  not  be  here  particularized. 
He  Wits  chosen  by  (Jeor^e  the  Second  as  the  tutor  of  the  Duke 
of  York,  the  elder  brother  of  Cieor^e  the  Third,  and  the  follow'- 
in^  anecdote  of  what  took  place  on  Howie’s  introducing  his  royal 
pupil  to  the  ciiptiiins  at  Portsmouth  is  strikingly  characteristic  of 
the  simplicity  of  seamen. 

‘  In  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  York  w'e  have  a  pretty  specimen  of  the 
economical  mode  then  in  practice,  of  launching  forth  into  the  w’orld 
a  young  prince,  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne.  Captain  Howe 
having  iHpiipped  his  young  flrvc  in  the  true  Portsmouth  fashion,  the 
captains  of  the  navy  then  present  attended  him  in  their  boats  on  IxKird, 
where  they  were  severally  introduced  to  the  young  midshipman.  An 
anecdote  is  tedd,  w  Inch  being  highly  characteristic  of  the  true  simplicity 
of  seamen,  is  not  unlikely  to  have  occurred.  A  sailor  standinir  w'ith 
some  others  on  the  forecastle,  and  observing  wdiat  w^as  going  on,  w’his- 
iKTcd  his  messmate,  ‘  the  young  gentleman  a’nt  over  civil  as  1  thinks : 
i«H»k.  if  he  don’t  keep  his  hat  on  before  all  the  captains !’  '  Why,  you 

stiqtid  lnblK*r,'  replied  the  other,  ‘  w  here  should  he  larn  manners, 
seeing  as  how’  he  never  was  at  sea  lK»fore  — pp.  5t),  (iO. 

’rhe  coolness,  moderation,  and  firmness  of  Howt,  combined 
W’lth  his  private  w’orth,  and  the  high  professional  character  he  had 
establisluHl,  pointed  him  out  to  the  ministry  of  the  day  as  the 
commander  best  qualified  for  the  American  station,  and  he  conse¬ 
quently  proceeded  to  the  Colonies,  then  in  a  stiite  of  revolt,  in 
the  early  part  of  1776.  He  had  previously  met  J)r.  Franklin,  at 
the  house  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Howe,  and  though  the  negotiations 
which  ensued  failed  to  accomplish  their  object,  they  appear  to 
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have  laid  the  foundation  for  a  mutual  respect  not  wliolly 
devoid  of  important  consequences.  The  American  royalists, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  infuriated  partizans,  condemned  the  miMiera- 
tion  of  the  Britisli  commander,  who  instead  of  layinjf  waste  the 
eoast  of  the  revolted  colonies,  regarded  his  commission  as  best 
fulfilled  by  combining  a  spirit  of  conciliation  with  the  display  of 
his  naval  superiority.  Howe  was  a  tory  in  politics,  not  of  the 
ultra  and  ral)id  tribe  which  flourish  in  our  own  day,  but  of  that 
more  respectable  class  in  whom  the  feeling  of  ancient  loyalty  to 
the  crown  is  the  absorbing  ptission.  It  was  not  therefore  to  be 
expected  that  he  should  sympathize  with  the  colonists  in  the 
principles  they  avowed,  or  perfectly  understand  the  nature  of  that 
mighty  impulse  by  which  they  were  moved.  Still  he  endeavoured 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  war,  and  to  bring  the  dispuUints  to  an 
amicable  arrangement.  His  efforts  indeed  were  unsuccessful,  but 
they  do  honour  to  the  spirit  of  the  man  who  made  them.  The 
following  account  of  his  overtures  to  Congress,  displays  alike  the 
difficulties  of  his  position,  and  the  clear-sightedness  and  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  men  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  We  are  not  an¬ 
swerable  for  some  of  the  terms  used  by  the  narrator. 

*  Before,  however,  he  put  his  forces  in  motion  to  intimidate,  rather 
than  at  once  commit  any  direct  act  of  hostility  against,  the  rebellious 
colonists,  his  first  act  was  to  send  ashore,  by  a  flag,  circulars  to  as  many 
of  the  late  governors  of  provinces  as  were  in  the  neighlMnirhood,  ac¬ 
quainting  them  with  his  powers,  both  civil  and  military,  and  inclosing 
a  declaration,  granting  general  or  particular  pardons  to  all  such  as,  in 
the  confusion  <»f  the  times,  might  liave  deviated  from  their  just  alle¬ 
giance  ;  and  who  were  willing,  by  a  speedy  return  to  their  duty,  to 
reap  the  benefits  of  the  royal  favour.  These  pajuTs  were  immediately 
forwarded  by  General  \\’ashington  to  the  Congress,  and  the  (^ingress 
as  speedily  published  them  in  all  their  gazettes,  for  the  pur])ose,  as 
wjLs  stated,  ‘  that  the  good  people  of  these  United  States  might  know 
of  what  nature  were  the  c(»ncessions,  and  what  the  terms^  with  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  which  the  insidious  Court  of  (ireat  Britain  has  endea¬ 
voured  to  amuse  and  disarm  them.’  In  fact,  the  declaration  of  him- 
Si'lf,  ::iid  his  brother  Sir  William,  came  tim  late  ;  not  that  a  few 
months,  sooner  or  later,  would  have  made  much  difference,  for  the 
Congress,  had,  on  the  4th  July,  issued  a  declaration,  'that  the  Ignited 
Colonies  of  America,  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  Free  and  Indcpen- 
dent  StalcSy  and  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the 
British  crown.* 

‘  Lord  Howe,  however,  unwilling  to  resort  to  extremities,  so  long  as 
the  least  hope  remained  of  conciliating  the  colonists,  next  attempted  to 
open  a  communication  with  (ieneral  W ashington,  and  sent  some  of  his 
officers  with  a  flag  and  a  letter  addressed  to  *  (ieorge  Washington. 
Ksq.,*  which  he  refused  to  receive,  as  not  being  addressed  with  the 
title,  and  in  the  form,  due  to  to  the  public  rank  and  capacity  which  he 
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under  the  Unitetl  Slates.  On  the  2(Kh  of  the  same  month,  Ad. 
jutant-fJeiieral  Paterson  was  sent  to  New  York  by  General  Sir 
William  Howe,  with  a  letter  also  addressed  to  ‘  George  Washington, 
Ksq.,  Arc.  Ac.’  W'ashingtoii  received  him  with  great  courtesy,  and 
dis|>ensed  with  the  usual  ceremony  of  blindfolding  in  passing  through 
the  fortifications,  but  he  declined  to  receive  the  letter.  The  adjutant, 
oil  his  part,  trusttMl  there  might  lie  no  difficulty  owing  to  any  iiiforin- 
alitv  In  the  address,  assuring  him  there  was  no  intention  of  derogating 
from  his  rank.  The  General  replied,  ‘  that  a  letter  directed  to  any 
|H»rson  in  a  ]mblic  character  should  have  some  description  or  designa¬ 
tion  of  it,  otherwise  it  would  appear  to  be  a  mere  private  letter ;  that 
it  was  true  the  ct  cetcras  imjilied  everything  ;  but  they  also  implied 
anything ;  and  that  he  should  absolutely  decline  any  letter  directed  to 
him,  as  a  private  person,  when  it  related  to  his  jiublic  station.*  Simie 
conference  took  ])lace  about  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  but  nothing 
satisfactory  could  be  obtained  from  General  Washington,* — pp.  91 — IKl. 

Howe’s  conduct  does  not  appear  to  have  been  fully  approved 
bv  the  Admiralty,  and  we  should  have  been  glad  if  his  biographer 
had  been  more  e.xplicit  on  this  point.  He  conseipiently  reliii- 
(piished  his  command  as  soon  as  was  consistent  with  the  public 
service,  and  being  informed  on  the  eve  of  doing  so,  that  he  had 
been  appointed  Vice-Admiral  of  the  red  squadron,  he  expressed  his 
feelings  by  siiying,  ‘  though  impressed  with  a  just  sense  of  the 
‘  king’s  most  gracious  patronage,  1  cannot  cease  to  lament  the 
‘  public  testimonies  of  their  lordships’  disesteein,  which  I  have 
*  experiencetl  by  a  repeated  separation  from  the  class  of  flag- 
‘  officers,  with  whom  I  wiis  first  advanced  to  that  rank.*  Tliese 
were  strong  words  for  Howe  to  employ,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  patient  and  enduring  of  men,  and  it  would  have  been  well 
for  the  purposes  of  history  if  the  secret  springs  of  such  treat¬ 
ment  had  been  minutely  traced.  It  is  well  known  that  the  most 
absurd  and  unstatesmaidike  views  of  the  resources  and  energy 
of  the  Colonists  were  entertained  by  the  British  government  at 
the  commencement  of  the  struggle.  The  language  employed 
was  that  of  proud  ascendency  and  contempt.  All  that  was 
thought  to  be  necessary  to  awe  the  Colonists  into  submission, 
was  an  adequate  demonstration  of  British  strength.  With  this 
view,  Howe  wiis  sent  out,  and  when  he  failed  to  realize  the  uto¬ 
pian  expectations  of  his  employers,  their  chagrin  knew  no  bounds. 

T’he  year  I78‘i  was  distinguished  by  the  gallant  defence  of 
Ciibridtar,  then  assailed  by  the  combined  forces  of  France  and 
S|min.  T’he  garrison  w’lts  happily  commanded  by  General  Elliot, 
an  officer  of  determined  and  resolute  bravery,  who  was  assisted 
by  a  m;u:ine-brigade  of  gun-boats,  under  the  orders  of  Capt. 
C  urtis.  1  he  preparations  made  for  the  a.ssault  exceeded  ‘ioV“ 
tiling^  which  Europe  had  witnessed.  They  are  thus  briefly 
described  by  our  author :  — 
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*  The  account  uf  the  tremeuiUms  preparations,  on  the  part  of  Spain, 
for  tlie  siege  of  Gilnaltar,  had  reached  England,  Imt  the  govemnien 
was  not  aware  of  their  extent,  or  that  they  were  such  as,  from  their 
nature  and  magnitude,  had  never  InTore  been  attempted  by  any  power 
in  Europe  ; — the  huge  floating  batteries,  so  constructed  as  to  be  deem¬ 
ed  impervious  to  shot,  and  so  contrived  with  tul)es  supplied  with 
streams  of  water,  by  means  of  pumps,  as  to  render  them  incombustible 
by  red-hot  shot,  which  had  previously  and  successfully  been  used  by 
the  garristm  in  setting  tire  to  some  of  the  blockading  ships  and  boats 
— all  these  preparations  bad  siitistied  the  Spanish  government  that 
tliese  novel  machiues,  the  invention  and  construction  of  an  ingenious 
Frenchman,  could  ueitlier  be  set  on  fire  nor  sunk,  and  that  the  des¬ 
truction  and  capture  of  the  fortress  were  now  inevitable.’ — pp.  130, 131. 

Tho4igb  many  of  our  readers  are  probably  acquainted  with  the 
detailed  narrative  of  the  siege,  published  by  Colonel  Drinkwater, 
we  cannot  abstain  from  quoting  the  following  extract  from  the 
manuscript  of  an  ItJilian  officer  in  the  service  of  Spain. 

‘  On  the  morning  of  Septend)er  13th,  the  floating  batteries 

got  under  way  with  a  fair  wind  to  proceed  tt)  Gibraltar,  and  at  seven 
o’clock  they  had  arranged  themselves  the  attack  ;  whilst  thus  em¬ 
ployed,  our  batteries  from  the  land  side  redoubled  their  fire  up<m  the 
garrison.  At  nine  o’clock  the  floating  batteries  had  got  within  gun¬ 
shot  of  the  walls,  when  a  tremendous  fire  was  opened  upon  them  l)y 
the  British  garrison,  by  W'hich  however  the  commanders  were  not  dis¬ 
concerted,  but  in  a  short  time  placed  them  in  line  so  as  to  be  able  tti 
open  their  fire  together.’  []They  were  completely  moored,  says 
Drinkwater,  in  little  more  than  ten  minutes.] 

‘  The  brunt  of  their  fire  was  directed  against  the  fortifications  on 
the  Old  Mole  and  the  south  bastion,  and  w'e  conceived  great  hopes, 
from  the  cool  and  intrepid  manner  of  beginning  the  attack,  that  our 
success  was  certain.  The  floating  batteries  were  so  constructed,  that 
the  shot,  which  pierced  their  sides  or  rewfs,  would  at  the  same  time 
pass  through  a  tube  which  should  discharge  a  (piantity  of  water  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  the  fire  wliich  it  might  create  ;  this  hope  however  proved 
fallacious.  From  nine  till  two  they  kept  up  a  well-directed  fire  with 
very  little  damage  on  their  part ;  but  our  hopes  of  ultimate  success 
became  less  sanguine  when,  at  a^)ut  two  o’clock,  the  floating  lottery 
commanded  by  the  Prince  of  Nassau  {on  board  of  which  was  also  the 
engineer  w'h(»  had  invented  the  machinery)  l>egan  to  smoke  on  the 
side  exposed  to  the  garrison,  and  it  w'jis  apprehended  she  had  taken 
fire.  The  firing  however  continued  till  w'e  could  perceive  the  fortifi¬ 
cations  had  sustained  some  damage  ;  but  at  seven  o’clock  all  our  hopes 
vanished.  The  fire  from  our  floating  batteries  entirely  ceased,  and 
rockets  were  thrown  up  as  signals  of  distress.  In  short,  tlie  red  hot 
halls  from  the  garrison  had  by  this  time  taken  such  good  effect,  that 
nothing  mnv  w  as  thought  of  but  saving  the  crews,  and  the  l)oats  of  the 
combined  fleet  w'cre  imnu‘diately  st*nt  on  that  service. 
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*  A  little  after  midnight  the  floating  battery,  which  had  been  the 
first  to  show  symptoms  of  conflagration,  burst  out  into  flames,  upon 
which  the  fire  from  the  rock  was  increased  w  ith  terrific  vengeance ; 
the  light  produced  from  the  flames  was  equal  to  noon-day,  and  greatly 
exposed  the  boats  c»f  the  fleet  in  removing  the  crew's/  [[The  light 
thrown  out  on  all  sides  by  the  flames,  Drinkw'ater  says,  enabled  the 
artillery  to  point  their  guns  w  ith  the  utmost  precision,  w'hilst  the  rock 
and  neighbouring  objects  were  highly  illuminated,  forming,  with  the 
constant  flashes  of  our  cannon,  a  mingled  scene  of  sublimity  and  ter¬ 
ror.]  ‘  During  the  night  one  or  other  of  these  batteries  was  discovered 
to  be  on  fire ;  they  w’ere  so  close  to  the  walls  that  the  balls  pierced  into 
them  full  three  feet,  but  l)eing  made  of  solid  beds  of  green  timber,  the 
holes  closed  up  after  the  shot,  and  for  want  of  air  they  did  not  imme¬ 
diately  pro<Uice  the  effect.  At  five  a.m.,  one  of  them  blew'  up  with  a 
very  great  explosion,  and  soon  after  the  w'hole  of  them,  having  been 
abandoned  by  their  crews,  were  on  fire  fore  and  aft,  and  many  of  their 
gallant  fellows  w'ere  indebted  to  the  exertions  of  the  linglish  for  their 
lives.  As  the  English  boats  were  tow'ing  one  «>f  these  batteries  into 
the  IMole,  not  sup|>osing  her  to  be  on  fire,  she  also  blew'  up.’ 

‘  It  W'as  at  this  tremendous  moment,’  adds  Sir  John  Barrow',  ‘  that 
the  national  spirit  and  character  of  Englishmen  for  rescuing  fellow- 
creatures  in  distress  shone  in  their  true  light,  and  w'ere  never  displayed 
w’ith  greater  lustre.  Brigadier  Curtis  with  his  little  gallant  crew'  in 
his  pinnace  were  ch>se  to  this  floating  battery  when  she  blew  up,  and 
were  by  the  exphision  involved  in  one  vast  cloud  of  fire  and  smoke, 
and  masses  <»f  burning  wood,  by  w'hich  the  coxswain  w'as  killed,  and 
several  of  the  crew-  wounded  ;  one  of  these  timliers  w  ent  through  the 
pinnace’s  bottom,  and  she  was  only  saved  from  sinking  by  the  sailors 
stuffing  their  jackets  into  the  hole.  All  the  other  gun-boats  were 
e(pially  ex|>osed,  in  dragging  from  the  W'recks  that  had  already  explo¬ 
ded,  and  fnmi  amidst  the  mutilated  carcases  of  the  dead,  thew-ounded 
victims  that  w’ere  still  alive,  and  in  picking  up  from  logs  of  wiM>d 
steaming  in  the  sea,  the  miserable  wretches  not  yet  deprived  of  life. 
*  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  Marine  brigade,’  says  (-olonel 
Drink  water,  ‘  in  relieving  the  terrified  victims  from  the  burning  ships, 
several  unfortunate  men  could  not  be  removed.  The  scene  at  this 
time  exhibited  was  as  affecting  as  that  which,  in  the  act  of  hostility, 
had  iH'en  terrible  and  tremendous.  Men  crying  from  amidst  the 
flames  for  j)ity  and  assistance ;  others  on  board  those  ships  w'here  the 
fire  had  made  little  progress,  imploring  relief  with  the  most  expressive 
gestures  and  signs  <»f  despair  ;  whilst  several  equally  exposed  to  the 
dangers  of  the  opposite  element,  trusted  themselves  on  various  parts 
of  the  wreck  to  the  chance  of  paddling  to  the  shore.’  * — pp.  — 13(3. 


Howe  was  employed  to  relieve  the  garrison,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  discharged  the  service,  won  the  applause  of  enemies  as 
well  as  ot  friends.  ‘  It  w’jis  not  in  England  only,’  s<iid  Mr.  Fox, 
W'hen  s|>eaking  on  the  address  cd'  thanks  on  the  peace  of  this  year, 
‘  that  the  character  of  Lord  How'C  was  admired,  a  foreigner  of 
‘  distinction  h;id  written  from  Paris  in  the  follow’ing  terms:  ‘  Every 
‘one  here  is  full  of  admiration  at  the  conduct  of  l.ord  Howe.  Al'l 
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‘praise  liis  l>ravory  and  humanity.  All  wish  ti>  take  his  coiuhict 
‘  fur  their  example.  This  makes  us  think  that  in  your  rovntry^  a 
‘  court-martial  will  be  appointed  to  try  him  whenever  he  arrives  in 
‘  Kurland.* 

The  most  splendid  and  importimt  service  of  Lord  Howe’s  life, 
was  the  victory  of  the  first  of  June,  1794.  It  revived  the  ancient 
fame  of  the  British  navy,  and  led  to  the  subsequent  triumphs  of 
Sir  John  Jervis  and  Nelson.  Though  less  decisive  in  its  imme¬ 
diate  results  than  the  engajijements  of  Cape  St.  Vincent  and  the 
Nile,  yet  as  occurring  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  it  exerted 
a  more  powerful  influence.  It  re-kindled  the  resolution,  and  ga¬ 
thered  up  the  flagging  spirits  of  British  seamen,  and  emboldened 
them  to  those  desperate,  but  triumphant  displays  of  courage  w'hich 
followed.  Lord  Howe’s  temperament  was  vastly  diflferent  from 
lK»th  of  his  illustrious  contemporaries,  yet  it  is  not  too  much  to 
assent  that  he  prepared  the  way  .for  their  triumphs  by  the  spirit 
he  diffused  through  the  navy.  He  put  to  sea  on  the  2nd  of  May, 
and  after  searching  fruitlessly  for  the  French  fleet  for  some  weeks, 
discovered  it  on  tlie  28th  ‘  very  far  disUuit  in  the  south-inist,  the 
wind  blowing  fresh  from  the  south  by  west,  with  a  rough  sea.’ 
This  and  the  three  following  days  were  employed  in  a  series  of 
inaiUEuvres,  which  led  to  no  decisive  result,  but  on  the  1st  June 
the  fleets  engaged  in  good  earnest.  The  following  brief  account 
of  the  liattle  is  quoted  from  Mr.  James,  the  indefatigable  and  ac¬ 
curate  historian  of  naval  actions. 

‘  The  enemy  w  as  discovered  tliis  morning  about  tliree  or  A»ur  miles 
to  leeward  in  order  of  battle,  under  an  eiisy  sail,  to  the  westu'ard.  'fhe 
fleet  being  duly  arranged  in  the  same  order  on  the  larboard  line  of 
hearing,  and  notice  given  of  the  intention  to  pass  through  the  enemy’s 
line  for  engaging  them  to  leew’ard,  at  about  thirty  minutes  after  eight, 
A.3I.,  the  signal  (.‘l(i)  was  made  for  each  ship  to  steer  for  and  engage 
ht*r  opponent  in  the  enemy’s  line  ;  whereujmn  the  fleet  Inwe  up  accord¬ 
ingly.  The  action  commenced  on  the  part  of  the  British  fleet  soon 
after  nine.  The  Defence,  IMarlhorough,  and  Boyal  George,  Queen, 
and  Brunswick,  being  the  only  ships  which  piKshed  through  the  enemy’s 
line,  together  with  the  Charlotte,  for  engjiging  them  to  leeward.  The 
Gibraltar  omitted  to  cross  the  French  admiral  for  engaging  his  second 
•ihead,  as  his  station  required.  The  Cicsar’s  main-top-sail  was 
IwckiHl,  and  whilst  distant  from  the  enemy,  though  the  signal  for 
closer  engagement  was  abroad. 

‘  Soon  after  ten  a.m.,  the  French  admiral,  engaged  by  the  Charh»tte, 
drawing  ahead  (as  he  had  continued  to  do  from  the  l>eginning  of  the 
action,  though  the  main-sail,  top-gallant-sails,  &c.,  were  set  in  the 
Charhute  for  keeping  him  on  the  siime  l)eariiig  w  hen  standing  down  to 
fetch  under  his  stern),  he  Inire  away  to  the  northward.  The  fore-top- 
niast,  and  soon  after  the  main-top-mast  (of  which  the  weather-leech 
of  the  sjiil  had  been  some  time  l»efi>re  cut  in  two  and  the  sail  renderi'd 
useless),  in  the  (7iarlotte  going  over  the  sitle,  no  hinderaiiee  of  the 
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movement,  or  pursuh  of  the  French  admiral  could  be  made.  But  he 
hauled  to  the  wind  again  on  the  larboard  tack,  about  three  miles  to 
leeward,  and  formed  with  eleven  or  twelve  more  of  his  ships  not  dis¬ 
abled  by  the  loss  (at  least)  of  any  of  their  masts.  Ten  of  the  enemy’s 
ships,  almost  all  of  them  totally  dismasted,  were  left  to  windward  ; 
but  three  of  them  with  their  sprit-sails,  or  sails  raised  on  the  stump  of 
the  fore-mast,  joined  the  French  admiral ;  the  ships  of  the  fleet  l)eing 
either  so  much  dis]>er8ed,  or  disabled  in  their  masts  and  rigging  in  the 
different  actions,  as  to  be  prevented  from  opposing  the  escape  of  those 
French  ships,  or  of  assembling  in  force  to  renew  the  engagement. 
And  when  those  three  ships  had  joined  the  others,  the  enemy  stiXHl 
away  large  to  the  northward  ;  leaving  seven  of  their  dismasted  ships 
in  our  possession,  one  of  which  sunk  while  the  prisoners  were  remov¬ 
ing,  and  many  of  the  crew  perished  with  the  ship.* — pp.  232 — 234. 

Sir  John  Barrow  has  interwoven  in  his  narrative,  the  accounts 
furnished  bv  several  eye-witnesses  of  the  engagement,  and  the 
daring  heroism  detailed  is  highly  illustrative  or  the  intrepidity 
of  British  seamen. 

*  The  conduct  of  the  lVIarllM)rough,*  he  remarks  ‘  as  descril)ed  partly 
by  Captain  Berkeley  and  partly  by  her  First  Lieutenant,  Monckton, 
after  the  former  was  carried  off  deck  wounded,  is  so  noble,  luid  at  the 
same  time  attended  with  such  remarkable  circum.stances,  that  it  ought 
not  to  Ihj  passi'd  over  : — 

‘  ‘  The  Marllxirough  engaged  the  Impetueux  for  almut  twenty 
minuti^,  when  she  payed  round  off  and  dropt  with  his  bowsprit  over 
our  quarter,  where  he  lay  exposed  to  a  very  heavy  raking  fire  which 
we  kept  up.  Every  creature  was  driven  from  her  decks,  and  some  of 
my  men  boarded  her,  but  were  called  back.  I  had  now  the  8atisfactit)ii 
to  see  all  his  masts  go  over  the  side.  At  this  moment  a  seventy-four, 
which  was  astern  of  the  Impetueux,  attempted  to  w'eather  and  rake 
us ;  but  he  met  with  so  severe  a  reception  that  he  dropt  on  board  his 
consort’s  quarter,  and  then  lulling  up,  boarded  the  Marlborough  upon 
the  Ihiw  ;  but  the  steadiness  of  oUr  troops,  and  the  good  use  made  of 
our  gunsand  carronades,  prevented  him  from  availing'himself  of  hissitua- 
tion.  In  a  few  minutes  I  had  the  plea.sure  of  seeing  this  ship’s  uutsts 
follow  the  example  of  the  other,  ana  they  both  lay  without  firing  a  gun, 
or  without  any  cohiurs,  w'hich  makes  me  suppose  they  had  struck,  as 
not  a  soul  was  ujion  deck  to  answer  ;  and  what  confirmed  me  in  this 
opinion  afterwards,  when  we  were  dismiisted  and  lay  along-side  the 
Impetueux,  within  half-pistol  shot  was,  that  no  attempt  wtis  made 
against  us,  until  our  own  fleet  came  up  and  took  possession  of  them. 

*  *  I  now  attempted  to  back  off  from  the  two  wrecks,  and  unfortu¬ 
nately  accomplished  it  just  as  the  French  admiral  came  under  our 
stern,  who  backed  his  maintopsail  and  raked  us,  by  which  he  did  us 
considerable  damage,  and  carritnl  away  our  three  masts.  It  was  from 
this  ship  I  received  my  wound,  and  therefore  the  remainder  is  the  ac¬ 
count  of  mv  first  lieutenant.* 

‘Lieutenant  Monckton  thus  proceeds: — ‘At  the  time  Captain 
Berkeley  was  obliged  to  quit  the  deck,  we  were  still  on  board,  but 
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biickiug  clear  of  our  opponents ;  our  masts  being  then  shot  away  by 
the  three-decker  under  our  stern,  carried  away  the  ensign  staff,  and 
deprived  us  of  hoisting  any  colours  for  a  few  minutes,  I  ordered  the 
wreck  to  be  cleared  away  from  the  colour  chest,  and  spread  a  Union 
Jack  at  the  spritsail-yard  and  a  St.  George's  ensign  at  the  stump  of 
the  foremast ;  but  perceiving  that  the  latter  was  mistaken  by  some  of 
our  own  ships  for  the  tri-coloured  flag,  I  ordered  the  flag  to  1^  cut  off. 
At  this  time  we  were  laying  along  the  Impetueux,  within  pistol-shot ; 
and,  finding  that  she  did  not  return  a  gun,  and  perceiving  she  was  on 
fire,  I  ordered  our  ship  to  cease  firing  at  her,  ana  suffereil  them  quietly 
to  extinguish  the  flames,  which  I  could  easily  have  prevented  with  our 
musketry.  While  clearing  away  the  wreck,  the  rear  of  the  enemy's 
fleet  was  coming  up,  and  perceiving  that  they  must  range  dost*  to  us, 
and  being  determined  never  to  see  the  British  flag  struck,  I  ordered 
the  men  to  lie  down  at  their  quarters  to  receive  their  Are,  and  to 
return  it  afterwards  if  possible  ;  but  being  dismasted,  she  rolled  so 
de^  that  our  low'er-deck  ports  could  not  be  opened.  The  event  was 
jis  I  expected  ;  the  enemy’s  rear  passed  us  to  leeward  very  close,  and 
we  fairly  ran  the  gauntlet  of  every  ship  which  could  get  a  gun  to  l)ear, 
but  luckily  without  giving  us  any  shot  between  wind  and  \vater,  or 
killing  any  men,  except  two,  who  imprudently  disol)eyed  their  officers 
and  got  up  at  their  quarters.  Two  of  their  ships,  which  had  tacked, 
now  came  to  windward  of  us,  and  gave  us  their  fire,  upon  which  one 
of  their  hulks*  hoisted  a  national  flag,  but  upon  our  firing  some  guns 
at  her  she  hauled  it  down  again  ;  and  a  three-decker  having  tacked 
also,  stood  towards  us,  with  a  full  intention,  I  believe,  to  sink  us  if 
possible :  the  Royal  George,  however,  who  I  suppose  had  taoked  after 
her,  came  up,  and,  engaging  her  very  closely,  carried  away  her  main 
and  mizen-masts,  and  saved  the  Marlborough  from  the  intended  close 
attack.  1  then  made  the  signal  for  assistance  on  a  boat’s  mast ;  but 
this  was  almost  instantly  shot  away.  At  five  the  Aquilon  took  us  in 
tow,  and  soon  after  we  joined  the  fleet.* 

'  Captain  Berkeley  then  concludes  the  report  by  stating,  that  *  the 
perfect  discipline  and  well-directed  fire  which  the  officers  kept  up  at 
their  quarters,  could  only  be  equalled  by  the  c<M)lne8s,  obedience,  and 
bravery  of  the  men  ;  and  the  very  trying  and  critical  juncture  in 
which  Lieutenant  Monckton  took  the  command  of  the  ship,  and  kept 
the  British  flag  triumphant  until  the  victory  was  decided,  demands  my 
utmost  praise.*  This  brave  fellow  was  made  commander  a  month  after 
the  battle,  and  captain  the  following  year. 

‘  A  curious  incident  is  said  to  have  occurred  on  board  this  ship. 
When  she  was  entirely  dismasted,  and  otherwise  disabled,  by  the  ex¬ 
treme  severity  of  the  conflict, — the  captain  (the  Hon.  G.  Berkeley), 
and  the  second  lieutenant  (Sir  Michael  Seymour),  severely  wounded, 
the  latter  having  his  arm  shot  off,  and  the  ship  so  roughly  treated,  that 
a  whisper  of  surrender  was  said  to  have  been  uttered,  which  Lieute¬ 
nant  Monckton  overhearing,  resolutely  exclaimed,  ‘  he  would  nail  her 


*  Dismasted  ships  that  bad  struck. 
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colotirs  lo  thi*  stump  of  thi*  At  this  im»nu*nt  a  cock,  having  hy  t!u* 

wreck  Ih'cii  liU'rattsI  from  the  l)roken  c<K>p,  suddenly  perched  hiiiisidf  on 
the  stump  <if  the  main-mast,  clapped  his  winjjs,  and  crowed  aloud ;  in  an 
iiiHtant  thrtv  lunirty  cIuh*!^  ranj:  throuf^lumt  the  ship  s  company,  and 
n(»  more  talk  of  surrender.  At  the  s;ime  time  the  Aquilon  fripite, 
comnnuidtHl  l)y  the  Hon.  Sir  Hohirt  Stopford,  si^einj^  the  helpless  state 
the  Alarlliorough  was  in,  came  to  her  assistance  and  towed  her  out  of 
the  line.  The  pdlant  admiral,  in  reply  to  a  question  about  the  covk\ 
says,  *  it  jmrtakes  of  a  cock-and-a-hull  story,  hut  there  is  no  mistake 
in  the  clieers  of  the  crew  on  my  takinj^  her  in  tow.’  It  is  nevertheless 
a  true  story:  through  the  kindness  of  Sir  Thomas  Hardy,  an  iiKjuiry 
was  made  anion«^  the  old  pensioners  of  the  MarllM)rough  in  (ireenwieh 
la»spital,  and  two  of  the  most  intelligent,  Alexander  Boswell  and 
William  Mrett,  fully  corroborate  the  circumstance  ;  and  tl)e  latter 
states  that,  on  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  Plymouth,  the  cock  was  given 
to  I^ord  (leorge  Lennox,  the  governor,  hy  desire  of  Captain  Berkeley, 
l^adv  Hardv  has  been  j^ood  enough  to  ascertain  fnmi  her  aunt.  Lady 
.Mary  I.ennox,  tlsat  the  story  is  perfectly  true,  that  the  cock  lived  to  a 
g«M>d  old  age,  and  that  while  the  MarllM)rough  remained  at  Plymouth 
it  was  daily  visited  hy  parlies  of  her  crew.’ — pp.  271 — 27(>. 

'I'he  following  anecdote  of  Cajitain  Clanibier  will  l)e  read  with 
pleasure,  and  is  in  hajipy  accordance  with  his  subsequent  cha¬ 
racter. 


‘  The  Defence,  (’a})tain  (Jamhier,  behaved  most  gallantly,  and  was 
teriihly  cut  up  and  totally  dismasted  ;  she  was  one  of  the  few  that 
passed  through  the  enemy’s  line,  got  int(»  the  midst  of  the  French 
ships,  and  lost  her  main  and  inizen-inasts.  Captain  (jambier  was  an 
excellent  officer ,  and  a  gentleman  of  strict  ])rinciples  of  religion  and 
morality.  At  the  ch»se  of  the  action.  Captain  Pakenham,  a  rattling, 
gtMHl-humoured  Irishman,  hailed  him  from  the  Invincible,  ‘  \\  ell 
Jimmy,  I  sw  you  are  ])retty  well  mauled  ;  but  never  mind  Jimmy, 
whom  the  I^ord  loveth  he  chasteneth.’  Another  incident  temk  place  in 
the  little  Defence  :  the  lieutenant  of  the  after-])art  of  the  main-deck, 
seeing  a  three-decker,  the  Hepuhlican,  (which  shot  away  her  remaining 
mast,)  suddeidy  lK*aring  down  towards  them,  struck  with  a  kind  of 
numientary  ])anic,  ran  up  to  the  quarter-deck,  and  addressing  the 
captain  with  great  eagerness,  exclaimed,  ‘  1) —  my  eyes.  Sir,  but  here 
is  a  whole  mountain  coming  upon  us  ;  what  shall  we  do.^’  Captain 
(hunhier,  unmoved,  and  l(H»king  gravely  at  him,  said,  in  a  solemn  tone, 
‘  How  dare  you.  Sir,  at  this  awful  moment,  come  to  me  with  an  oath 
in  Viiur  month  ?  (io  down.  Sir,  and  encourage  your  men  to  stand  to 
their  guns,  like  brave  British  S4*amen.*  On  asking  C'a])tain  (then 
la»rd)  (lamhier,  some  years  afterwards,  if  the  story  was  true,  he  replied, 
he  Udieved  something  of  the  kind  <K.'curred.’ — p.  277. 


riie  whole  nation  was  enraptured  by  the  tidings  of  this  victory, 
and  the  following  letters  which  passed  on  the  oceasiiui  betwt'cn 
(u'orgethe  I  bird  and  Mrs.  Howe,  the  sister  of  the  Adinirah 
suthcienily  bespeak  the  importance  attached  to  it. 
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‘  Windsor,  Wi/ioJ'June,  1794. 

‘  Mrs.  Howe’s  zeal  for  the  great  cause  in  which  this  country  is  en- 
gagtnl,  added  to  her  l>ecuniing  ardour  for  the  glory  of  her  family,  must 
make  her  feel  witli  redoubled  joy  the  glorious  news  brought  by  8ir 
Roger  Curtis  ;  she  will,  I  hope,  be  satisfied  now  that  Earl  Richard 
hiis,  with  twenty-five  sail  of  the  line,  attacked  twenty -six  of  the 
enemy,  taken  six  iuid  sunk  two  :*  besides,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
some  of  the  disabled  ships  of  the  enemy  may  not  l)e  able  to  reach  tlieir 
own  shore.  I  own  I  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  my  sentiments 
on  the  occiisioii,  but  will  not  detain  her  hy  adding  more. 

(Signe<l)  *Gkorok  R.’ 

To  which  gracious  communication  Mrs.  Howe  returned  the  follow¬ 
ing  admirable  reply : — 

‘  When  Mrs.  Howe  heard  last  night  of  tlie  victory  obtained  hy  your 
3Iajesty's  fleet,  she  did  not  feel  a  jxissihility  of  any  addition  to  her  feli¬ 
city,  hut  the  approbation  exjiressed  by  your  Majesty  of  what  has  l)een’ 
perf(»rmed,  and  the  honour  done  her  by  so  precious  and  so  gracious  a 
notice  of  it,  under  the  hand  of  her  adored  Sovereign,  has  proved  the 
contrary  :  and  she  has  only  to  regret  that  a  woman  cannot  throw  her¬ 
self  at  your  Majesty’s  feet  this  morning  at  the  levee,  and  there  to  have 
endeavoured  to  express  her  heartfelt  gratitude.* — ])p.  261^,  264. 

Having  already  indulged  so  copiously  in  extracts  from  this 
volume,  we  must  pass  over  several  whicli  we  liad  marked,  and 
restrict  ourselves  to  the  following  comparison  of  Howe,  8t.  Vin¬ 
cent,  and  Nelson,  three  of  the  most  distinguished  names  occurring 
in  the  naval  history  of  our  country : 

‘  Howe  unquestionably  led  the  way.  He  was  his  own  sole  instruct¬ 
or  in  naval  matters — not  brought  up  in  any  particular  school — hardly 
indeed  can  it  Ih»  said  there  was  any  school  in  the  early  part  of  his  ca¬ 
reer.  Whatever  he  gained,  from  the  various  commanders  under  whom 
he  served,  must  have  been  by  comparison,  observation,  and  reflection. 
At  that  time,  there  was  very  little  system  observed  in  the  navy,  and 
still  less  of  science.  Naval  tactics,  evolutions,  and  signals  were  then 
hut  feehly  creeping  into  use,  in  humble  imitation  of  the  French,  and 
had  made  but  slow  progress — rarely  attempted  indeed  to  be  carried 
into  practice  except  by  one  individual — the  talented  and  unfortunate 
Kempenfelt,  who  perished  in  the  Royal  George.  After  him,  Howe 
seriously  t(M)k  them  up,  and  never  lost  sight  of  these  important  ob¬ 
jects  until  he  had  comjdeted  a  system  which  long  l)ore  the  name  of 
*  Howe’s  Signals.’  In  the  perfecting  of  this  system  he  was  indefati- 
gable — whether  on  shore  or  afloat,  the(»retically  or  practically  this 
favorite  and  most  useful  object  was  up|)ermost  in  his  mind.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  rej)eat  that  Howe  was  professionally  and  charac¬ 
teristically  bold,  cool,  and  decisive — a  thorough  seaman  in  theory  and 
practice — and  his  knowledge  was  conveyed  to  others  mostly  hy  mild¬ 
ness,  persuasion,  and  the  force  of  example.  * 


*  ‘  A  very  couiiiion  error  at  this  time.’ 
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‘In  Uctics  uinl  in  discipline,  St.  Vincent  was  a  disciple  of  Howe.  In 
(;ivin^  his  opinion  (»n  the  exjH»diency  of  a  niglit  action  with  a  siipcrii^r 
cnemv,  the  former  decided  against  it,  on  the  j^mund  of  being  in  such  a 
case  deprived  of  the  great  advantage  of  Howe’s  signals.  In  discipline 
the  flchohir  mnv  lie  said  to  have  carried  his  inode  of  instruction  lieyond 
the  master.  Where  Howe  wjis  patient,  gentle,  indulgent,  and  kind, 
by  which  he  won  the  attachment  of  both  officers  and  seamen,  St. 
Vincent  was  rigfinius,  peremptory,  and  resolute,  rigidly  maintaining 
that  the  life  and  soul  of  naval  discipline  was  obedience — ^his  favourite 
word  was  obedtenza.  The  one  obtained  his  object  by  pureuing  the 
suaviter  in  modo — the  other  by  the  fortiter  in  re.  The  mutinous 
seamen  at  Portsmouth,  but  half  suImIiuhI,  were  at  once  completely  re¬ 
duced  to  order  by  the  kind  and  gentle  treatment  of,  and  the  ctmndence 
they  placed  in.  Lord  Howe.  The  mutiny  in  the  fleet  off  Cadiz  iHi 
sooner  sprung  up,  than  it  was  crushed  by  the  prompt  and  vigorous 
measures  of  Lord  St.  Vincent,  whose  determined  and  resolute  conduct, 
on  that  occasion,  was  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  that  spirit  of  iii- 
sulxirdi nation  from  spreading  which  had  manifested  itself  in  many  of 
the  ships  employed  in  blockading  a  distant  and  an  enemy’s  port. 

‘  These  two  gallant  admirals,  pursuing  different  mmles  of  attaining 
the  same  ends,  and  of  very  different  temperaments,  had  the  greatest 
ri»s|H*ct  and  deference  for  each  other.  8t.  Vincent  always  sjioke  'off 
IL»we  in  terms  of  the  higlu'st  praise  and  regard.  He  used  to  say  he 
was  a  nuui  of  few  words,  but  what  he  said  was  always  to  the  purjiose, 
and  well  worthy  to  Ik*  rememheml.  The  kindly  feelings  of  men  to¬ 
wards  cmch  other  are  frecpiently  discovered  in  trifling  incidents  (»r  ex¬ 
pressions:  I-aird  St,  Vincent,  on  entering  the  breakfast- room,  would 
often  say,  ‘  Well,  I  have  got  on  my  blue  brt'eches  this  cold  morning ; 
laird  Howe  wore  blue  breeches,  and  I  love  to  follow  his  example  even 
n  my  dress.*  On  the  other  hand,  St.  Vincent  was  considered  hy 
Howe  as  the  first  naval  officer  of  his  day.  In  a  letter  already  quoted, 
he  says,  ‘  1  will  only  commission  you  to  assure  him  (Lord  St.  Vincent) 
in  my  behalf,  in  simple  veracity,  that  his  eminent  services  have  not 
exmHied  my  exjK»ctationa.'*^  He  was  unquestionably  a  fearless  and 
intelligent  commander,  lM»ld  in  design  and  prompt  in  execution,  free  in 
his  opinions,  generous,  and  charitable  without  ostentation ;  a  keen  oh- 
siTver  of  imuikind  ;  indulgi'iit  to  minor  offences,  severe  in  those  of  i\n 
nature.  lu  |H)litics  he  wius  a  Whig,  firmly  attached  to  his 
party ;  hut  his  friends  always  maintained  that  he  never  allowed  his 
t>olitic;d  filings  to  interfere  with  his  jirofessional  duties.  As  an  offi¬ 
cer  bis  talents  were  certainly  of  the  highest  order,  and  many  excellent 
cxunmanders  were  educated  and  brought  forward  under  his  auspices. 
W'^ith  all  this  merit,  which  public  opinion  duly  appreciated,  he  is  said 
(by  one  who  knew  him  well)  to  have  affected,  as  well  when  afloat  as 
under  circumstances  on  shore,  the  character  of  a  blunt  tar,  obstinate  in 
his  resolutions,  and  rough  in  the  manner  of  exercising  his  authority 

A  Wautiful  ami  highly-prized  letUT  was  written  bv  Lord  Howe  to  St. 
tucenl  on  his  \ictory  of  which  hy  some  means  or  other  is  said  t<»havt 
i  isiippe.ired  fn>m  the  family  papers,  to  the  great  n  gret  and  amK»vaiice  of  the 

^iirxiNing  eonncxioiu. 
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over  tlic  otficiTS  of  his  fleet  ;  but  notwithstamliii^  this,  tlu*  feature  hy 
which  he  was  best  kiuuvu  in  s(»ciety  was  that  of  a  reflned  nmrtier, 
smcHithaiid  coiuplinieutary  in  his  address.*  His  professional  character, 
however,  was  steady  resolution  and  flrniness  of  purpose. 

‘  The  chanicter  and  conduct  of  Nelson  w’ere  w  idely  different  fnuii 
both  of  the  alK)ve-inentioned  oflicers.  Witlu»ut  Ihmiij;  a  thorough  sea¬ 
man,  he  knew  well  how'  to  stimulate  exertions  and  to  animate  zeid. 
He  had  the  peculiar  tact  to  make  every  oflicer,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  believe  that  his  individual  share  iii  any  enterjirise  contributed 
mainly  to  its  success — thus  giving  encouragement  and  inspiring  con¬ 
fidence  to  each  in  his  owm  exertions.  In  the  rt»sult  he  was  singularly 
fi»rtunate:  where  he  led  all  were  anxious  to  follow'.  Nelson  w'jis 
indeed  a  being  sni  generix — ‘  none  but  himself  could  l>e  his  parallel  * 
— and  it  may  he  feared  he  luus  left  few  t)f  the  same  breed  lK*hind  him. 
That  he  had  his  weak  points  cannot  he  denied,  hut  w  hat  human  lK»ing 
is  exempt  from  them?  He  has  been  unjustly  compared  with  an  An¬ 
thony,  ready  to  sacrifice  the  w’orld  to  another  Cleopatra — than  which 
nothing  cjin  be  more  incorrect ;  W'ith  one  unfortunate  exception,  w  hicli 
in  a  moment  of  infatuation,  has  cast  an  indelible  stain  on  his  memory, 
he  never  suffered  the  deplorable  influence  alluded  to  in  any  w'ay  to 
interfere  with  his  professional  duties.  Whenever  such  demanded  his 
pres(*nce,  all  plejisureS  and  indulgences  gave  w'ay  ;  neither  these  nor 
the  le;ist  care  of  life  occ\ipied  for  a  moment  a  share  in  his  thoughts.  A 
passionate  and  insatiable  love  of  fame  w'as  the  ‘  s])ur '  to  Nelson’s  noble 
mind.'  To  be  ‘  Crow'iied  wdtli  Laurel  or  covered  with  (’ypress  ' — ‘  a 
IVerage  or  Westminster  Abbey  ’ — ‘Victory  or  W^estminster  Al)bcy  ' — 
these  w'ere  the  words,  the  signal  for  each  terrible  conflict.  He  never 
anticipated  defeat,  but  went  into  battle  with  the  full  conviction  he  w'as 
to  conquer  or  die.  The  wonts  were  the  ebullition  of  that  feeling, 
which  carried  his  feeble  frame  through  exertions  and  energies,  that 
nothing  short  of  his  ardent  and  s])iritual  nature  could  have  sup{)orted. 
The  strength  and  eliusticitv  of  his  mind  got  complete  control  over  Im»- 
dily  pain  and  infirmity.  These  in  the  scale  of  human  aflliction  were 
to  him  as  nothing,  when  in  sight  or  ])ursuit  (ff  an  enemy.  An  ambi¬ 
tious  love  of  distinction,  a  thirst  for  the  acquisition  of  honours,  or  a 
glori<His  death,  w'as  the  ruling  passion,  and  his  destiny  led  him  to  ex- 
|K‘ricnce  them  all.  Compieror  of  ‘  a  hundred  fights,*  he  died  at  last,  as 
all  true  heroes  w’ould  w’ish  to  do,  in  the  armsof  victory !’ — pp.  42() — 431 . 

Sir  John  Barrow’s  volume  is  a  valuable  addition  to  this  denart- 
meiit  of  biograpliy.  Though  wanting  the  charm  whicli  so 
eminently  characterises  Southey’s  Life  of  Nelson,  it  will  be  read 
without  weariness  by  all  chtsses,  and  must  certiiinly  leave  an  im¬ 
pression  liiglily  favourable  to  the  private  character,  as  well  as  to 
the  professional  services  of  its  subject.  It  is  not  free  from  the  false 
morality  which  unhappily  pervades  tlie  higher  classes  of  society. 
We  refer  especially  to  some  remarks  occurring  at  page  421,  res- 
pi^cting  duelling,  the  most  .absurd  and  palpably  unchristian  of 
modern  fashions.  When  will  men  bearing  tbe  form  and  claiming 
the  attributes  of  a  rational  nature,  cease  to  dishonor  themselves, 
and  throw  contempt  on  their  Maker  ? 


Art.  \"I.  (icHcntl  Inlrmlnctlon  to  a  Course  of  Li'ctures  on  CinjliJi 
(iramtHor  and  Com^hjsition.  Hy  IIkniiv  H(mjkus,  Protessiir  of  the 
Kn^lish  Laiii^uajrc  and  Literature,  University  College,  London. 
Williuiii  Ball.  103H. 

These  lectures  have  a  claim  on  our  notice  which  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  such  performances  do  not  possess.  Besides  a  full 
and  perspicuous  declaration  of  the  objects  of  the  course  to  which 
they  are  introductory,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  nroposed  to 
secure  them,  they  conUiin  the  discussion,  and  we  think  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  certain  questions,  upon  which  opinions  have  been 
hitherto  divided,  or  altogether  erroneous.  1  or  these  reasons  we 
prcK'eed  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  little  volume 
whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of  our  remarks. 

In  what  the  author  justly  calls  a  singularly  eloquent  article  on 
Montague’s  Life  of  Lord  Bacon,  contained  in  a  late  number  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  attributed  to  Mr.  Babington 
Macaulay,  a  view  is  taken  of  what  Bacon  accomplished  by  his 
Novum  Organum  and  Advancement  of  Learning,  which  we 
think  with  Urofossor  Rogers,  implies  a  low  and  unjust  estimate  of 
the  influence  these  immortal  works  have  had  on  the  spirit  of 
physical  research,  and  an  erroneous  judgment  of  the  mode  in 
which  that  influence  has  been  exerted. 

The  method  of  iiivestigjition  which  bears  Bacon’s  name,  and  wall 
carry  his  fame  down  to  the  latest  ages,  was  cerUiinly  not  origi¬ 
nated  by  him.  It  is  that  by  w'hich  all  discoveries  have  been  and 
will  be  made  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  time  ;  and  the 
misconception  of  this  point  is  most  happily  ridiculed  by  the 
revicw’cr.  But  though  it  is  the  only  w’ay  to  success,  it  was  not  the 
only  way  taken.  A  natural  impoteney  to  discern  or  pursue  it, 
has  ever  been  among  the  evidences  of  the  fall.  With  few  excep¬ 
tions,  iqi  to  Bacon’s  era,  men  had  done  little  else  than  blunder  in 
the  wTong  (»ne--askii]g  their  toiling  fancies  for  that  information 
which  can  only  be  obtained  by  observation  and  comparison 
of  facts.  Since  that  time  we  know’  the  case  has  been  diflerent, 
and  we  only  subscribe  to  the  o|)inion  of  all  subsequent  philoso¬ 
phers,  in  givinir  Bacon  the  credit  of  having  instituted  the  true 
iu\d  natural  moue  of  interpreting  the  laws  of  our  economy.  This 
he  did  by  giving  us  a  perfect  account  of  the  steps  by  which  it  is 
pursued.  1  he  close  observation  of  his  ow  n  consciousness  brought 
to  light  the  facts  involved  in  this  process,  and  the  exact  order  of 
their  succession  (and  this  is  all  the  wise  ever  attempt  in  their 
researches).  He  thus  became  the  discoverer,  for  so  practically 
he  limy  be  considered,  of  the  natural  method  of  investigating 
truth,  by  the  exercise  of  that  method  itself.  Unable  to  confer 
lesser  benefits,  as  he  luis  shown  himself,  his  labour  created  a 
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l>iiteiit  that  will  be  prolific  of  happy  inventions  while  the  worhl 
tMubires — as  lono^  as  the  known,  and  as  yet  unknown  law’s  of  na¬ 
ture  continue  to  be  the  rich  inheritiuice  of  mankind. 

'Fhe  utility  of  this  achievement  is  dis()nted  by  the  review’er, 
because  ‘  it  was  only  telling  the  world  to  do  what  all  the  worhl 
‘  was  doin^  before,*  and  he  illustrates  his  meaning  by  what  we 
think  Mr.  Uojrers’s  pauses  will  prove  to  be  an  unfortunate  refe¬ 
rence  to — systems  of  Grammar,  Loj^ic,  and  llhetoric.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  had  the  acuteness  of  a  rare  sagacity  been  re¬ 
inforced  by  a  severer  discipline  in  the  studies  he  condemns,  the 
distinguished  author  of  the  view’s  in  question  w’ould  not  have  lent 
Ids  genius  to  the  support  of  a  fallacy,  nor  so  successfully  have 
Idndered  its  detection  by  many  of  his  readers,  by  surrounding  it 
w’ith  a  dazzling  eloquence.  He  w'ould  have  been  unable  to  do 
the  one,  and  unwilling  to  do  the  other.  ‘  A  process,'  siiys  the 
review’cr,  ‘  is  not  likely  to  be  better  performed  because  men 
‘know  how  they  perform  it.*  Upon  this  our  author  joins  issue 
with  him. 

We  cannot  profess  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Rogers's  able  refutation 
of  this  position,  for  our  limits  confine  us  to  very  brief  extracts. 
He  is  of  course  principally  concerned  in  it,  as  it  excuses  from  the 
study  of  Cirammar  and  Rhetoric — but  if  it  be  shown  not  to  hold 
goinl  in  these  cases,  it  must  be  surrendered  as  inapplicable  to 
any.  In  an  Appendix  a  more  specific  defence,  on  this  ground,  of 
Hacon*s  philosophy,  is  undertaken.  After  stiting  that  the  sys¬ 
tematic  exposition  of  the  j)rinciples  of  induction  corrected  the 
spirit  in  wdiich  men  applied  them  ;  and  secondly,  gave  unifor¬ 
mity  to  the  conduct  of  philosophers,  our  author  says  : 

*  As  to  the  first ;  it  is  quite  true,  as  the  Reviewer  has  remarked, 
that  no  accurate  rules  can  l>e  laid  down  for  determining  when  any 
particular  induction  has  been  pro])erlv  performed,  Mvhat  collecthm  of 
facts  is  scanty,  or  what  number  of  experiments  are  sufficient  to  ileter- 
mine  *  a  piiint  ;  but  surely  the  spirit  in  winch  such  inquiries  will  be 
conducted,  will  be  j)rodigiouslv  affected  by  our  knowledge  or  ignorance 
even  (»f  those  jieneral  rules,  to  w’hich  the  Reviewer  attaches  so  little 
nnportaru'e.  To  be  put  distinctly  on  our  guard  against  those  various 
errors  and  prejudices,  which  Racon  has  so  fancifully  yet  lK*autifiilly 
described  under  the  name  of  Idoloy  and  which  so  often  vitiate  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  vulgar,  (however  naturally  sagacious  they  may  lie,) 
must  surely  tend  to  render  our  inquiries  more  enlarged,  lilieral,  and 
comprehensive,  and  to  diminish  the  chances  of  <mr  failure.  If  not,  we 
must  adopt  the  paradoxical  conclusion,  that  if  two  men,  of  equal 
sagacity  and  skill,  one  of  whom  was  thoroughly  and  systematically  ac- 
(pniinted  with  Bacon’s  principles,  and  the  other  totally  ignorant  of 
them,  were  rctpiested  to  attempt  an  ex]danation  of  some  complicated 
phenomena,  Inith  would  be  equally  liable  to  error  ; — to  rest  contented 
with  a  hasty  induction  «»r  slight  collection  of  facts  ;  to  be  imjioscd 
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U|N>ii  by  iiuiiieruiis  projudicinj,  against  which  tlie  one  is  distinctly 
j)nt  on  his  guard  beforehand,  while  the  other  is  left  in  ignorance  of 
them,  or  must  dett*ct  them  by  that  which  the  whole  history  of  philoso¬ 
phy  shows  is  not  sutticient  for  this  purpose, — his  unaided  sagiicity. — 

I  believe  there  is  not  a  person  in  the  world  who  would  receive  this 
statement.  Here,  as  in  other  cases,  *  to  be  fore-warned  is  to  l)e  fore- 
armt»d  ;*  and  to  me  it  apj>ears,  there  woiild  l)e  as  great  a  difference 
between  the  two  men,  as  there  w'ould  Ik?  between  two  skilful  milit:irv 
cfimmanders,  one  of  w'hom  is  well  aajuainted  with  the  general  localities 
i»f  the  country  he  is  traversing,  and  with  the  points  in  which  danger  or 
iimhush  may  lie  concealed,  and  the  other  entirely  ignorant  of  both. 

It  is  no  argument  to  reply,  that  many  jdulosophers  now  act  upon  the 
inductive  philosophy  in  the  most  enlarged  spirit,  who  have  never 
iHTUsed  the  writings  of  Bacon.  'I’he  spirit,  which  he  first  inculcated, 
has  bi'en  universally  diffused ;  his  principles  have  been  transferred  to 
innumerable  volumes,  and  illustrated  by  a  host  of  examples.  It  is  a 
natural  consetiuence  attending  the  w  ide  diffusit)n  and  practical  adop¬ 
tion  of  certain  great  principles,  that  we  become,  in  some  degree,  un¬ 
grateful  ti»  the  menmry  of  him  who  at  first  propounded  them.  Nothing 
can  1k‘  more  true  than  the  statement  of  a  great  modern  WTiter,  that  the 

*  ])hilosophy  of  one  age  becomes  the  common  sense  of  another  it  may 
Ik*  added  with  t*(iual  truth,  that  w'hen  it  does  thus  become  familiar 

*  common  sense,’  we  often  forget  to  recognise  its  philosophical  origin. 

As  to  the  second  |M>int ; — Bacon’s  distinct  enunciation  of  the  indue- 
tive  inethiMl  made  the  adoption  of  that  method  uniform,  Tliough  all 
men  had  |K*rformed  the  inductive  process  on  some  occasions,  it  d(K*s 
not  hdlow’  that  all  men  perfiirmed  it  whenever  they  ought;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  know,  from  the  history  of  philosophy,  that  they  often  did 
not :  in  »»ther  words,  they  w  ere  (to  use  the  language  of  Bacon)  *  anti¬ 
cipators,’  not  'interpreters,’  of  nature.  Tlie  Reviewer,  indeed,  tells  us 
there  is  no  distinction  lK*tween  them,  except  that  the  former  perform 
the  process  of  induction  ‘ill,’  the  latter  'w'ell.’  Vet  he  himself  ad¬ 
mits  the  contrary  ;  for  he  acknowledges  that  men  may  form  their  con¬ 
clusions  not  only  from  a  luLsty  and  scanty  induction,  but  on  no  induc¬ 
tion  at  all, — \from  premises  grounded  on  assumption.*  Thus,  he  ad¬ 
mits,  the  scluH>lmen  often  acted,  and  thus,  we  may  add,  the  generality 
of  the  ancient  philosophers  acted :  it  is  true,  they  often  instinctively 
adopted  the  metluHl  which  Bacon  recommends,  but  as  their  adojUion 
of  it  wius  only  instinctive,  as  they  had  no  distinct  consciousness  that  this 
w;is  the  sole  metluMl  by  w’hich  they  could  discover  the  truth  they  sought, 
they  did  not  adopt  it  uniformly.  Now  it  is  pri*cisely  this  clear  per¬ 
ception  of  the  principles  on  w'hich  \vc  act,  w  liich  makes  all  the  dif¬ 
ference  lK*tween  a  vague  and  indeterminate,  or  uniform  and  steady  ap¬ 
plication  of  them.’ — pp.  121 — 1*25. 

\V  c  should  gladly  quote  more  largely,  but  there  is  yet  another 
topic  which  invites  us.  This  occupies  a  great  part  of  the  second 
lecture,  and  we  therefore  cannot  pretend  to  do  more  than 
create  a  desire  to  see  in  its  entire  state,  what  wc  must  be  content 
to  produce  in  a  broken  and  iin|)crk*ct  abstract.  In  speaking  ol 
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that  hirgc  class  of  compositions  which  liavc  the  commuiiicsitioii  of 
pleasure  for  their  object,  the  author  disputes  Dr.  Whateley*s  de¬ 
finition  of  poetry,  that  metre  is  its  essence.  Ordiiuury  language, 
(for  it  must  be  recollected  that  this  is  a  cpiestion  about  the  popu¬ 
lar  meaning  of  a  term,)  is,  he  alleges,  opposed  to  this.  For 
nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  piissjiges  of  Jeremy  Taylor 
c:dleil  ‘noble  jMietry.*  And  this  is  done  when  it  is  manifestly  the 
object  of  the  writer,  for  the  time  at  least,  to  please.  Noboily, 
iiowever,  would  term  them  ‘noble  verses.* 

I 

‘  For,  according  to  this  theory,  Euclid’s  Elements,  I\Irs.  l)algairn*s 
r«M»kery-lHH»k,  Dr.  Johnson’s  Dictionary,  the  Ctnnpanion  to  the  Alma¬ 
nac,  the  Eton  (irammar,  or  the  London  Directory,  dme  into  verte^ 
would  Ik?  poetry  !  *  True,’  it  would  be  replied  by  a  disciple  of  Dr. 

Whately,  ‘it  is  poetry,  but  it  is  very  bad  poetry.’  If  it  were  admitted 
to  U'poi'try  at  all,  there  Would  be  no  doubt  of  that.  Hut  in  {Kipular 
estimation,  it  would  not  be  considered  poetry  at  all  ;  showing,  that 
while  we  ordinarily  restrict  the  term  only  to  metrical  C(unposition,  we 
do  not  consider  its  essence  to  be  metre ;  Imt  that  to  constitute  it 
|KH‘try,  certain  other  conditions  must  he  complied  with.  What,  then, 
are  those  conditions?  I  do  not  know  that  any  other  answer  can  Ik? 
given,  than  that  the  general  structure  (»f  the  composition  must  he  dc- 
tiyntd  and  adapted  t(»  impart  ])leasure,  this  being  the  end  of  this 
sjKTies  of  com{K>sition.  This,  of  course,  involves  a  limitation  to  such 
subjects  tus  are,  in  some  way  or  other,  capable  of  pleasing. — If  it  he 
said,  that  this  account  of  poetry  does  not  tell  us  what  that  particular 
(piality  of  thought  or  style  is  which  produces  the  pleasure,  I  answer  n(» ; 
heciuise  there  is  no  one  such  (piality.  The  elements  which  produce  it 
are  manifold,  and  may  be  mingled  in  all  kinds  of  proportions;  and  the 
answer  to  such  a  (piestion,  therefore,  could  only  be  given  by  an  analysis 
of  the  various  causes  which  conspire  to  produce  this  pleasure. 

*  •  • 

‘  Poetry,  then,  as  the  term  is  generally  used,  (and  here  I  am  happy 
to  have  the  entire  concurrence  of  Dr.  Whately,)  does  not  consist  in 
any  one  jiarticular  quality  of  thought  or  style,  hut  h‘d  species  of  cotnpo^ 
xition.  The  topics  of  w  hich  it  treats  may  Ik*  treated  in  other  species 
of  composition :  the  faculties  of  mind  it  more  peculiarly  demands — 
imagination  and  fancy — are  employed  by  the  orator,  and  the  historian, 
:is  well  as  by  the  poet ;  the  various  pow’ers  of  language,  whether  pro- 
jK*r  or  figurative,  are  none  of  them  exclusively  its  own  :  comparison, 
simile,  metaphor,  and  every  kind  of  trope,  are  found,  though  used  in 
a  different  w’ay,  nearly  as  often  in  the  pages  of  South  or  Hurke,  as  in 
those  of  Milton  or  Hyron.  In  a  word,  the  materials  or  eleiiients  of 
eloquence  and  poetry  may  Ik*  the  same ;  it  is  the  manner  in  w  hich 
they  are  enqdoyed,  the  projMirtions  in  which  they  are  mingled,  the 
shaping  which  is  given  them  to  adapt  them  to  the  (diject,  which  form 
the  sole  distinction. 

*  * 

‘The  essential  conditituis  of  poetry  then,  are,  that  the  subjects  shall 
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U*  capahle  of  iinjnirling  immediate  pleasure,  eitlier  in  themselves,  dr 
from  the  fidelity  and  truth  to  nature  with  whicli  they  are  exhihited, 
and  that  the  languagt*  in  wliich  they  are  clotlied  shall  Ik*  desi^uKsl  anil 
udaptiHl  to  promote  the  same  end.  Any  such  thoughts  so  expressed 
have,  in  my  opinion,  the  rsavni't  of  piK^try,  and  if  expressed  in  a  metri¬ 
cal  form,  are  piK.*try  in  the  ordinary  sense.’ — pp.  91. 

Wo  apply  the  term  poetry  then, 

‘To  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost,  and  to  Pope’s  Hapi'  of  the  Lock  ;  to 
Byron’s  Childe  Harold,  and  to  Hudihras  ;  to  Spensers’s  Fairy  Queen, 
and  to  Thomson’s  Seasons;  to  Scott’s  3Iarmion,  and  t’rahhe’s  ’I’alesof 
the  Hall;  to  ^lilton’s  C’omus,  and  Burns’s  Tam  O’Shanter ;  to 
Dryden’s  Ode  on  (\‘cilia’s  Day,  and  to  Prior’s  Alma  ;  tii  t’owper’s 
'I'jisk,  ami  to  I^ope’s  Dunciad;  to  dray's  Elegy,  and  Philips’s  Splendid 
Shilling. 

‘  If  these  views  he  correct,  it  is  easy  at  once  to  sik*  the  inadeipiacv 
of  those  definitions  of  p«K*try,  which  have  made  its  essence  to  consist 
ill  some  one  ipiality  of  thought  or  diction,  rath(‘r  than  in  the  yvnrral 
wiHic  of  exhibiting  the  immensely  varied  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  in 
pursuance  of  the  primary  design  of  imparting  pleasure.  Thus  to  take 
one  example,  (and  1  have  no  time  to  advert  to  more,)  p(K‘try  has  lieeii 
sometimes  defined  as  consisting  in  the  various  forms  of  what  is  called 
figurative  language,  as  coni])arison,  simile,  metaphor.  It  is  true,  in¬ 
deed,  that  these  are  amongst  the  characteristic  excellencies  of  ])m‘try, 
and  one  of  the  many  tno<Us  of  employing  language  by  which  it  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  attaining  its  end  of  imparting  jileasure.  It  is  also  true,  that 
there  are  some  forms  of  such  language  which  are  more  ])eculiarly  pro. 
per  to  poetry.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  see,  that  this  definition  is,  in 
one  respect,  too  wide,  and  in  another  too  narrow  :  it  is  too  wide,  for  it 
would  give  the  formal  character  of  jioetry  to  every  sentenci*  in  any 
historical  or  argumentative  work  which  contains  a  brilliant  metujihor  ; 
and  it  is  too  narrow,  inasmuch  as  it  would  take  it  away  altogether  from 
much  which  all  agree  in  allowing  to  be  poetry  of  a  highly  pleasing 
ordir, — I  mean  from  innumerable  passages  of  descrijitive  poetry,  and 
the  poetry  of  sentiment  and  ]iassion.  'Fo  restrict  myself  to  the  former; 
it  would  be  easy  to  jioint  out  many  ])assages  of  the  most  vivid  descrip- 
ti  n,  which  do  not  contain  a  single  comjiarison  or  metaphor  in  them  ; 
in  which,  in  fact,  every  word  is  strictly  proper,  and  used  in  its  literal 
sense.  The  following  exam]>les  will  suffice.’ — pp.  99 — 95. 


The  examples  grivenare,  (loldsinith’s  Description  of  the  Village 
before  it  was  Deserted;  Thompson’s,  of  theTniveller  Lost  in  the 
Snow;  and  (’owper's  IMctiire  of  the  Woodman  Going  to  his 
\\  ork  ;  and  happier’  could  not  have  been  pitched  upon.  Three 
beautiful  pass;iges  from  Shakspeare  ;  the  Laughter  of  Achilles, 
in  1  roilus  and  C’ressida :  the  Dying  Ajiostrophe  of  Anthony  to 
(.  leopatra :  and  the  pathetic  words  uttered  by  Lear  after  his 
restonition  to  reason;  to  which  a  writer  in  the  Kdinbnrgh  Heview 
is  compelled  to  refuse  the  title  of  po(*trv,  because  tliey  are  desti- 
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lute  of  imagery,  altliouirh  their  claims,  we  suppose,  would  he  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  whole  world. 

The  fact  that  poetry  appears  u^euerally  in  the  ^arb  of  metre  is 
accounted  for,  by  that  contrivance  beii]^  one  means  of  attaining 
the  end  in  view,  viz.  delijj^ht.  Hut  it  may  fairly  he  doubted  \vhe- 
ther  the  comparatively  modern  ori<>;in  of  prose  compositions  that 
contemplate  the  same  object,  be  not  the  reason  why  any  difti- 
cultv  is  felt  in  classinji^  them  under  the  head  of  poetry.  Mr. 
Holders  enumerates  their  points  of  similarity  with  the  acknow- 
ledj'cd  models  of  poetry,  and  thus  justifies  the  ji^roupinp^  in  one 
common  class  of  llomer*s  Iliad  and  Scott’s  I vaidioe ;  Don  .luaii 
and  lludibras;  Gulliver’s  Travels  and  the  Rape  of  the  Lock; 
&C.,  &c.  He  acknowledges  the  want  of  a  term  by  which  all  per¬ 
sons  would  be  content  to  express  their  belief  in  the  propriety  (if 
this  classification.  He  has  supplied  arjj^ument  sufficient,  we 
think,  to  make  them  extend  the  sense  of  the  old  one. 

As  lonj^  as  clear  conceptions  are  felt  to  be  desirable,  and  while 
there  are  people  wlio  are  not  satisfied  with  phraseolotry  of  uncer- 
tiun  meaning — who  prefer  that  the  current  c‘oin  of  discourse 
should  be  assiiyed  before  it  is  issued,  such  discussions  as  these* 
will  possess  a  value  apart  from  their  subject.  I'he  impatience  of 
laxity  in  expression  will  be  i^enerated  and  increased  by  every  in¬ 
stance  of  its  correction.  Hut  there  is  such  a  thinjj^  as  literature, 
and  people  will  criticise,  justly  or  not,  and  tlierefore  we  tliank 
Mr.  Rogers  for  determinini^  jus  we  think  he  Juis,  a  much  vexed 
question — riddiiui^  us,  for  the  future,  jis  far  Jis  hiy  in  his  power,  of 
much  writing  on  these  subjects  which  is  erroneous  and  inconse¬ 
quential. 

It  is  unnecessjiry  for  us  to  characterize  his  volume, — we  luive, 
in  part,  enabled  our  rejiders  to  do  this  for  themselves ;  and  he  is 
already  familiar  to  them  by  our  reviews  of  the  only  bioj>^rjiphy  of 
John  Howe  worthy  so  noble  a  subject,  Jind  of  the  valu:d)le  pre¬ 
liminary  Essjiys  he  luis  contributed  to  the  collected  works  of 
donatlijin  Edwards,  .Jeremy  'J  aylor,  and  Hurke.  One  merit  in 
these  lectures  we  cjinnot  pass  over  which  jui^urs  well  for  the 
class  under  his  tuition,  as  Professor  of  Enjj^lisli  Liteniture — the 
propriety  of  his  style  for  his  purpose.  'J'his  is  to  instruct  and 
convince,  and  to  it  every  thinji^  is  subordiiuitc^  and  subservient. 
Jle  is  no  where  willinjj;  to  use  the  common  license  of  Jin  Intro¬ 
ductory  Lecture,  for  what  is  called  fine  writinjr.  His  object  is  to 
wrry  his  readers  with  him,  not  to  mjike  them  stop  to  admire, 
llmt  is  an  after  process  to  be  performc'd  by  the  judicious.  Hut 
(h>es  a  composition  so  persjiicuous  and  energetic,  need  such  fre- 
<iuent  italics  ?  We  do  not  remember  beinijr  indebted  to  their  Jid- 
mouitions  for  one  of  the  empluises  we  ^;ive  to  his  sentences  jis 
've  read  them. 


Art.  \'II,  Two  Memonnls  Addressed  to  the  General  Meet'mq  of  the 
Soi'icty  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  on  the  AlKged  Corrnj^ 
Character  of  some  of  its  Publications.  Bvo,  Lundon  ;  L.  G. 
Swley. 

Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  is  ‘generally 
descri[)t*d  hy  the  epithet  ‘venerable/ — tluit  is,  the  orthodox 
cliurchinen  genendly  thus  describe  it.  The  term  may  refer  to  its 
age,  its  it  has  existed  for  more  than  a  hundred  years ;  or  it  may 
refer  to  its  staid,  sober,  dignified  character, — so  opposite  to  the 
noisy,  bustling,  platform  activity  of  modern  institutions ;  or  it 
may  refer  to  the  tact,  of  its  concentrating  in  its  support  the  great 
mass  of  the  clergy,  and  being  thus  so  completely  identified  with 
the  Mstablishment,  as  to  merit  an  epithet  universidly  employed  as 
desi'riptive  of  ft  Whatever  be  the  cause,  such  is  the  custom; 
and  no  one,  we  believe,  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  subject,  will 
doubt,  that  whatever  terms  of  admiration  or  respect  the  Lstablish- 
ment  itself  deserves  from  her  sons,  the  very  same  terms  may  be 
applied  to  the  ‘  Society,*  as  combining  in  its  members  the  rank, 
dignity,  learning,  and  official  and  personal  support  of  the  clerical 
biHiy,  which,  in  jiopular  language,  is  the  church.  The  influence 
of  the  Society  is  immense ;  its  books  and  tracts  are  circulated 
zealously  and  extensively;  they  have  exerted,  and  do  exert,  no  or¬ 
dinary  power  over  the  formation  of  the  religious  opinions  of  church 
peo|>le,  c'specially  of  the  lower  and  the  higher  classes.  With  the 
ortluNlox  of  the  latter,  it  is  almost  a  point  of  honour  to  support 
the  institution ;  even  the  Evangelical  party  very  generally  sub- 
scrilu*  to  it,  although  the  late  ^Ir.  Simeon,  of  Cambridge,  was 
‘  re|K*ate4lly  black-balled,*  (to  use  the  words  of  the  ‘  Record,*)  be¬ 
fore  he  cmdd  gain  admission, — all  admitted  to  membership  having 
to  be  regularly  j>roposed  and  formally  voted  in,  we  believe  by 
‘  the  ballot.’ 

As  Kvangeliial  principles  have  become  diflfused  among  the 
elergy,  the  eyes  of  many  have  been  ojiened  to  the  l^harisaical 
and  unscriptural  nature  of  the  theology  inculcated  in  the  publica¬ 
tions  of  tlie  ‘  \  enerable  *  Society.  ^I'he  ‘  Record  *  and  ‘  Chris¬ 
tian  Observer,*  have,  for  years  past,  been  occasioimlly  dilating 
upon  this  topic ;  while  frequent  and  great  contentions  have  taken 
placi'  in  the  meetings  of  the  Ibnly  itself,  betw’eeii  the  advocates 
ot  the  Evangelical  system  and  those  of  the  old  forimil  and 
Rharisaietd  orthiKloxy.  It  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  tlie 
numlK^rs  of  the  latter  are  very  far  beyond  theirs  whom  f/'c  deem 
SiTiptural  in  their  doctrine,  and  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
SiK'iety’s  publications,  represent,  very  naturally,  the  creed  and 
principles — the  theological  ‘  image  and  superscription,*  of  the 
inajority  of  its  members. 
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Amon^  tlic  means  by  wliicli  a  reformation  in  tlie  Society’s  pnl>- 
lications  has  been  attempted,  certain  clergymen  have  had  recourse 
to  that  of  memorializinpf  the  Genend  Meeting,  in  order  to  secure 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee  for  this  puqwse.  This  effort 
liaviii^  proved  fruitless,  tliey  have  thought  proper  to  publish  to 
the  world  what  they  had  hoj>ed  it  would  have  been  enough  to 
submit  to  the  Society.  The  pamphlet  at  the  hem!  of  this  article, 
consisting  of  no  less  than  110  octiivo  pages,  contains  ‘Two  Me¬ 
morials,'  as  the  title  states ; — it  contains,  however,  also,  the  reso¬ 
lutions  of  tlie  Society  upon  them,  and  the  letters  of  the  Secreta¬ 
ries  conveying  the  resolutions  to  the  memorialists.  The  ‘  Me¬ 
morials'  as  published,  and  forming  almost  a  volume,  Jire  preceded 
by  the  following  dedication,  which  we  give,  as  at  once  showing 
who  the  memorialists  are,  and  the  deep  imporUincc  which  they 
attach  to  their  object. 

‘To  the  Kiiij'^smost  excellent  Majesty,  the  Hij^lit  Hev.  the  Bishops, 
the  Rev.  the  Clergy,  and  to  the  (ieneral  BckW  of  Members  of  the 
Soi'icty  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  its  District  Com¬ 
mittees  ;  the  following  Corrt*spondence  Respecting  the  Alleged  Ern»rs 
of  some  of  the  Publications  Circulated  by  the  Society,  is  Resj>ectfully 
Dotlicated  by  their  Fellow-31  eml)era  and  Memorialists: 

‘  Hastings  Robinson,  D.l).,  l{ect(»r  of  Great  Warley,  . 

‘Henry  Budd,  M.A.,  Rector  of  M'hite  R(M>thing,  I 

‘Guy  Bryan,  M.A.,  Rector  of  W(HMlham  Walter,  J  Essex. 
‘  Charles  Isaac  Yorke,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Shenfield,  I 
‘  Henry  B.  S.  Harris,  B.A.,  Rector  Leaden  R<MUhing.*  ^ 

Every  body  has  heard  of  Mr.  Binney’s  ‘celebrated  sentence  ;* 
it  has  become  so  familiar  that  we  need  not  repeat  it.  Now,  W’c 
speak  in  perfect,  calm,  sober  seriousness,  when  we  say,  that  the 
point  which  the  pamphlet  before  us  aims  at  csbd)lishing,  is  this — 
that  ‘the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Kmivledge^*  pro- 
hahty  ‘destroys  more  souls  than  it  saves.*  This,  to  use  Mr. 
Hinney’s  words,  is  the  ‘deep,  serious,  religious  conviction’  of  its 
authors ;  and,  we  hesitate  not  to  add,  that  such  must  be  the  con¬ 


viction  of  any  man,  or  any  number  of  men,  who  regard  IScriptural 
views  of  Evangelical  truth  tis  necessary  to  salvation,  am!  who 
sympathize  with  the  apostle  Paul’s  vehement  hostility  to  ‘ano- 
‘dier  Gospel:’ — ‘if  I,  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  preach  it,  let  him 
‘be  accursed.' 

In  our  number  for  November  last,  we  reviewed  the  pamphlet 
entitled  ‘What?  and  Who  says  it?'  by  John  Search, — a  produc¬ 
tion,  which  unanswerably  shows  that  Mr.  Binney  has  said  nothing 
hut  what  churchmen  themselves  have  said  both  before  him  and 
since.’  It  rerpiired  no  Udent — no  argumenUitive  ability  to  do 
diis;  the  unanswerableness  of  the  pamphlet  refcrre<l  to,  consists 
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ill  the  simple  ciuitiou  of  the  words  of  the  ‘Christian  Observer,* 
the  ‘Record,*  Dr.  C’halmers,  itc.,  in  which  statements  are  made, 
and  opinions  expressed,  identical,  in  substance,  with  those  of ‘the 
person,*  whom  Dr.  Burton  described,  as  ‘a  man  whose  heart  was 
‘  untouched  with  tlie  charity  of  the  Gospel,  and  whose  conver- 
‘  sion  was  not  to  be  effected  by  human  means  !*  Those  wlio  have 
seen  ‘  What  ?  and  Who  says  it  ?"  w  ill  remember  the  use  tliat  its 
editor  makes  of  the  presumption  in  support  of  the  ‘  celebrated 
sentence,  *  from  the  character  of  the  Christian  Know  h‘djre 
S<)ciety’s  public-ations  depicted  by  chnrvhnun.  lie  (piotos 
one,  its  acknowledpnjj:  that  he  conceiiled  the  whole  twelve 
volumes  of  its  'rracts  from  the  eyes  of  his  family,  as  contiiiniiijjr 
unsound  and  delusory  statements  of  truth  ! — iinother,  its  athrm- 
inuf,  that  many  of  its  publications  perverted  the  (Jospel,  or 
blended  it  witli  vital  and  fimdiimental  error ; — and,  not  content 
with  this,  who  went  on  farther  to  express  his  ‘conviction’  tluit  the 
prcachiny  of  the  men,  whose  views  accorded  with  such  books — 
men  constituting  ‘an  overwhelminu^  majority’  of  the  cleriry — ‘led 
their  hearers  down  to  the  cimmbers  of  deiith.’  It  is  to  be  re- 
jrretted  that  Mr.  Search  has  made  no  use  of  tlie  Memorials  be¬ 
fore  us.  They  had  not,  we  su|)pose,  fallen  into  his  hands,  for,  it 
thej^  had,  he  could  not  fiiil  to  have  perceived  the  importiince  of 
their  testimony.  They  are  not  hasty  leading  articles  of  a  news- 
piiper, — nor  rapidly  written  reviews  for  a  magazine,— nor  driv¬ 
ing,  djLshing  declamation  like  what  is  indulj^ed  in  by  Chalmers, — 
nor  any  thing,  in  fact,  which,  while  w  riting,  the  author  might 
feel  w;ls  intended  only  for  his  ow  n  circle,  and  would  not  be  scru¬ 
tinized  by  the  eyes  of  opponents.  They  are  the  deliberately 
composed  and  adopted  Memorials  of  five  clergymen — presented 
to  a  General  Meeting  of  the  members  of  a  ‘  Venerable  Society,* 
the  majority  of  whicli  Body  was  known  to  be  strongly  opposed 
to  their  views ; — the  second  is  a  long,  laboured  exposition  and 
support  of  the  positions  of  the  first;— there  could  be  nothing 
hasty  in  the  business,  for  it  necesstirily  occupied  sevend  months, 
and  could  only  have  been  begun  after  much  thought,  freipient 
consulUitions,  and  many  prayers ; — and,  finally,  after  the  w  riting, 
and  transcription,  and  adopting,  and  forwarding,  and  waiting  for 
replies,  they  are  not  only  committed  to  the  press,  but  formally 
dt^icated  to  the  secular  head  and  the  spiritual  dignitaries  of  the 
church ;  and  publishers  are  ajipointed,  not  only  in  London,  but 
at  Cambridye  and  Oxford,  jis  if  to  facilitate  their  being  procured, 
examined,  and  ‘  Searched  *  by  the  members  of  their  erudite  and 
‘venerable*  Universities! 

1  he  first  Memorial  w’as  presented  to  the  Society  in  June, 
lSo(>,  in  conseijuence  ot  a  letter  from  the  Secretary,  six  months 
previously,  in  answer  to  another  Memorial  which  had  been  pre- 
stmted  before,  reijuesting  the  republication  of  ‘Fox’s  Acts  and 
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Moniimonts/  which  request  the  Society  thought  proper  to  de¬ 
cline.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  go  into  the  discussion  of  matters 
connected  with  a  Society  to  wliich  we  do  not  belong  ;  our  object 
will  he,  to  select  a  few  pass;iges  from  the  pamphlet,  showing  in 
what  way  fire  cUnjymen  speak  of  an  Institution  whose  influence 
on  the  religion  of  the  nation,  and  conse(jueutly  on  the  final  con¬ 
dition  of  multitudes  of  immortal  souls,  is  necessiirily  great.  The 
complaint  (»f  the  memorialists  originated  in  the  Society’s  want  of 
Tnicts  against  Popery, — in  its  ceasing  to  issue  some  such  I'racts, 
which  it  had  once  published — and  in  its  declining  a  direct  re- 
(|uest  for  the  republicjition  of  the  ‘  Acts  and  Monuments.’  This 
htst  circumstance  led  the  memorialists  into  a  stitement  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  Society,  and  the  objectionable  nature  of  many 
of  its  publications ; — and,  this  being  followed  by  no  result,  led 
them  to  reiterate  their  accusations,  and  to  support  them  by  proofs, 
which  constitutes  the  sevond  and  more  elaborate  Memorial  of  the 
two. 

They  begin  by  showing,  that  the  ‘Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  *  arose  out  of  the  efforts  of  certain  bishops 
to  counteract  the  doctrine  just ijicat ion  hij  faiths  explained  in 
the  Homilies,  some  expresssons  in  which,  they  conceived,  were 
carried  too  far,  and  needed  mitigation.  A  scheme,  it  appears, 
was  entertained  of  getting  up  anotlier  set  of  Homilies,  and  some 
were  actually  written ;  the  entire  plan,  however,  was  never  ful¬ 
filled,  but  it  led,  ultimately,  to  the  formation  of  the  Society  in 
question,  and  infused  into  its  publications  tliat  character,  winch 
they  have  always  exhibited,  and  still  maintain,  'bhis  is  stilted  in 
the  following  passage : 

‘  The  Undersigned  submit  to  the  (leneral  Meeting,  that  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  these  Homilies  intended  for  an  Kssay,  is  dry  and  unevangelical, 
and  directly  opposed  in  their  spirit  to  the  doctrine  of  ‘  Justification  hy 
faith  only,*  as  held  ]>y  our  (’hurch  throughout  all  her  formularies,  ami 
hy  all  the  Heformed  (^hurcht*s.  l.et  the  following  extract  serve  as  a 
sjHH’imen  taken  from  the  second  Homily  in  this  volume,  p.  218.  ‘  A 

charitable  man  that  has  had  much  occasion  given  him  to  forlK‘ar  ami 
forgive  others,  and  to  do  good  for  evil,  dares  lay  claim  to  inercy  and 
pardon,  with  much  humble  assurance ;  for  though  lie  is  very  ready  to 
call  the  debts  of  others  to  him,  as  the  ow  ing  a  few'  pence,  wdiile  he  ac- 
know'ledges  he  ow'es  many  talents  to  (lod;  yet  from  a  forgiving  tem]K*r 
in  himself,  he  gathers  both  an  argument  to  plead  for  forgiveness,  and 
a  character  that  makes  him  conclude,  that  ‘  much  is  forgiven '  him, 
hecause  he  feels  ‘  lie  loves  much.’  He  has  a  hrightness  in  his  mind 
while  he  looks  up  to  (lod,  and  he  is  sun*  that  such  prayers,  joined  with 
jaire  and  tender  affections  to  all  about  him,  are  as  a  sweet-sme  lling 
savour  before  (lod.*  Among  the  manifold  errors  of  this  passage,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  remark,  that  any  charitable  man,  bow’ever  self-denying 
his  charities,  should  ‘  dare  lav  claim  to  mercy  and  pardon  with  much 
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humble  assurance,’  is  in  fact,  to  arroj^ate  to  himself  that  claim  to  jus- 
titicution  which  a  lively  faith  finds  in  the  blmHl  and  merit  of  the 
Saviour  alone.  Hence  his  justification  is  made  to  proceed  from  him¬ 
self,  and  not  from  the  mercy  of  (iod  in  Christ  Jesus,  applied  by  faith 
to  himself  throuj'h  the  Spirit. 

Such  was  the  dinnity  provided  for  the  Church  of  Hnyland,  by  tiik 
DiviNKS  IN  tviioM  THIS  SOCIETY  oHiGiNATKi),  extracted  from  a 
Homily,  which  was  composed  by  liishop  Hurnet,  ‘  correcti‘d  very 
justly  and  critically  ’  by  Bishop  Lloyd  ;  and  with  which  Archbishop 
Tillotson  ‘  was  so  ]>leased,’  that  *  he  told  *  the  autluir,  he  ‘  must  take 
for  his  share  the  w'hole  Ten  Commandments.' 

*  Andf  as  they  submit  y  it  has  been  proved  above  that  the  first  founders 
of  the  Society  held  and  recommended  a  style  of  divinity  directly 
OPPOSED  to  the  yreat  leading  doctrine  of  the  Reformafion  ;  so  it  seems 
equally  evident  fnm  the  character  of  the  gukat  body  of  the  so¬ 
ciety's  TRACTS  AND  PUBLICATIONS,  that  the  Same  erroneous  style  of 
doctrine  has  prevailed  from  the  very  origin  of  the  Society  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  day.’ — pp.  7>  Ih 


I'he  memorialists  proceed  to  state,  tliat  the  *  fashionable  di¬ 
vinity*  prevalent  at  the  time,  when  this  Society  was  formed, 
beiiiir  against  the  doctrines  and  views  of  the  Keforiners,  none  of 
their  ‘adiniraiile  'IVacts  on  Doctrine  and  Practice*  were  selected 
by  it  for  circulation — ‘  but,*  instead  of  this,  they  observe. 


‘  As  the  necessary  consetpience  of  tlie  <»peratioii  of  the  principle 
alawe  jisscTted,  ‘  the  claim’  of  justification  by  human  merit  in  o])posi- 
tion  to  justification  by  faith  alone — the  «;reat  fundamental  doctrine  of 
the  Heformation, — they  are  not  aware  that  one  sinj^le  work  of  the  He- 
formatitin  (the  Bible  and  l*rayer-Bo(»k  excejited)  was  received  on  the 
original  list  (d  the  Society’s  books  and  tracts.’ — p.  1). 


Again : 

‘  The  early  tracts  very  naturally  partook  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
FiMinders  of  the  Society,  which  were,  in  the  great  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  of  faith  and  practieCy  as  shown  by  one  of  the  most  inflnential  of 
them,  Bishop  Burnet,  at  variance  with  the  recorded  doctrine  of  the 
Reformation :  neither  does  it  a])pear,  that  at  the  present  day,  the 
w  t»rks  of  the  Heformers  are  adecpiately  recommended  by  the  Society  ; 
or  that  the  evangelical  sentiments  of  the  Reformers  (so  far  as  the 
IsHiks  and  tracts  circulated  by  the  Society  testify  the  fact)  arc  those 
which  the  Siwiely  coiisidtrs  itself  as  engaged  kitiiek  to  adopt  or  to 
CIRCULATE.’ — pp.  10,  11. 


As  to  correcting  such  publications  they  observe, 

*  ^V  here  the  principle  is  generally  defective y  the  correction  of  an  oh- 
jectiimable  pass;ige,  (»r  the  insertion  of  an  explanatory  paragra])h,  must 
bi*  utterly  niuHpnd  to  c<»rrect  the  evil.  If  the  principle  Ik*  defective, 
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the  superstructure  is  defective  :  and  like  the  widls  of  u  liouse  built  on 
an  iin|H*rfect  foundation,  the  only  etfectnal  corrective  is  to  rtdmild  it. 
That  the  Tract  Committee  therefore  to  whom  such  references  were 
made,  should  re|)ort,  that  having  given  the  best  endeav’ours  to  fulfil 
the  wishes  of  the  Board  as  to  the  correction  of  the  tracts  already  on 
the  list  of  the  Society,  they  felt  themselves  unable  to  perform  them, 
and  therefore  begged  to  relinquish  that  part  of  their  oHice  which  re- 
s|H»cted  the  correction  of  such  tracts,  was  but  to  be  exjiected.  An 
inijHKssible  task  was  imposed  on  them,  and  they  could  not  but  feel 
themselves  unable  to  perform  it.' — pp.  11,  12. 

The  two  following  passages  will  show  the  light  in  which  the 
memorialists,  with  their  views  of  Evangelical  truth,  and  anxiety 
for  the  souls  of  men,  necessarily  view  the  deluging  of  the  nation 
with  such  ‘  unsound,'  ‘  delusory,'  and  ‘  destructive'  statements,  of 
the  tcaj/  to  be  saved. 

‘  The  Undersigned  then,  solemnly  contemplating  the  numbers,  pecu¬ 
niary  resources,  varied  means  i»f  usefulness,  extended  intluence,  and 
professrd  object  of  the  Society,  as  a  Society  for  Prom(»ting  Christian 
Knowledge,  a  Society  venerable  for  its  anti<|uity,  and  possessing  cow- 
fesxedlg  the  largest  means  of  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  in  the 
land,  through  the  medium  of  the  Established  Church,  and  therefore, 
most  awfully  responsible  for  its  proceedings  both  to  (iod  and  man  ;  do 
most  earnestly  implore  the  General  Meeting  to  take  into  their  serious 
consideration,  the  objections  which  are  so  repeatedly,  and,  as  it  ap^ 
wars  to  the  Undersigned,  iustlu  brought  against  the  general  principle 
of  the  Societies  tracts' — p.  12. 

‘  If  an  ap(dogy  be  sought  for  the  length  of  this  ^Memorial,  it  must 

{oxmiWw  the  awful  importance  of  its  subject;  which  relates  to  the 
correction  of  the  publications  of  a  Society,  which,  while  for  nmre  than 
the  last  hundred  and  thirty  years,  it  has  been  a  blessing  to  the  land, 
by  the  circulation  of  tens  of  thousands  of  Bibles  and  Prayer  Bisiks  ; 
raises  a  doubt,  whether  from  the  questionable  character  of  many  of  its 
accompanying  publications,  it  has  not  been  exercising  a  contravening 
influence,  and  impeded  the  pikkiiiess  of  divine  tkutii  by  an  un¬ 
happy  ADMIXTUIIE  OF  EKUOR.* - J).  1(>. 

These  extracts  are  all  taken  from  the  first  Memorial,  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  indicate  its  character  and  aim,  together  with  the  views 
and  feelings  of  the  memorialists.  They  are  obviously  men 
strongly  attached  to  the  great  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith — 
the  essence  of  the  Gospel — the  doctrine  of  a  stinding  or  falling 
church—and  as  strongly  impressed  with  the  unsound  character 
and  most  dangerous  tendency  of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society's 
publications.  The  manner  in  which  the  Memorial  wus  received 
and  disposed  of  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extracts  from  the 
letter  of  the  Secretiiries  to  the  memorialists. 
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‘  Till*  Stiindiiu:  Committee  als4>  rofrret,  that  any  Members  of  the 
Society  should  think  it  necessary  at  this  distance  of  lime,  hrinu 
charjrt*s  of  unsound  doctrine  apiinst  several  eminent  Prelates  of  our 
Church,  who  were  connected  with  the  Society  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
its  history ;  and  they  trust  that  you  will  see  the  propriety  of  their  dc- 
clininj?  on  the  part  of  the  Society  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  such 
a  (iuestion. 

•  *  ^  • 

‘  With  reference  to  those  parts  of  the  Memorial  which  relate  U)  the 
Doctrines  contained  in  the  Society’s  publications,  we  are  directed  to 
transmit  to  vou  the  following  Kesolution  of  the  Hoard,  agreed  t<»  ^at]] 
a  numerous  meeting  held  the  same  day  on  which  the  Slemorial  was 
read,  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  chair. 

‘  Hksolvei), 

‘  That  on  the  re-appointment  of  the  Tract  Committee,  the  Board 
feels  it  right  to  reptnit  the  declarations  which  its  Secretaries  were  in¬ 
structed  to  make  to  the  District  Committees  in  the  year  namely, 

that  it  is  not  disjwscti  to  yield  to  unreasonable  objections,  nor  to 
yirc  up  those  principles  of  sound  doctrine  which  it  has  so  lono 
.maintained:  and  that  it  is  most  anxious  to  maintain  uncii  Anijeo //ir 
character  of  the  Society^  as  an  institution  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
promotiny  sound  Religious  Knowledge  according  to  the  doctrine  ami 
discipline  of  the  I  nilcd  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,^ — pp.  17,  Ilk 

Phe  memorialists  constantly  aver  and  reiterate,  that  the  doc¬ 
trines  taught  by  the  Society,  are  ?iot  in  accordance  with  those  ot 
the  churcli ;  that  they  are  unsound  and  dangerous,  and  an  impedi¬ 
ment  to  the  progress  of  truth;  and  that  the  entire  character  of  the 
Society’s  divinity  should  lie  changed  :  but,  a  numerous  meeting 
ot  the  members  of  the  Society  itself,  with  the  Archbishop  ot 
(’anterbiiry  at  its  head,  ‘  resolve’  that  all  this  is  rcry  ‘  unreason- 
tthle* — that  the  principles  of  doctrine  are  most  ^  sound  ’ — and  tliat 
they  will  maintain  their  theology  ^/wchanged,  because  it  is  in  ac- 
c<»rdance  with  the  ‘doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  united  church  ol 
Kngland  and  Ireland  !*  and,  if  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  the  (ieneral  Meeting  ot  a  Society  embracing  1)9  hundredths 
ol  tlie  clergy,  <lo  not  know  wliat  accords  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
church,  where  are  we  to  look  for  information  respecting  it  / 
\\  hat  IS  the  church.'^  ]>rinted  papers,  or  the  living  body  ot  eccle- 
siastii's  at  any  one  time  existing  and  teaching  ?  What  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  church  /  the  views  expresst‘d  in  printed  documents, 
or  the  sentiments  uttered  and  enforced  from  her  pulpits  ^  On 
the^^ir.</  supposition,  the  Archbishop  and  the  Society  nre  cither 
right  or  wrong; — it  right,  the  memorialists  must  regard  the 
church  as  im>st  dangerous  to  salvation ;  and  if  wrong,  what  secu¬ 
rity  is  there  in  subscription  tor  either  honesty  or  truth  /  it  the 
Utter  supposition  be  taken,  the  Archbisliop  and  the  Society  must 
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Ih  rights  for  they  must  know  what  they  tlumsclres  think  ‘84>uiul 
doctrine* — and  thru  the  Memorialists  must  feel,  that,  irith  thtir 
viet(\^i  they  cannot  hut  conclude,  that  his  Gniee  himself,  and  the 
g;reat  mass  of  their  brethren,  are,  every  Sunday,  ‘  impedinji;  the 
*  prot^ress  of  divine  truth,* — eonnectinti^  so  much  of  it  as  they  teach 
‘with  an  unhappy  admixture  of  error,* — and  givinj^  currency  to 
those  ‘  unsound  and  delusory'statements  ’  whicli  Mr.  Budd,  one  of 
the  Memorinfisfs,  told  the  ‘  Christian  Observer,*  he  most  ‘cake- 

‘  FULLY  CONCEALED  FROM  THE  EYES  OF  HIS  FAMILY  !’ 


I'lie  first  memorial  having  received  the  rejily  j^iven  above,  the 
ineinorialists  composed  a  second,  which  occupies  ninety  paj^es  of 
their  present  publication  ;  it  repeats,  as  we  have  said,  the  allega¬ 
tions  of  the  first,  but  it  is  extended  in  consec^uenee  of  its  adducing 
prtHf  in  support  of  these  allegations.  This  consists  of  several 


long  extracts  from  ‘  Nelson’s 


Fasts  and  Festivals,*  and  ‘’Fhe 


‘  Whole  Duty  of  Man;*  two  works  most  extensively]  circulated 


by  the  Society,  which  constituted  a  sort  of  standard  of  Church  of 
Kngland  religion,  almost  universally,  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  last  century ;  and  which  still  hold  an  undisputed  place  in  the 
estimation  of  the  great  majority  of  the  clergy  as  sound  exponents 
of  doctrine  and  duty — the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
UartletCs  Buildings^  Society  being  ivihiesses.  If  any  one  is 
anxious  to  see  the  case  in  full,  he  can  purchase  the  pamphlet 
itself;  we  shall  content  ourselves,  after  this  general  account  of 
it,  with  merely  selecting  some  of  the  expressions  of  the  reverend 
memorialists  to  illustrate  the  way — not  in  which  Dissenters  speak 
— but  in  which  churchmen  and  clergymen  can  speak  of  the  ruinous 


influence  of  their  own  national  institutions. 


In  introducing  the  two  works  above  mentioned,  which  they 
describe  as  of  ‘  the  longest  standing,*  and  as  having  met  with  the 
‘  largest  circulation  *  of  any  of  tlie  JSociety*s  publications,  they 
say,  that  ‘  lioth  these  works  set  forth  a  Christianity  nnknonm  Imth 


‘  to  the  Bible  and  to  our  church  ;  a  Christianity  as  dislumourable  to 
^  the  mercy  of  God  it  is  oppressive  to  the  incapacity  of  man.’ 
1  hey  say,  that  they  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  idea  that  they 
have  notliing  to  recommend  them,  for,  ‘  they  admit,  they  have  so 
‘  much  of  what  is  really  good  as  to  make  their  errors  more  dan- 
‘  gerousj*  and  that 


*  They  afford  pr.ictical  illustrations  of  the  evil  tendency  of  the 
di»sign  recommended  by  Archbishop  Tillotson,  and  other  early  founders 
of  the  Society,  to  improve  on  the  Heformation,  as  Bishop  Burnet 
expresses  it,  by  ‘mitigating  the  height  *  to  which  oar  Ibmnlies  ‘have 
carrieil  justification  by  faith  only  ;*  the  proeticul  adoption  tf  tvhirh 
sentiment  by  the  Socle  ti/  your  Memorialists  cannot  but  deem  the  fruit¬ 
ful  source  of  the.  false  doctrine  ofhuman  merit,  which,  in  their  judg¬ 
ment,  distinguishes  so  mant/  of  the  Society  s  publications.* 
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After  havin^i^  ^one  throuii:h  Nelson’s  Book,  contrasting,  in  par- 
llel  columns,  its  doctrines  with  thoise  of  the  Homilies,  they  sum 
up  the  examination  of  it  hy  expressin<r  ‘  the  utter  hopelessness  nf 
*  correcting  it  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  general  circulation.,'  as  ^  the 
« poison  eif false  doctrine  pervades  it  from  first  to  last:'  a  work,  he 
it  rememluTed,  which  Ar/.v  been  generally  circulated  for  a  huiidreil 
years,  and  is  generally  circulated  still !  'Hiey  then  add  the  fol¬ 
lowing, 

'Such  is  the  siiint  huilt  upon  Nelson’s  system,  and  on  that  of  the 
kirpt»  ]>rojHirtion  of  the  Divines  of  the  Church  of  Knjihiml  his  day, 
and  of  TiiK  (JiiKAT  MASS  OF  TiiK  Socikty’s  punLK’ATioNs  ; — llic mau 
of  mnltorious  eontlllions,  which  his  incapable  nature  is  unable  to  per¬ 
form  ;  a  man  who  is  in  fact  tt>  arrive  at  heaven  hy  the  merit  of  his 
<»wn  g<MKl  works,  as  those  works  are  measured  hy  a  mitigated  Law, 
and  helped  out  hy  a  weak  and  conditional  (lospel  ;  which  brings 
neither  comfort  to  ruined  man,  nor  honour  to  the  free  mercy  of  a  for¬ 
giving  (Jod'  Anri  the  prevalence  of  this  sysfeut  in  our  Cliureh,  v«»nr 
M  emorialists  beg  leave  to  press  on  the  S(»ciety,  /w//^  accounts  for  the 
uuernn^elized  state  if  the  Church  of  Enftland  kiiom  tiik  ti.aik  ok 
TIIK  Rkstouation  to  tiik  riiKSKNT  iiouH  ;  a  state,  which  your 
INIemorialists  apprehend  also,  must  continue,  so  long  as  tiik  (jiikai' 
INFI.CKNTIAK  UODY  OK  TIIK  (’l.KKIiY  ANO  LaITY,  roNS’l'ITOTI 
THIS  Socikty,  continue  to  circulate  publications  u'hich.  uphold  a  .vi/.v- 
tem  as  Scriptural  and  ('hrislbrn,  u  hicli  is  opposed  to  the  (bu  t vines  and 
sjnritof  the  ilcjormat ion,  i\s  scriptiirally  exhibited  in  the  Homilies, 
Articles,  and  Liturgy  of  our  Church.' 


After  this  they  proceed  to  the  exuinination  of  the  ‘  W  hole 
*  Duty  of  Man,’  a  work,  they  say,  ‘  unha)){>ily  of  ecpial  celebrity’ 
with  Nelson’s;  ‘long  and  largely  circulated  by  the  Society;’ 
‘built  on  the  sjune  false  and  nnscri[)turul  principles;’  ‘neither 
‘  suited  to  the  want^  of  men,  nor  honourable  to  the  mercy  of 
‘  (lod.’  They  admit,  that  it  contains  ‘some  excellent  observa- 
‘  t ions,’ but  ‘ //o  // /jro/e.v/  against  the  sehenic  of  salvation  inter- 
‘  woven  throughout^  as  Ining  essentially  dkfix'i  i VL,  i  nsoi  no, 
‘  and  i)ANt;KHors.’ 

'riie  tbllowing  langimge,  ;ilso,  is  by  no  means  measured,  which 
occurs  in  the  body  of  their  remarks. 


‘\our  Memorialists  iitfer  no  a|Mdogy  for  the  length  to  which  the 
altove  remarks  <in  this  confusion  of  the  two  covenants  t»f  the  Law’  and 
tlie  (io>jK*l  have  extended.  They  dtem  it  the.  masi  ku-m isoii  i kf  ttfthc 
mmttrn  xystcui  oj  Divinity — the  Author  having  degraded  the  second 
covenant  ot  mercy  into  a  covenant  of  w’orks,  is  lUTessanlv  driven  intt» 
the  ouoss  iMciKTY  and  monstkoits  Aiisrnoi'i  Y  of  }iitigating  the 
Divine  l.uir,  or  sinking  the  perfection  of  dodhead  to  meet  the  sinful 
imjterfcct ions  of  fallen  man.' 
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AiT'^n,  in  paf2jc  sixty-four :  ‘  So  miyfity  and  so  pret^nlent  a  mis- 
*rA/i/is  tliis  characteristic  error  of  tlie  modern  school  of  divinity.’ 

Again : 

*  Hut,  further,  the  practical  evil  of  this  luoderii  system  is  most 
awful.  St»  far  from  hiding  pride  fniin  man,  hy  admitting  him  into  a  share 
of  saving  Inmself  by  his  conditional  righteousness,  it  elevates  his  j)ride, 
stimulates  his  presumption,  and  is  the  most  etfectual  bar  to  that  humility 
which  is  the  appropriate  soil  in  which  alone  the  mercy  of  the  (losjud 
cjui  flourish  :  the  full  vessel  refuses  to  he  a  recipient.  It  ‘  makes  the 
heart  of  the  righteous  sad,  whom  (rod  hath  not  made  sad,’  (Kzek.  xiii. 
22.)  hy  encumbering  the  free  (ri>spel  of  the  covenant  4>f  grace  with 
im|)ossihle  amditions.  It  banishes  grace  out  of  the  Church  hy  eleva¬ 
ting  the  congruity  of  nature  into  spiritual  power,  and  thus  misrepre¬ 
senting  the  nieetness  <»f  mere  nature  as  divine  grace,  as  the  prevailing 
system  of  mmlern  divinity  from  the  time  of  the  liestoration  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  century  t<M>  lamentably  proves  ;  and  as  is  suHiciently 
aj)parent  to  any  one  conversant  with  the  style  of  sermons  of  that  long 
period,  which  usually,  with  a  Scripture  text,  begin  hy  informing  us 
what  natural  reason  or  the  religion  of  nature  say  on  the  subject  ;  and 
then  conclude  with  a  scant  and  meagre  mention  of  this  motley  confusion 
of  grace  and  conditional  works  as  the  (lospel  of  Christ,  or  rather  as  the 
subject  of  ‘  revealed  religion,’  without  even  giving  ns  the  name  of  the 
(lospel.  And  it  is  irith  a  still  more  distressing  apprehension  of  the 
fRAC'TicAL  EXTENT  of  this  cvif  that  yoitT  Memorialists  contemplate 
the  probability  that  a  laikjk  portion  of  the  CLEUciV  who  patron¬ 
ize  THIS  Society,  also  patronize  this  system  of  the  modern 
SCHOOL  OF  divines,  AS  EXHIBITED  IN  THE  SoCIETY’s  PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS.’ 

In  concluding  their  review  of  the  work  in  question,  they 
‘  your  Memorialists  would  Jtsk  the  sUinding  committee,  whether 
‘  this  doctrine,  which  the  Society  Iiils  so  long  maintained  ’  among 
its  ‘principles  of  sound  doctrine,’  is  not  in  direct  contradiction  to 
I  the  great  principle  of  the  Heformation  ?’  and  they  urge  that, 
instead  of  determining  ‘  to  maintain  unchanged  the  character  ot 
‘  the  Society,’  they  ought  immediately  to  set  about  the  work  of 
correcting  their  errors,  and  excluding  from  publication  some  of 
their  most  favoured  productions. 

1  be  Memorial  concludes  with  noticing  two  or  three  Tracts  of 
the  Society  in  which  the  Memorialists  find  the  same  ‘unsound’ 
and  ‘  dangerous  ’  sentiments,  addressed  to  youths,  in  ‘  the  First 
‘steps  to  the  Catechism,’  ‘  Pastoral  Advice,’  ike. 

In  page  eiglity-six  occurs  the  following: 

*  The  second  extract  from  Lewis,  is,  as  your  Memorialists  appre¬ 
hend,  the  master-error  of  this  dtH'trine  of  confusion ,  the  grand  character- 
i'dic  of  this  modern  school  of  Divines  ;  of  which  Archbishop  Tillotson, 
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and  the  Divines  icAo  originated  the  Society  for  Promoting  ('hristian 
KHowli*fltf*\  were  the  l*atrons  and  Assertors ;  and  which  so  abundanilq 
characterizes  riw:  awv.x  v  mass  of  the  tracts  of  the  Society,  \\/..  x\w 
represent  in;;  *  faith  and  repentance  as  the  meritnriniis  conditions  nf  the 
forjjiveness  of  sin.’  * 

I'hey  speak,  also,  in  the  next  pa^e,  of  this  ‘  master-error  as 
‘  the  impure  leaven,  corrupting  some  of  the  leading  works,  and 
‘  many  of  the  elementary  tracts  of  the  SocietyJ 

'I'he  last  sentence  of  the  letter  cont;iinin<j;  the  Society’s  reply 
to  the  Memorial,  is  jls  follows : — 

‘  The  Standinjx  (^nnlnittee  do  n(»t  see  any  sulheient  reason  for  re- 
ciuiuneiidin^  to  the  Hoard  the  a])]M»intinent  of  a  Committee  for  tlic 
revision  of  the  Society’s  publications,  in  the  manner  su^rj^ested  by  the 
Memorialists.* 

T  hus  rejected,  the  Memorialists  have  had  recourse  to  their  last 
hope — pufdishing  their  Memorials,  and  dedicating  them  to  the 
Kin^,  the  Hishops,  and  the  members  of  the  Society — with  what 
success  time  must  show.  Another  Monarch  is  now  upon  the 
throne;  a  (ineen — buoyant,  beantifnl,  and  yonnj>^ !  one,  it  is 
Slid,  who  likes  the  liu^htness  of  the  Italian  Opera  better  than  the 
heavy  opera  of  the  Reformers,  and  who,  therefore,  j>robably 
understands  very  little  about  the  questions  here  submitted  to  her; 
and,  what  she  does  nnderstand,  as  the  Archbishop  of  C'anterbiiry 
is  her  chief  pastor,  is  most  j)robably  against  the  Memorialists. 
'They  have  made  out  a  sad  case  au^iinst  a  Society  which  nmpics- 
tionably  represents  the  general  iiXxxio  of  opinion  and  feeling  in  the 
church,  and  by  doin;^  so,  have  told  a  terrible  tale  about  it.  AVc 
have  room  tor  but  few  comments ;  a  word  or  two,  however,  must 
be  added. 

We  request,  then,  our  readers  to  turn  to  our  number  for 
November  last,  and  glance  over,  in  connexion  with  this  article, 
that  which  they  will  find  there  on  the  pamphlet  of  John  Search; 
or,  it  they  have  tlie  pam]>hlet  itself,  so  much  the  better.  Let 
them  listen  to  the  laiii^ua^e  of  churchmen  not  only  respecting 
their  own  church,  but  respectinu;  their  own  brethren — their  breth¬ 
ren,  charged  with  destroyinj^  souls  by  their  personal  preaching, 
and  with  combininu^  to  support  a  society  which,  for  the  last 
hundred  years.  Inis  been  tillinu;  the  land  with  ‘delusory’  avd 
‘  destructive  ’  doctrines,  ‘  vital  and  fundamenUd  error.’  Let  them 
hearken  to  Mr.  Rudd,  who  tells  ns  that  h«  ‘conceals’  the  ‘  twelve 
‘volumes*  ot  this  Society’s  tr.acts  ‘from  the  eyes  of  his  family’ 
as  so  much  spiritual  poison  ;  let  them  mark  that  he  says  this*  in 
the  p;i^es  et  the  ‘C’hristian  Observer,’  and  that  the  editor  |)ul>- 
lishes  and  siinctions  the  accusation;  let  them  observe  how  the 
‘  Uci'ord  ’  speaks  ot  the  vast  majority  of  the  clergy  united  in  the 
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society  in  question,  as  ‘  Mind  loaders  of  the  blind,’  men  ‘  ij^no- 
‘  rant  of  the  gospel,  and  who  cannot  ])roach  it;’  and  who,  by  wluit 
they  do  preach,  are  Meadiiiji^  their  hearers  down  to  the  chambers 
‘of  death;*  let  them  notice  the  manner  in  which  the  same 
authority  describes  many  of  the  Society’s  publications  as  not  con- 
tainimr  the  gospel,  or  so  encrustin«^  it  with  error,  that  the  ‘  un- 
‘  hapi))^  readers  are  led  away  to  another  ^osj>el,  whieli  is  not 
‘  another ;’  let  them  listen  to  the  editor  of  the  ‘  Cliristian  Observer 
affirming  that  the  worhimj  of  the  Establishment,  from  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  patrons  and  persons  of  influence  to  the  doctrines  ot 
Holy  Writ,  has  been  ‘most  ruinous  as  rci^ards  the  salvation  ot 
‘  the  souls  of  men;’  let  them  hear  the  editor’s  witness.  Dr.  Chal¬ 
mers,  whom  he  calls  to  subsUintiate  his  position,  and  who  din  s 
substantiate  it  by  the  most  vehement  assertions ;  who  describes 
patrons  and  prelates — ministers  of  state  and  ministers  ot  the 
siinctuary — as  inflictint^,  annually,  an  immense  sum  (»f  ‘  outrau;e  ’ 
on  all  that  is  ^ood — witherinjr  and  bliiijhtin^  piety  and  order 
‘  hy  their  systematic  opposition.’  to  the  ‘  only  system  of  doctrine 
‘  which  has  the  truth  of  heaven  impressed  upon  it— the  alone  sys- 
‘  tern  that  can  either  rej>;enerate  the  j)eople  tor  heaven,  or  C  hris- 
‘  tianize  and  moralize  the  tamilies  of  the  land  ;*  let  our  readers, 
we  say,  hearken  to  all  this,  and  then  let  them  observe,  how  five 
i^rave  and  reverend  clergymen,  in  two  solemn  memorials  t«)  the  y^uilty 
Society  itself,  dedicated  to  the  Kini^,  the  Eisho}»s,  and  the  clerjry 
l^cncrally,  actually  support  and  reiterate  all  those  accusations 
describe  the  books  they  object  to,  as  pernicious  aiul  <lestrn(ti\e--- 
the  mass  of  the  ministers  of  the  church  as  sym[)athizin^  with  their 
doctrine— patronat^e,  as  having  been  employed  to  sanction  such, 
and  to  discourajjje  the  holders  ot  opposite  tenets-— the  oidy  tenets 
tliat  are  true,  s;ivin^,  and  protestant;  let  all  tliis  be  listened  t4» 
and  looked  at,  and  then  let  any  Dissenter  wonder,  if  he  can,  or 
any  churchman  point,  it  he  dare,  at  ‘  the  person^  who  tUomjht 
that  the  Establisliment  destroyed  more  souls  than^  it  saved  . 

Mr.  Binney,  and  the  Dissenters  who  think  with  him,  nray  be 
wrono^ ;  the  Essex  ^Icmorialists  may  be  wronjjf :  the  editor  ot 
the  Observer  may  be  wronjjj;  Dr.  Chalmers  imiy  I)e  wron^;  the 
Ivecord  may  be  wronu^: — the  Archbishop  ot  Canterbury  and  the 
‘venerable  Society  ’  may  alone  be  ri^ht,  their  systcun  may  l»e  the 
only  true  one — this  is  a  (piestion  we  do  not  entertain  :  but  we  do 
entertain  and  assert  ////>*,  that  it  the  sjiyin^s  aFid  senteiuvs,  the 
recorded  opinions  and  convictions  ot  men,  are  to  be  lookeil  at  ami 
compared,  churehmen  have  said,  re|»eated,  sustained,  surjMsse<l 
all  that  could  be  included  in,  or  meant  by,  those  few  words, 
which,  for  four  years,  have  led  them  to  roar  and  redden  w  ith  indij^- 
nation.  If  there  has  been  any  pn>i)riety  in  the  lanj;ua.ire  a|)pli4*4l  to 
the  autlu>r  of  the  ‘sentence,*’  it  inij^ht,  with  ^rreater  propriety,  u 
applied  to  the  writers  in  cjucstion.  Ilow  wonhl  it  sound  .  Ik 
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‘ /AiV/ BudH.*  ‘The  person  Robinson.’  ‘The  yahoo  Yorko,’ 
with  ‘  bliistcrin<(  Bryan,*  that  ‘bullies  and  bawls,  and  curses  the 
‘  Society  *  as  the  enemy  to  sidvation.*  ‘  The  Scotch  corrosive 
‘  sublimate.'  ‘  The  bitterness  and  blasphemy  of  the  Rssex  Mi‘- 
‘  morialists.'  ‘  T.  Chalmers,  the  mouth-f)icce  of  an  evil  s|>irit,* — 

•  the  spirit  of  the  first  apostate — the  dcx'il*  ‘  There  are  men  who 
‘shriiiK  from  the  contact  ot  such  a  man  as  Mr.  W  ilks, — a  very 
‘humble  dej^ree  of  rit^ht  fee  lin^^  is  necessary  for  that,'  But  we 
cannot  on  :  all  this  is  sickening  and  disgustin*]^ — yet  it  is  all 
deserved  by  clergymen  as  much  as  it  was  by  the  minister  of  the 
W  eigh- House,  for  many  have  expressed  themselves  as  offen¬ 
sively  as  he.  Far,  however,  be  such  reviling  from  us,  for, 
as  we  contended  in  our  number  for  November,  we  claim 
for  churchmen  the  same  liberty  we  ask  for  others,  that  of 
expressing  their  opinions^  whatever  those  opinions  be ;  but 
we  have  put  the  language  they  have  used  respecting  Mr. 
Binney,  into  a  form  in  which  it  might  be  used  against  them¬ 
selves,  and  we  trust  it  will  have  a  moral  effect,  and  preserve  them 
from  indulging  in  it  in  future,  as  the  drunkenness  of  a  helot  taught 
the  Spartans,  what  the  drunkenness  of  Spartans  taught  them  not. 

W’e  once  intended  to  enter  into  the  iiujuiry,  whether  the  Me¬ 
morialists  are  the  men  to  produce  any  great  efi'ect  in  the  Society 
they  tire  solicitous  to  reform.  Space,  however,  or  rather  the  want 
of  it,  warns  us  to  desist  from  farther  remark.  Our  opinion,  we 
may  just  mention,  is,  that  they  are  not.  They  seem  good  men; 
pious,  honest,  devout; — sincere,  and  simple-minded  in  seeking  an 
object  which  they  conscientiously  and  properly  feel  to  be  of  aw¬ 
ful  importance.  But,  we  cannot  s;iy,  either  that  their  views 
themselves,  on  some  things,  are  the  most  correct,  or  their  argu¬ 
ments  likely  to  have  weight  with  others.  'Idieir  explanations  ot 
truth  we  separate,  as  we  do  those  of  other  writers,  from  the 
truth  itself;  and  while  we  believe  the  same  truth  with  them,  we 
should  be  sorry  to  hold  it  exactly  in  the  same  manner.  Their 
nuHle  of  explaining  the  atonement,  for  instance,  exj>els,  in  our 
opinion,  every  thing  like  grace  or  mercy,  from  the  (iospel,  and 
reduces  it  to  a  system  of  hard,  rigid,  rigorous  law ;  it  gives  the 
Supreme  Ruler,  as  the  representative  of  law,  twice  over,  what  as 
such,  he  demands ;  and  it  gives  to  the  sinner  a  positive  claim  on 
his  justice,  instead  of  simply  opeidng  a  way  for  mercy  not  to  be 
inconsistent  with  it.  'I'hey  indulge  in  much  that  is  intended  tor 
reastmimj^  but  we  frankly  confess  that  we  have  no  hofie  of  its 
ciirrying  any  conviction  to  the  minds  of  their  anti-evangelicid  bre¬ 
thren,  but  that  of  their  sincere  belief  of  some  opinions  which  both 
reason  and  Scripture  eompel  them  to  reject.  One  of  the  most 
extraonlinary  passages  which  we  ever  remember  to  have  met  with 
is  the  tollowing : 
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‘  If  0(kI  bail  inteniled  to  ‘  take  otf  from  the  hardness  of  the  law*  in 
the  second  ciwenant,  or  to  sink  its  perfections  to  the  level  of  fallen 
man’s  iiica])acity,  would  he  have  expanded  the  law  from  one  precept 
ori^naUif  (f  iven  to  Adam  in  Paradise^  into  ten  precepts,  as  he  did  in 
the  lepublication  of  the  same  law  to  Moses  on  Sinai  f  Tlie  Sinai  co¬ 
venant,  by  enlarjiinj'  the  rtMpiisitions  of  the  law  from  one  command- 
tncttt  to  ten,  increiused  the  hardness  of  the  law  in  a  ten-fold  degree,* 

— p.  (ifi. 

Do  these  writers  suppose  that  the  moral  law  did  not  exist  in 
Paradise  ^  Do  they  really  think  that  moral  precepts  depend 
merely  on  the  divine  pleiisure  ?  Do  they  mean  to  tell  us  that  the 
one  jmitive  ])recept  given  to  Adam  was  a  law  similar  in  kind 
to  the  decalogue  ?  that  the  decalogue  wits  an  expansion  of  that 
precept,  or  a  republication  of  that  law?  There  seems  some 
strange  confusion  here  in  the  minds  of  the  Memorialists.  In  the 
s<iine  page  they  s;iy,  ‘Where  ‘sin  abounded’  in  oceans  of  trans- 
agressions  and  olfences,  ‘grace  did  much  more  abound,*  in  r/w 
‘  universal  deluge  of  mercy,  which  swallowed  up  all  the  (Keans  of 
‘  sin,  however  numerous  or  extended.’  Yet,  if  we  understand 
tiieir  theology  aright,  it  is  of  that  kind  that  limits  the  extent  of 
the  atonement  to  a  specific  number  of  persons,  in  such  a  sense, 
its  that,  for  others^  there  is,  and  can  be,  really  and  in  fact,  none! 
'Phe  men,  we  repeat,  are  good  men,  sincere,  s[)iritual,  holy ; 
hut,  we  do  not  think  that  they  are  fitted,  judging  by  their  i\fe- 
morials,  to  produce  any  great  effect  on  the  un-evangelical  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Society,  many  of  whom,  we  suspect,  are  too  strong 
and  too  clear-headed  not  to  j)erceive  the  confusion  and  incon¬ 
sistency  of  such  piissages  as  the  above,  and  thus  to  be  in  danger 
of  charging  truth  with  the  faults  of  her  advocates,  and  of  refusing 
suhmission  to  the  one  from  their  just  conviction  of  the  weakness 
of  the  other.  The  Memorialists  may  be  zealous  and  useful  as 
parish  ministers — they  may  be  respectable  and  respected  in  pri¬ 
vate  life — we  agree  with  them  in  their  judgment  of  the  Society’s 
publications— but  we  much  fear,  that  they  are  quite  out  of  their 
|>roj)er  j)lace,  in  attempting  to  be  the  Knoxes  and  the  Jjdhers 
of  I  he  present  age.  We  ivisli  them  better  success  than  we  dare 
to  hope* 
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S.  .^fiuHtrs  of  Evidt^cc  hr  fore  the  SelectCommitice  ^  on  the  Affairs  of 
ijmer  Canada  in  Onleri'd  l>y  the  House  of  Oinunons  to  Ik* 

printeil,  3 1  arch  1 1 ,  ia‘»7. 

2.  Rfj  tort  of  Cotninissioners  on  (irirvaiiees  complained  oj  in  Lotevr 
(anada. 

The  Canadian  Portfolio.  Sos.  /.  //.  III.  IV.  V.  Hy  J.  A.  Hok. 
nrcK. 

4.  The  Speech  if  the  lli^ht  lion,  llniry  Urovghnm  and  VanXy  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  Jan,  IH,  UJIiJh  l^id^eway. 

C».  A  fete  ll'ord.s  on  the  subject  of  Canada.  By  a  IIaruistku. 
Lon^nan. 

(i.  Canada;  Emancipate  your  Colonies!  An  unpublislieil  ariiuiuent, 
hy  .Jkhkmy  Bkntiiam.  Loiulon  :  Etfin^hain  WiLstai.  H{38. 

"PH AT  a  revolution,  assumin"  tlie  nature  and  the  name  of  a 
*  popular  revolution,  should  have  been  attempted  in  any  part 
of  the  British  dominions,  during  the  administration  of  the  au¬ 
thors  of  the  Reform  Bill,  or  rather  their  more  radical  successors, 
and  that  such  revolution  should  have  been  so  attempted  during 
the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  one  who  was  born,  nursed,  and 
matured  by  parents  devoted  to  the  cause  of  popular  liberty,  is  a 
matter  most  strange  and  wonderful,  and  not  to  be  accounted  for 
upon  any  of  the  ordinary  principles  of  political  action.  Yet  such 
is  the  ease ;  rebellion  has  stalked  through  a  valuable  portion 
of  our  colonies,  in  defiance  of  a  professedly  liberal  government, 
and  at  the  commencement  of  an  avowedly  liberal  reign ;  and  what 
we  have  to  iiujuire  now  is,  the  wh^ — the  hoxv — and  the  probable 
end. 

Before,  however,  entering  into  the  immediate  subject,  we  may 
l>e  pardoned  for  a  preliminary  inquiry  into  the  justice  or  propriety 
of  rebellion  under  any  circumstances.  We  deprecate  w^ar,  and 
the  conse(|uent  spilling  of  human  blood,  per  se ;  we  especially 
deprecate  civil  irar,  as  being  an  enlars;ed  fratricide ;  but  still  we 
think  there  are  circumstances  in  which  even  civil  war  may  he  jus¬ 
tified;  that  rehellion  may  not  only  be  shown  to  be  right,  hut 
expedient ;  and  that  names  are  associated  w’ith  popular  revolut’ons, 
of  the  best,  the  brightest,  the  most  exalted,  and  the  most  excellent 
of  our  fellow-creatures. 

It  is  at  once  a  libel  and  a  fallacy,  to  say  that  success  has  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  true  reputation  of  men  who  have  embarked 
in  revolutions.  Algernon  Sydney,  Lord  William  Russell,  the 
Scottish  Covenanters,  the  French  Hugunots,  William  Tell,  George 
ashington,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  Kosciusko,  owe  nothing  to 
the  accidents  of  success  or  failure,  for  the  feeling  which  is  enter¬ 
tained  towards  them.  IMic  cause  in  which  each  embarked  was 
just.  It  lives  in  the  pages  of  history,  unobscured  by  the  momen¬ 
tary  mists  ot  party  feeliiig.  It  is  seen  in  its  naked  character,  and 
men  can  now  judge  of  it  without  passion  or  pnjudice. 
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Let  us  therefore  begin  our  strictures  upon  tliis  Canadian  rebellion, 
with  an  admission,  that  if  its  leading  features  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  great  events  to  which  we  have  referred,  they  will  merit 
praise  rather  than  blame.  If  the  cause  of  freedom  demamled, 
and  the  well-being  of  society  required,  the  dreadful  alternative 
of  civil  war,  those  who  engaged  in  it  deserve  our  sympathies  and 
support.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  name  of  liberty  has 
been  taken  in  vain  ;  if  there  has  been  a  desecration  of  her  altars  ; 
if  she  has  been  used  as  a  mask  to  conceal  sellishness  and  tyranny 
working  upon  ignorance  and  cupidity  ;  if  our  sympathies  are 
sought  to  be  enlisted  on  false  pretences — we  have  only  one  duty 
to  fulfil,  which  is,  not  to  permit  our  readers  to  be  led  astray  by 
mistaking  a  mischievous  and  delusive  movement,  for  an  emanation 
from  the  pure  and  bright  spirit  of  liberty. 

There  is,  however,  a  middle  course.  The  Canadian  rebellion 
may  be  ostentatious  in  its  leading  pretences,  and  yet  real  in  many 
of  its  operative  causes.  It  may  choose  to  unfurl  banners  that  <lo 
not  belong  to  it,  and  yet  it  may  have  others  which  it  might 
honond)ly  use.  It  is  our  opinion  that  both  may  be  proved  to  be 
the  case. 

In  1759,  Canada,  then  called  the  County  of  (iuebec,  was  con- 
<|ucred  by  a  British  army.  In  the  peace  which  followed,  in  ITbJ, 
that  coiujuest  \vas  formally  ceded  to  us  by  treaty.  At  that  period, 
Lpper  Canada  was  a  ‘  w  aste  howling  w  ilderness,’  and  Lower 
Canada  was  inhabited  by  Frenchmen,  having  no  political  liberty, 
no  representative  body,  and  subjected  to  the  old  feudal  system  of 
tenures,  from  which  England  had  freed  herself  in  the  reign  of 
diaries  the  Second.  What  the  position  of  Canada  then  was,  is 
well  described  by  Mr.  M.  Martin,  a  warm  partizan  of  Canadian 
reform,  lie  says, 

*  The  ]H)pulation  of  Canada  tui  its  coiupiest  liy  the  British  w'as  about 
inhabiting  a  narrow  strip  of  land  on  the  hanks  of  the  St. 
L.iw  rencw*,  and  chieHy  employed  in  agriculture  ;  no  peojile  had  a  greater 
right  to  be  thankful  for  tlie  cession  of  the  country  to  (treat  Britain 
than  the  Canadians  ;  Bigot,  the  intendant  or  king’s  financier,  ami  his 
creatures,  plundered  the  colonists  in  every  direction  ;  a  jiaper  currency 
termed  card  money,  founded  on  the  responsibility  of  the  king  of 
France,  for  the  general  support  of  the  civil  and  military  establish, 
ments  of  the  colony,  and  which,  having  been  faithfully  redeemed 
during  a  period  of  thirty  years,  enjoyed  unlimited  credit,  enabletl  Bigot 
to  conceal  for  a  long  time  his  w  jiste  and  jieculations  ;  and  while  the 
British  were  capturing  Canada  by  force  of  arms,  the  French  monarch 
was  destroying  the  commerce  and  prospects  of  his  subjects  by  dis¬ 
honouring  the  bills  of  exchange  of  the  intendant  to  whom  lie  had 
grunted  absolute  power,  thus  involving  in  ruin  not  only  the  holders  of 
12,(NMh<HN)  livres  (£50(b(M)0  sterling),  but  also  those  who  ]M)ssessed 
any  paper  currenev,  w’hich  at  the  coiupiest  aniounted  to  £4,0(M),tMK) 
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rUtIIii",  the  only  c«nni>ensiitiuii  rt*ceived  for  which  was  four  per  cent  on 
the  ori^nal  value. 

*  Civil  and  relij^ious  liberty  was  fjranted  to  the  Canadians  ;  and  in 
the  words  of  the  writer  of  the  Political  Annuls  of  Canada,  ‘  previous 
history  affords  no  example  of  sucli  forl)earance  and  jjenerosity  on  the 
part  of  the  conquerors  t4)wards  the  conquered — fonninjr  such  a  new 
era  in  civilized  warfare,  that  an  aduiiriii"  world  admitted  the  claim  of 
(ireat  Uriuiin  to  the  f^lory  of  conquerinj;  a  peiiple  less  from  views  »»f 
ambition  and  the  security  of  her  other  colonies  than  from  the  hope  of 
improving  their  situation  and  endowing  them  with  the  privileges  of 
fri'emen.*'  . 

• 

In  1771,  an  act  was  passed  to  make  the  old  French  laws,  to 
which  the  people  had  become  habituated,  and  were  unprepared  to 
change,  the  general  law'  of  Canada.  This  act  enacted,  that,  ‘  in 
‘  all  matters  of  controversy  relative  to  property  iind  civil  rights, 

‘  resort  should  he  had  to  the  law  s  of  Canada,  as  the  rule  for  the 
‘  decision  of  the  same.’  Provided  ahvays,  that  such  law  s  should 
not  atl’ect  lands  then  and  tliereafter  granted  in  ‘  free  and  common 
‘  soccage.’  At  the  same  time  a  Legislative  Council  was  created 
for  the  government  of  the  w  hole  province. 

In  1791  an  act  was  passed  for  dividing  the  Province  into  two 
parts,  under  the  names  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada;  and  to  grant 
to  each  a  representative  form  of  government.  Before  this  time, 
nothing  like  a  representative  form  of  government  had  been  known 
in  Canada ;  and  tliis  bestow’al  of  it,  by  Mr.  Pitt,  evidently  took 
place  from  the  dread  which  that  minister  entertained,  that  if  he 
did  not  voluntarily  give  it,  the  Canadians,  animated  by  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  States  of  North  America,  would  take  it.  The  division  of 
the  IVovince,  how’ever,  made  Low'er  Canada  necessarily  French, 
and  Upper  Canada  as  necessarily  English.  The  representatives 
being  chosen  by  the  majority,  such  majority  in  Lower  Canada 
carried  all  before  them.  The  minority  (i.  e.  British  settlers)  being 
vandyked  among  tlie  majority,  could  of  course  do  nothing ;  they 
w  ere  scarcely  any  w  here  in  sufficient  force  to  secure  even  one  re¬ 
presentative. 

In  this  act  tlierc  were  some  very  important  provisions.  The 
government  of  the  Provinces  was  authorized  to  make  allotment 
for  the  sup|>ort  of  a  Protestant  Clergy.  In  Upper  Canada,  future 
grants  of  land  w  ere  to  be  in  ‘  free  and  common  soccage in 
Low  er  Canada  they  might  be  so  if  required,  subject  to  such  altera¬ 
tions,  w’ith  rcsjiect  to  the  nature  .and  consequences  of  such  tenure 
of  ‘  free  Jind  common  soccage’  as  might  be  established  by  any 
laws  which  might  be  made  by  his  Majesty,  with  the  advice,  &c. 
of  the  Legislative  Council  and  Assembly  of  the  Province.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  is  a  clause  for  regulating  the  navigation  and 
commerce  ot  the  country,  and  confirming  a  ^previous  act,  that  no 
internal  taxation  should  be  permitted  to  be  levied  by  the  Imjierial 
I’arliament,  hut  that  the  Legislative  Councils  and  Assemblies  ot 
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[  Canada,  should  liave  the  power  to  act  for  themselves  in  all  such 
matters.  This  act  is  held  to  be  the  first  Charter,  or  Constitution, 
of  Canada. 

The  Executive  Council,  appointed  by  this  act,  was  to  consist  of 
5  eleven  members — which  may  be  called  the  Council  of  the  Crown, 

i  The  Legislative  Council,  or  the  House  of  Lords,  was  to  consist 

of  fifteen  memhers  (since  increased  to  ol).  'Fhe  Representative 
Assembly,  or  House  of  Commons  was  to  consist  of  50  members 
(since  increased  to  88) :  and  the  object  of  the  whole  clearly,  and 
in  fact,  avoivedlj/f  was  to  imitate  the  principles  and  form  of  the 
I  liritish  constitution. 

This  law,  in  theory,  remains  the  same  to  the  present  period ; 
^  the  changes  since  then  having  been  of  detail  and  not  of  principle, 

i  Concessions  after  concessions  Inavc  been  made  by  the  Crown  and 
I  the  Imperial  Parliament.  All  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the 
Crown  have  been  given  up,  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  Native 
Legislature  for  their  own  purposes.  The  army  and  the  navy 
are  paid,  not  out  of  Canadian  taxes,  but  out  of  British  taxes, 
riieir  staple  article  of  commerce,  timber,  is  protected,  and  forced 
into  our  markets,  at  an  annual  sacrifice  of  a  sum  of  money  nearly 
equal  to  the  whole  revenue  of  the  Canailas.  They  are  at  once 
uiitaxed  and  unfettered.  Not  even  a  stipulation  or  proviso  was 
entered  into,  that  with  the  vast  property  surrendered  to  them,  they 
should  be  bound  to  make  a  permanent,  or  even  periodical  provi¬ 
sion  for  their  own  civil  expenses ;  and,  being  left  to  themselves, 
what  have  they  done?  In  the  first  place,  for  the  ostensible  object 
of  effecting  further  changes  in  the  constitution,  to  which  we  shall 
hereafter  refer,  they  stopped  the  supplies.  Not  the  supplies,  be  it 
remembered,  of  the  army  and  navy,  which  everywhere  might  be 
justifiably  done,  when  the  Executive  set  itself  against  the  lleprc- 
sentative  body,  and  used,Jor  exhibited  any  inclination  to  use,  such 
army  and  navy  in  trampling  upon  the  people  and  their  representa¬ 
tives,  but  the  supplies  that  the  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada 
K  stopped,  and  for  years  continued  to  stop,  were  supplies  necessary 
for  the  ordinary  and  every-day  protection  of  property  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice.  What  the  objects  of  those  supplies  w^ere,  we 
cannot  better  illustrate,  than  by  (juoting  from  the  evidence  that 
was  given  before  the  Select  Committee  in  1835. 

Mr.  Sewell,  Slieritf  of  Quebec,  called  in,  and  examined. 

What  degree  of  inconvenience  in  the  sheriff’s  office  was  experienced 
in  the  district  of  Quebec,  through  the  stoppjige  <»f  the  supplies  ?~The 
persons  who  supplied  the  gaol  were  not  paid  ;  I  had  no  lunds  in  my 
liaiuls  to  pay  them.  I  have  advanced  from  my  own  resources  wmie 
part  of  these  expc*nses  p  for  the  remainder  I  gave  a  conditional  Ixmck 
payafde  when  the  Ciovernment  should  j)ay  me. 

What  is  l!ic  amount  of  the  claims  on  Government  for  money  either 
VOL.  III.  y 
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ad^’jinmlby  you,  or  for  winch  you  are  res|iousiMe  ?  — About  £^2SAH), 
excluding  the  salaries  to  tlie  slieritf,  the  iraolor,  and  the  turukevs. 

Have  you  had  any  payineiit  since  the  sum  of  t‘7H2,  which  ajipenrs 
to  have  Ihhmi  ap|>n»])riate(l  to  the  Quebec  jr^ol  out  of  the  advance  of 
£,‘ll,CMMt  from  the  military  chest  ? — Niuie. 

Since  the  supplies  were  sto]>ped,  has  the  piol  been  in  a  heallhv  state  ? 
—  V’es,  j^cnerally. 

Has  there  been  no  cholera? — Four  cases  in  1832,  and  two  in  1S3I. 

//«.«  the  phiisicians  salary  been  paid  ? — No, 

Have  the  rej)airs  of  the  jxaol  been  ciirried  on  or  stopped  ? — There 
have  Ikhmi  partial  re])airs,  and  they  have  not  been  sto]>ped. 

Has  the  ventilaticm  and  cleansinjr  of  the  pud  been  carried  on  as 
usual  ? — Yes  ;  the  expense  forms  part  of  the  arrears  of  £2,r)(Mh  which 
1  have  already  mentioned. 

SupjM)8e  there  had  lu'en  a  fire  in  the  pud,  and  any  part  of  it  destroyed, 
how  wtmld  you  have  p»t  money  to  rebuild  it  ? — I  know  not.  I  could 
iu»t  have  done  so  from  my  own  funds. 

How  many  ^aols  are  there  in  I-<ower  Canada  ? — There  are  i:aols  at 
ISIontreal,  Three  Rivers,  Quebec,  (bispe,  and  Sherbrooke.  I  know  no 
others. 

Hare  they  all  been  similarly  circumstanced  ? — I  believe  so. 

In  what  way,  in  Lower  ('anada,  does  the  arrest  of  prisoners  take 
place? — In  town  by  pidice  officers  ;  in  the  country,  by  officers  of 
militia,  who  are  bound  to  j)ass  them  from  one  parish  to  the  edher,  till 
they  reach  the  pud  of  tlie  district. 

Are  there  any  constables  in  Lower  Canada  ? — Yes,  in  the  towns. 
In  the  country  parishes  the  duties  are  performed  by  sergeants  of 
militia. 

Is  there  not  a  high  constable  for  each  district  ? — For  the  three  j)riii- 
cipal  districts. 

What  are  his  duties  ? — To  attend  the  courts,  marshal  the  cmistabli's, 
and  see  that  they  di»  their  duty. 

Are  not  the  high  constables  salaried  officers  ? — They  have  Inith 
salaries  and  fees. 

Have  their  salaries  been  stopjycd? — /  believe  so. 

The  Hon.  L.  (iugy.  Sheriff  of  Montreal,  called  in,  and  examined. 

What  degree  «)f  inctmvenience,  in  the  sheriff’s  office,  was  experiencisl 
in  the  district  of  Montreal  by  the  stoppage  of  the  supplies? — Ad¬ 
vances  which  I  made  from  my  own  resources  alleviated  the  inconve¬ 
niences.  The  puder,  however,  suffered  much,  and,  would  have  suf¬ 
fered  more  if  he  had  not  been  assisted  by  loans  of  money  from  uiy- 
self.  1  advanced  money  for  the  support  of  prisoners ;  nor  had  I  any 
hesitation  in  doing  so  for  one  half-year,  but  w’hen  the  payments 
extended  to  four  half-years,  it  became  very  inconvenient. 

W  hat  w«>uld  have  been  the  consequence  if  you  had  not  made  these 
advances  ? — I  should  have  been  obliged  either  to  open  the  gaol,  <»r  else 
resign  my  situation,  and  leave  the  (lovernment  to  find  a  succc»ssor. 

\\  hat  is  the  amount  now  due  to  vou  bv  the  province? — Kxclusive  of 
my  salary  and  of  allowances,  there  is  due  to  me  on  account  <»f  my 
advanct^  £2,18(»,  as  certified  by  the  inspector  of  public  accounts. 
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^W^o  these  advances  only  for  (.’rown  ])risoners,  or  did  they  include 
delilors? — ^They  were  for  C’rown  prisoners;  the  debtors  are  only  sup. 
])lied  with  fuel  and  water. 

What  is  tlie  average  nuiuber  of  prisoners  in  the  gaol  ? — It  fluctuates 
between  90  and  150. 

How  many  of  these  are  usually  debtor s.> — Seldom  more  than  10. 

Mr.  John  Neilson,  of  Quebec,  also  says: 

In  respect  of  gaols  we  are  miserably  off  at  present ;  it  is  discredita- 
l)le.  As  to  the  administration  of  criminal  justice.  I  have  myself  been 
obliged  to  advance,  out  of  my  own  ])ocket,  funds  for  the  apprehensitm 
of  criminals,  and  the  means  of  subsistence  to  petty  jurors,  who  have 
come  fn»m  a  distance  of  20  or  .‘10  nriles  to  serve  at  quarter  sessions,  and 
who  were,  at  that  distance  from  home,  in  a  starving  condition. 

These  advances  were  made  as  h»ans,  but  great  part  of  them  have 
never  been  repaid. 

Not  content  with  stopping  supplies,  the  next  step  was  to  su}>or- 
sede  the  law,  and  by  secret  and  arbitrary  means  to  set  the  ordinary 
courts  at  defiance,  and  form  new  tribunals,  in  which  persons, 
appointed  by  no  competent  authority,  and,  we  presume,  much  in 
the  same  way  as  Lynch  law  is  enforced  in  the  United  States,  were 
to  act  as  “  Pacificators,”  or  judges,  under  a  law  and  practice  of 
their  own. 

When  even  this  would  not  do,  and  it  was  determined  by  the 
British  parliament  that  the  accumulated  revenue  of  Canada,  arising 
in  a  very  great  proportion  from  the  voluntary  surrender  by  tlie 
Crown  of  its  hereditary  property,  for  tlie  jnirpose  of  supplying, 
without  taxing  the  people,  all  that  was  recpiired  for  their  civil 
government  and  local  and  public  improvement — when  the  British 
parliament,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  ministers,  passed  those  cele¬ 
brated  resolutions,  and  especially  the  Stb,  for  appropriating  by 
force  such  sums  so  received  to  their  legitimate  purposes  ; — before 
any  seizure  was  made,  any  law  enacted,  or  any  step  taken  upon 
such  resolutions,  the  rebellion  broke  out,  the  causes  and  conse¬ 
quences  of  which  it  will  now  be  our  province  to  investigate  and 
anticipate. 

I.  The  first  ostensible  cause  put  forward  by  the  Canadians  in 
the  van  of  their  grievances  is,  the  existence  of  a  Leqisfnttre  Cmn- 
e/7,  or  House  of  Lords,  not  elected  by  the  people;  and  the  first 
of  the  changes  they  desire  is,  that  such  Legislative  Council  shall 
be  so  elected. 

There  had  been  much  animosity  existing  for  a  length  of  time 
between  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  the  Legishative  Council ; 
and  especially  since  the  latter  prevented  the  former  from  passing  a 
bill,  in  1831,  to  pay  each  of  its  members*  salaries  out  of  the 
public  revenues.  In  1828,  the  claim  of  the  House  of  Assembly 
W’as — not  that  the  Legislative  Council  should  be  elected  by  the 
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people,  but  that  it  should  be  independent  of  both  Crown  ami 
people.  Their  language  then  was — 

*  The  enlightened  and  patriotic  statesmen  who  devised  our  Ct)nstitu- 
tional  Act,  and  the  British  parliament  by  which  it  was  gnmtfil, 
intended  to  hestow  on  us  a  mixed  government,  modelled  on  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  parent  state  ;  the  opinions  publicly  ex])ressed  at  the  time 
in  parliament,  and  the  Act  itself,  record  the  heniticent  views  t>f  the 
Imperial  Li*gislature.  A  Governor,  a  I<it»gislative  Council,  and  an 
Assembly,  were  to  form  three  distinct  and  ind ‘pendent  branches,  repre¬ 
senting  the  King,  the  Lords,  and  the  Commtms  ;  hut  the  true  spirit  of 
that  fundamental  law  has  not  been  observed  in  the  composition  of  tlie 
Legislative  Cmincil ;  for  the  maj(»rity  of  its  members,  ctmsisting  of 
persons  whose  principal  resources  for  the  stipport  of  themselves  and 
their  families,  are  the  salarit*s,  emoluments,  and  fees,  derived  from  (►tli- 
ces  which  they  hold  during  pleasure,  they  are  interested  in  maintaining 
and  incrcjusing  the  salaries,  emoluments,  and  fees  of  jnihlic  otiicers  paid 
by  the  ]H*ople,  and  also  in  sujip(»rting  divers  abuses  favourable  to  per- 
wins  holding  othces.  The  Legislative  Council,  by  these  means,  is  in 
effect  the  Executive  power,  under  a  different  name ;  and  the  Provin¬ 
cial  Legislature  is,  in  truth,  reduced  to  two  branches,  a  (htvernor  and 
an  Assembly ;  leaving  the  province  without  the  benefit  of  the  inter¬ 
mediate  branch,  as  intended  by  the  aforesaid  Act ;  and  from  this  first 
and  capital  abuse  have  resulted,  and  still  continue  to  result,  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  abuses,  and  the  impossibility  of  ])rocuring  a  remedy.  M  e 
acknowledge,  that  the  Legislative  Council  ought  to  be  independent, 
and  if  it  were,  we  should  not  be  entitled  to  complain  to  your  Majesty 
of  the  repeated  refus;ils  of  that  branch  to  proceed  upon  various  hills 
sent  up  by  the  Assembly,  howsoever  useful  and  even  iiulispensahle 
they  might  bi*.’ 


In  1834,  however,  when  it  was  determined  to  stop  the  supplies, 
a  Legislative  Council  independent  of  the  Crown  would  not  do, 
and  then  the  demand  became,  that  such  Legislative  Council  should 
be  elective — Mtmsieur  A.  Norbert  Morin  gave  evidence  before  a 
select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  stated  the  then 
views  of  the  Canadian  Assembly.  But  before  we  state  these 
views,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  frequently  to  this  gen¬ 
tleman's  evidence,  we  will  officially  introduce  him  to  our  readers. 

^lonsieur  Augustin  Norbert  Morin,  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  for  the  province  of  I^ower  Canada,  called  in,  and  exainineil. 

An*  yoti  the  iHMirer  of  the  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Assembly, 
d.atetl  the  21st  of  Fehru  ary,  HilM  ? — I  am  the  bearer  of  the  petitions 
foundetl  on  the  resolutions. 

The  pi'titions  are  to  the  Hi>use  of  Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords, 
a^  they  not  ? — Imth  Houses. 

Are  you  a  Meml>er  of  the  House  of  Assembly  -Yes :  and  1  have 
bwn  so  for  fotir  vears. 
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Arc  you  charged  with  any  other  coiniiiunications  to  make  to  the 
authorities  of  this  country,  than  are  contained  in  the  |>etitions  ? — None; 
Imt  I  Iiavc  papers  and  statements  whicli  relate  to  the  objects  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  petitions. 

Of  course  you  are  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  vieu^  and 
fiH'liOjps  of  the  petitioners? — 1  believe  I  am. 

Toil  are  commissioned  as  the  Aj;ent  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  are 
you  ? — I  have  a  commission  fn>m  the  House  of  Assembly  to  sup|)ort 
those  petitions,  conjointly  with  Mr.  Viger,  the  agent  of  the  House  of 
Assembly,  now  in  England. 

Did  your  appointment  take  place  by  a  resolution  or  a  vote  of  the 
House  of  Assembly? — Hy  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Assembly. 

Will  you  state  the  immediate  circumstances  which  led  to  the  passing 
of  tliat  resedution  ? — The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  ])assing  of  that 
resolution  were  the  misunderstandings  which  have  existed  between  the 
Colonial  Adrninistratiem  and  the  House  of  Assembly  for  several  years, 
^rounded  upon  the  several  arbitrary  and  violent  measures  u^xm  the 
part  of  the  administration,  as  we  conceive  it,  and  also  grounded  upon 
the  support  which  those  measures  have  received  from  other  constitu¬ 
ted  authorities  in  the  colony,  and  also  in  part  from  His  Majesty’s 
Executive  Ciovernment  here  in  England. 

^\'ill  you  state  to  tlie  Committee  some  of  the  more  prominent  of  the 
ditferences  which  existed  ? — I  Ixdieve  the  recent  addresses  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  relate  to  two  jirincipal  points  ;  the  one  is  the  de¬ 
fects  in  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  country,  and  the  other  the 
manner  in  which  those  laws  and  that  ctinstitution  have  been  adminis¬ 
tered.  VVith  regard  to  the  laws  and  constitution,  the  petitioners 
advert,  in  the  first  instance,  to  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  the 
3lst  »»f  Geo.  3,  c.  31,  which  has  established  the  present  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  c<dony.  The  ])etitioners  have  come  to  the  conclusion, 
that  one  part  of  that  Act  principally,  is  not  conducive  to  the  gmid 
government  of  the  colony,  to  wit,  that  part  which  creates  a  second 
branch  of  legislature,  under  the  name  of  Legislative  Council,  entirely 
at  the  will  and  pleiusure  of  the  Executive.’ 

Here  is  the  charge :  now  for  the  details  : 

‘In  what  respect  does  the  House  of  Assembly  consider  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Council  unfit  ? — Because  there  are  in  it  a  number  of  persons  who 
hold  public  offices,  and  are  otherwise  dependent  upon  the  Executive, 
being  connected  with  it  by  speculations  on  public  property,  or  other¬ 
wise  ;  because,  also,  the  addition  which  has  been  made  to  that  Council 
h:w  been  far  from  being  sufficient  to  give  it  an  independent  character, 
inasmuch  as  if  the  new  memlxjrs  were  not  in  general  connected  by 
official  stations  with  the  Executive,  they  have  long  been  known  for 
their  jxditical  bias  on  one  side,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  side  of  the  colo¬ 
nial  administrations,  and  for  their  antipathies  against  the  people  of  the 
country  and  their  laws  and  institutions,  and  for  the  violent  manner  in 
which  they  had  publicly  expressed  a  desire  to  intrixiuce  changes  in 
those  taws  and  institutims,  in  a  way  contrary  to  the  rights  and  wishes 
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uf  the  people,  aiul  in  order  establish  a  subserviency  to  other  luwt 
and  in$*itutioHSf  which  these  individuals  inijiht  consider  l)etter,  but 
which  the  people  of  the  provinces  knew  not,  and  were  entirely  mac- 
quainted  with: 

Tlien  as  to  the  remedy  ; 

‘  They  (the  Assembly)  came  to  the  belief,  that  any  addition,  by  the 
exercise  of  the  royal  preroj:ative,  and  any  renovation  in  the  same  way, 
would  never  insure  a  proper  composition  (»f  the  Lojjislative  Council, 
lK‘cause  at  all  times  it  might  Im?  in  the  pow'er  of  the  locid  administra¬ 
tions,  and  their  advisers,  to  make  a  choice  of  persons  to  serve  their  own 
particular  objects.  I  l)elieve  this  is  a  firm  conviction,  both  in  the 
Assembly  and  in  a  majiwity  of  the  ]KK)ple.  They  have  afterwards 
ctinsidered  whether  there  was  any  other  way,  than  by  the  exercise  of 
the  prerogative  of  the  ('rown,  to  constitute  a  second  branch  of  the 
Legislature:  a  Ibmse  of  Peers,  composed  of  hereditary  members,  was 
not  at  all  in  agreement  w’ith  the  consequences  of  the  laws,  m>r  with  the 
physicid  state  of  things  in  Amerira,  there  being  there  no  materials  t(» 
firm  a  permanent  aristocracy.  They,  in  consecpience,  came  to  the 
Ik'lief  that  the  wishes  of  Parliament,  and  the  views  of  His  Majesty’s 
iJovernnient  might  be  fulfilled  with  advantage  to  the  good  goveninieut 
of  the  pnivinces,  by  having  an  elective  Li*gislative  (hiuncil. 

Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  interests  not  connected  with 
the  colony  f — The  Legislative  Council  liad  before,  in  their  debates, 
pretended  to  be  an  exclusively  British  body,  and  to  act  as  British  men 
in  opposition  to  the  House  of  Assembly,  who  were  by  them  unjustly 
considered  not  to  he  British,  and  resolutions  w  ere  even  proposed  in  the 
('Ouncil  to  that  effect  some  years  back.  Now,  since  their  reformation, 
the  Legislative  ('ouncil  have  expressly  avowed  that  pur])ose  ;  for  in¬ 
stance,  they  have  pretended  that  the  House  of  Assembly  w  ished  to 
jireserve  tlie  lands  of  the  (’row  n  only  for  the  native  Canadians,  w  hich 
is  not  the  fact  ;  and  upon  that  ground  they  have  pretended  that  they 
were  a  body  necessary  to  protect  emiyratitni  against  the  House  of  As- 
stunbly.  Thi*y  have  also  pretended  that  they  represent  the  interests 
of  the  Kstablislied  Church  of  Kngland,  w'hich  they  considered  not  to 
lie  represented  in  tlie  House  of  Assembly,  and  to  which,  apparently, 
tliev  wished  to  give  a  protection  of  a  jiarticular  kind.  They  have  also 
pretended  to  represent  Hritish  commerce  for  the  same  reasiins.  All 
those  pretensions  we  consider  as  relating  to  interests  vested  out  of  the 
province,  contrary  to  the  rights  and  welfare  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
injurious  to  the  representation  of  the  people  in  the  Iloiuse  of  As¬ 
sembly.* 

Tims,  in  the  very  words  of  the  Deputy  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  ot  Lower  Canada,  wc  have  the  evil  and  the  remedy,  d  he 
former,  to  a  certain  extent,  we  acknowledge — the  latter  w’e  con¬ 
sider  preposterous.  We  invite  our  readers  to  take  a  fair  and 
dispassionate  view  of  the  whole  question. 
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Mr.  Pitt,  by  bis  bill  of  1791,  intended  to  model  the  Canadian 
constitution  upon  our  own  ;  and,  if  circumstances  bad  been  simi- 
Jiu*,  no  doubt  such  a  machinery  might  have  been  found  to  work 
very  harmoniously,  which  was  all  that  that  corrupt  and  wily 
minister  wanted.  As  to  having  two  independent  Houses,  the  one 
to  serve  as  a  check  and  counterpoise  to  the  other,  and  yet  both  to 
harmonize  in  promoting  the  public  good,  the  idea  w'as  only  fit  for 
a  child  or  a  mountebank.  The  thing  never  did  exist  anywhere, 
and  never  will  exist  anywhere.  The  House  of  Commons  worked 
smoothly  enough  with  the  House  of  Lords,  but  why  ?  Because 
each  was  independent  of  the  other  ?  No.  But  because  the  one 
was  dependent  upon,  and  in  great  part  created  by  the  other.  The 
]>racticc  of  nomineeship — the  close  pocket  boroughs —the  law  of 
])rimogeniture,  and  a  variety  of  other  circumstances,  made  both  of 
them,  as  to  interests,  “  one  and  indivisible.**  Mr.  Pitt's  object 
was  to  delude  the  Canadians  with  a  mockery  of  representation, 
while  he  secured  the  reality  of  power  by  forming  an  executive 
counsel  of  his  own  creatures,  and  an  aristocracy  nominated  by 
himself.  Had  he  not,  by  supporting  despotism  on  a  grander 
scale,  been  involved  in  a  war  that  required  his  undivided  attention, 
no  doubt  he  would  have  found  means  of  forcing  the  law  of  primo¬ 
geniture  upon  the  Canadian  people ; — of  thereby  creating  an  aristo¬ 
cracy  which  might  be  hereditary,  and  of  enacting  the  farce  of  a 
constitution  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  and  the  mockery  of  the 
many,  as  it  was  then  enacted  in  Great  Britain. 

So  far  .as  the  Legislative  Council,  or  House  of  Peers  of  Canada, 
is  concerned  in  the  dispute,  we  are  quite  ready  to  acknowledge  its 
absurdity  and  inefficiency ;  but  we  are  not  disposed  to  make  it 
elective.  Our  remedy  would  be,  either  to  do  away  with  it  alto¬ 
gether,  or  to  cause  it  to  be  composed  of  men  who  having  been 
returned  by  the  people  for  a  certain  number  of  years  (say  15  or 
to  another  Assembly,  and  thereby  afibrding  presumption  that 
they  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  their  constituents,  might  then  take 
their  scats  for  life  in  the  Legislative  Council,  or  House  of  Peers,  being 
independent  of  both  the  monarchical  and  democratical  infiuences. 

It  is  quite  true,  that  the  Legislative  Council,  faulty  as  it  was, 
has  rendered  great  service  in  Lower  Canada.  It  has  been  truly 
“  a  screen**  by  which  the  local  government  has  often  been  enabled, 
after  the  gre.at  error  was  committed  of  dividing  the  Canad.as,  to 
protect  British  settlers  and  promote  British  interests,  to  check  the 
Assembly  in  its  miserably  selfish  object  of  arresting  legisl.ation, 
and  acting  for  the  feudal  Seigniors  and  Seigniories;  and  has,  by 
its  firm,  though  perhaps  not  altogether  disinterested  conduct,  pre¬ 
vented  the  British  minority  from  being  crushed  and  sacrificed 
to  the  feudal  pride  and  national  hate  of  the  French  majority. 

That  our  readers  may  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  and  justice  of 
our  views,  we  refer  them  to  the  following  extracts  from  the  Gene- 
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ral  lloporl  of  the  (Canada  Commissioners,  Lord  Gosford,  Sir 
Charles  K.  Grey,  and  Sir  George  Gipps.  These  gentlemen 
say, 

‘  By  the  Roparatitui  of  the  Provinces,  effected  in  171>1,  nearly  every 
thing  that  the  extended  territory  of  Queln»c  had  contuiiied  of  English, 
tiras  then  collectiMl  into  a  distinct  body,  and  Lower  Canada  was  again 
forced,  we  may  sjiy,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  to  Ik?  French.  A  consti¬ 
tution,  tiH»,  was,  under  these  circumstances,  given  to  it,  confessedly  on 
the  model  of  our  own,  in  which  the  House  of  Representatives  was 
endowed  with  jM)wers  analogous  to  those  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
whilst,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  the  great  majority  of  the 
inemlK*rs  of  this  House  could  be  no  other  than  French  Canadians.  In 
Hcrarcely  any  instance  since  the  existence  of  the  House  of  Assembly, 
lias  the  majority  of  French  (hinadians  o\’er  English  been  so  little  as 
two  to  one  ;  and,  of  late,  it  has  far  exceeded  that  proportion.  We 
have  even  heard  the  speeches  of  the  minister  of  the  day  referred  to,  to 
prove  that  it  was  his  intention  to  keep  the  province  FVench  ;  a  con¬ 
struction,  however,  which  we  consider  erroneous.  Mr.  Pitt  always 
expressed  his  dedre  that  Lower  Canada  should  become  ultimately 
English,  though  he  thought  the  best  means  tow'ards  that  result  was, 
not  to  do  violence  to  the  predilections  and  customs  of  the  original 
inhabitants  ;  and  it  was  certainly,  we  apprehend,  no  part  of  his  ]dan 
to  discourage  English  settlers.  b\)r  many  years,  indeed,  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Constitution  of  l7!ll,  a  vague  sort  of  idea  seems 
to  have  existed,  that  hy  tlie  introdiietion  of  new  settlers,  the  numerical 
disproportion  In'tweeii  the  two  races  would  be  made  to  disapj>ear,  ami 
tlie  English  even  to  predominate  ;  and  so,  perhaps,  in  spite  of  all 
opposing  circumstances,  they  ultimately  may  ;  hut  the  progress  has 
Ikvu  mucli  slower  than  was  expected,  and  at  tlie  present  moment  the 
highest  ciilcnlation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rritish  descent  does  not  make 
them  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  whole. 

The  House  of  Assembly  was  not  slow  to  perceive  the  importance  of 
the  functions  wliich  had  been  ;issi«med  to  it  hv  the  (^institution  ;  the 
(lovernment  alone  was  slow  to  perceive  it,  or,  if  perceiving,  to  ackium'- 
ledge  it,  and  to  provide  with  prudence  for  the  eonse([uenci*s.  Instead 
of  shaping  its  policy  so  as  to  gain  the  confidence  of  that  House,  it 
adopttKl  the  unfortunate  course  of  resting  for  support  exclusively  on 
the  lK*gislative  Council.  The  existence  of  a  majority  of  French 
I'auadiaus  in  the  Assembly,  seems  to  have  been  thought  a  sufiicieiit 
reitson  that  there  should  be  a  majority  of  English  in  the  Council ;  for 
the  principle  observed  in  tlie  first  nominations,  of  making  it  of  equal 
iiumliers,  French  iuul  English,  was  early  departed  from,  and  thus  the 
Council  and  Assembly  were  constituted  of  antagonist  principh's  almost 
from  the  commencement.* 

Further  on  they  say, 

^  ‘  1  he  maintenance,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  principle  on  which  the 
Council  is  actually  ixuistituted,  affords  no  triumph  to  either  party ;  h. 
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is  hut  the  maintenance  of  that  C«uistitution,  wliich,  live  years  ajjo,  all 
parties  in  the  province  were  emulous  in  praisin-j  ;  it  is  hut  the  miun- 
tfuance  by  Eiij'land,  in  one  of  her  favoured  Coh>nies,  of  institutions 
iniHlelled,  as  far  as  they  can  he,  on  her  own.  Great  Hritain,  in  j^iviuj; 
thosi*  institutions  to  Canada,  intended  to  bestow  upon  it  the  liest  j:ift 
that  was  in  her  |K>wer ;  and  it  is  not  yet  proved,  at  least  wo  hare  yet 
si.'en  no  proof,  that,  under  existini;  circumstances,  a  benefit  wtaild  be 
derived  from  changing  them/ 


The  consequences  to  Britisli  interests  of  making  both  Houses 
elective,  are  powerfully  put  in  the  same  report. 

‘  The  great  majority  of  tlie  people  of  direct  British  descent,  while 
tliey  are  firmly  united  in  opp(»sition  to  an  Elective  Council,  are  nearly 
as  unconnected  with  the  holders  of  ofiice  as  are  the  body  of  Freiicli 
Canadians ;  and  the  ofhce-holders  themselves,  beyond  the  sphere  of 
their  own  immetliate  duties,  are  little  remarkable  for  anything  bnt  the 
exemplary  patience  with  which  they  have  borne  the  severe  sufferings 
inflicted  im  them  by  the  ARsembly.  We  do  not  know  where  any  per¬ 
sons  are  to  be  found  of  British  descent,  who  enjoy  any  influence  in 
s<»ciety,  and  at  the  same  time  wish  for  an  Elective  CNnincil  ;  whilst,  of 
the  higher  class  of  French  Canadians,  there  are  several  who  have  no 
desire  for  it.  And  if  we  look  to  the  poorer  classes  td*  the  coniiuunitv, 
we  shall  find,  that  the  feeling  is  lapially  intense,  to  say  the  least,  in 
the  British  population,  against  the  proposed  change,  as  it  is  amongst 
the  French  Canadians  in  favour  of  it.  'I’he  French  (auiadians  of  this 
description,  or  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them,  give  their  wJioIe  confi¬ 
dence  to  their  leaders  ;  and  wlien  we  consider  how  often  they  have 
Ik'cu  exposed  to  hear  assertions  that  the  Executive  (iovernment  is 
ciirrupt,  that  the  eminent  individuals  who  hav^e  been  their  governors 
have  robbed  the  public  treasury,  and  that,  in  the  distribution  of  W  ild 
Lands,  the  settled  inhabitaiits  of  the  eomitry  have  been  denied  their 
due  proportion,  we  cannot  but  suppose  that  such  representations  must 
have  their  influence  in  urging  many  to  assent  to  the  demand  for  a 
change  in  the  Constitution.* 


Having  now  shown  the  evil  ettbets  of  making  both  Houses 
elective,  let  us  look  at  the  composition,  temper,  and  character  of 
that  one  which  demands  this  change  in  the  other.  Mr,  Jamea 
Stuart^  an  Advocate  of  Lower  Canada,  is  asked,  and  answers  as 
follows : 

‘  Can  you  state,  from  your  own  personal  knowledge,  whether  the 
repre-seiitation  of  the  two  sc*cts  or  parties,  as  you  may  choose  to  call 
them,  is  at  all  equivalent  to  their  numbers  in  each  case? — The  English 
that  are  dispersed  among  the  French  Canadian  population,  constituting 
a  minority,  they  have  no  influence  whatever  in  the  elections  in  the  part 
of  the  country  which  they  inhabit.  They  cannot  return  a  single 
.member  to  the  .Vssembly,  and  are  therefore,  otherwise  than  construct¬ 
ively,  not  represented  at  all  in  that  IskIv. 
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Still,  ri'turnini;  to  the  questi«m  of  ii  fair  anil  equal  representation, 
taking  the  miiiilior  of  the  ])opnlation  into  consideration,  do  yon  not 
HUp)Hisc,  thnmghout  the  whole  province,  there  is  a  fair  and  iMpial 
representation  in  accordance  with  the  ]H>pulation  ? — If  the  population 
were  all  of  the  same  national  character,  and  exclusion  from  the  Assein. 
hly  on  national  grounds  did  not  take  place,  the  representation  would 
not  he  ohjectionahle  ;  hut  as  things  are,  the  representation  as  it  exists, 
is  imwit  ohjectionahle  on  the  part  of  the  English. 

Do  they  not  have  iutiuence  in  ])roportion  t(»  their  nunilK*rs  ? — Their 
numl)ers  have  inHuence  in  deciding  a  contest  hetween  two  rival  candi. 
dates  sujiported  hy  French  interest,  hut  alone  are  powerlexi,  and  this 
iuHuence  might  as  well  not  exist. 

iVre  they  m»t  in  the  condition  of  every  minority  ? — ^They  are  in  the 
condition  of  a  minority  under  very  j)eculiar  circumstances. 

We  think  wc  have  now  shown  enough  to  prove  to  our  readers, 
that  much  may  be  said  against  the  present  system  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  against  a  reform  of  tliat  Council  by  making  it  elective, 
against  a  continuance  of  that  Council  under  existing  circumstan¬ 
ces,  and  against  the  composition  and  objects  of  the  House  of  As¬ 
sembly. 

II.  'fhe  second  great  point  of  opposition  by  the  French  Cana¬ 
dians,  refers  to  the  Irnr  of  tnwreSf  a  subject  which  we  will  endea¬ 
vour  to  simplify  while  discussing  it,  inasmuch  as  it  is  at  once  the 
most  difHcult  as  well  as  the  most  important  part  of  the  whole 
question. 

In  commencing  the  ^argument,  wc  cannot  do  better  than  give, 
from  Mr.  ^lontgomery  Martin’s  valuable  work,  a  description  of 
the  tenures  of  Lower  Canada. 

*  When  tlu*  country  was  first  settled  hy  the  Frcucli,  the  feudal 
tenure  was  in  full  vigour  «  n  the  coiitiueut  of  Europe,  and  naturally 
transplanted  hy  the  colonizers  to  the  new  world.  The  king  of  France, 
as  feudal  lord,  granted  to  mddes  and  respectable  families,  or  to  ofheers 
ot  the  army,  large  tracts  of  land,  termed  seignif)ries,  the  proprietors  of 
which  were  termed  seigniors  ;  and  held  immediately  from  the  king, 
III  Ac/,  or  ca  rot  lire,  on  condition  of  rendering  fealtv  and  homage  on 
accession  to  siugniorial  property  ;  and  in  the  event  of  a  transfer,  hy 
side,  or  gift,  or  otherwise  (except  in  hereditary  succession),  the  seigni¬ 
ory  was  subject  to  the  ])ayment  of  a  ipiinfy  or  fifth  jiart  of  the  whole 
purchiusc  money  ;  and  which,  if  paid  hy  the  purchaser  immediately, 
entilliHl  him  to  the  rahaty  or  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  of  the  (jnint, 
lids  custom  still  jirevails,  the  king  of  (Jreat  Britain  having  succeeded 
to  the  claims  of  the  king  of  France.  The  lands  being  held  for  terms 

of  ymrs,  renewal  tines,  according  to  the  actual  and  existing  value,  arc 
chargiHl. 
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The  position  ami  extent  of  these  seigniorial  grants  arc 


Territorial  Division.! 

Number  of  ; 
Seigniores.  I 

K\tent  of  Seigniorial 
(.j  rants. 

Almost  unfit  for 
cultivation  in  tbe 
Seigniories  and 
Fiefs. 

1 

Arpents.  |  Acres. 

(jiieliec,  including  Anticosti  \ 

niid  other  Isles . | 

Montreal  and  Islands . 

Tlirei'  Rivers  and  St.  Fran-  \ 

cis,  \’c . 1 

(iattpe  and  Isles . 

70 

(xl 

25 

1 

1 

ir)47(MU!  ! 

270<5(>11 

103<)7()7 

1  131«117 

rtCXHKM) 

(•(HNXM) 

1()8 

10ti0()53-J 

Estimating  the  nninber  of  acres  of  laiul  in  Lower  (Canada  nmler 
cultivation,  at  4,0(M),(HK),  it  will  be  j)erceived  what  a  large  portion  of 
territories  is  embraced  under  the  seigniories. 


Now  that  any  class  of  men,  save  those  who  arc  benefitted  by  it, 
can  be  enamoured  of,  and  go  to  war  for,  such  a  system  as  this, 
must  be  a  matter  of  the  greatest  astonishment.  Its  operation  is 
to  prevent  improvements  and  conceal  frauds.  The  seignku/s,  or 
.  Landlords,  no  doubt,  find  their  account  in  it,  by  the  renewal  of 
tines,  which  are  enlarged  in  proportion  to  the  existing  value, 
though  such  value  may  have  been  entirely  occasioned  by  the  ex¬ 
pensive  improvements  of  the  tenant,  and  also  by  the  means  which 
it  affords  them  of  concealing  the  ‘  Jit/pof deques,'  or  claims  upon  the 
projK'rty,  and  borrowing  and  selling  as  though  no  such 
‘  In/polJteques*  existed  ;  such  frauds  are  of  fre(|uent  occurrence ; 
and  many  instances  are  given  in  the  reports  before  us.  It  has  all 
the  evils  of  our  tithe  system,  with  the  addition  of  many  more 
necnliar  to  itself.  It  was  by  getting  rid  of  this  system,  that  Eng¬ 
land  has  produced  her  agricultural  prosperity,  and  effected  her 
expensive  and  most  important  improvements  in  the  cultivation  and 
value  of  her  land.  The  last  shadow  of  feudalism  (which  had 
long  ceased  to  be  an  oppressive  substance),  to  wit,  copyhold  tenures, 
fell  before  the  spirit  of  reform,  and  that  “stalwart”  Scot,  Sir 
John  Campbell,  a  short  time  ago.  Every  l^higlishman’s  house  is 
his  castle,  and  every  English  freeholder,  who  is  possessed  of  land, 
can  ‘  sit  under  his  own  vine  and  his  own  fig-tree,  without  any  one 
‘  daring  to  make  him  afraid.’  This  is  our  national  pride  and 
glory ;  and  our  agriculturalists  would  fight  quite  as  fiercely,  and 
a  vast  deal  more  successfully,  to  retain  it,  than  the  Canadian 
‘  ftabilaus"  to  prevent  it.  The  very  fact,  therefore,  of  any  large 
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body  of  men  other  than  the  seignieurs  themselves  contending  for 
such  an  unjust  system  of  tenures,  must  be  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
;uh1  the  gravest  astonishment. 

This  system,  foolish,  mischievous,  and  criminal  as  it]  was,  was 
not  interfered  with  by  the  government,  save  in  an  act  called  the 
‘  Tenures  Act,’  which  merely  enabled  parties,  if  they  thought 
proper,  by  mutual  agreement  to  get  rid  of  it.  This  act,  which 
Ims  occasioned  an  immense  outcry  in  Canada,  is  well-described  by 
Mr.  James  Stuart,  formerly  Attorney-fieneral,  and  member  of 
the  House  of  Assembly,  who  was  examined  as  follows  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

As  to  the  operation  of  that  Act,  Mr.  Stuart  is  asked. 

Are  YOU  aware  ef  any  instance  in  which  property  or  the  rights  of  the 
inhabitants  of  L#ower  Canada  have  l)een  injuriously  atfected  by  Acts  of 
the  British  Parliament  ?  The  Tenures  Act,  for  example,  is  that  in  any 
particular  objectionable? — There  have  been  very  few  instances  in 
which  the  British  Parliament  has  exercised  the  pow'er  of  legislation 
with  respect  to  the  affairs  of  Lower  Canada ;  I  do  not  recollect  more 
than  tw(»,  I  mean  as  to  matters  of  internal  legislation.  Strong  consi¬ 
derations  of  utility  and  expediency,  as  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
inhabitants  of  l^ower  C'anuda,  urged,  I  presume,  the  passing  of  the 
Tenures  Act,  which  in  its  general  scope  and  character  is  calculated  to 
Ih*  highly  IhUieficial.  The  great  object  of  the  Act  W’as  to  provide  for 
the  voluntary,  optional,  and  gradual  conversion  of  the  French  feudal 
tenure  into  that  of  free  and  common  soccage.  No  comj)ulsory  obliga- 
ti«m  whatever  has  been  imjM>sed  by  this  Act ;  it  was  left  entirely  to  the 
tliscretioii  of  the  ])arties  concerned,  from  a  sense  of  their  own  interest, 
to  detenuine  whether  sucli  conversion  should  take  place  or  not.  With 
this  view  of  the  matter,  the  commencement  of  tlie  projected  change 
was  to  take  place  on  the  part  of  the  seignior,  or  tenant  in  capite:  lie 
was  to  Ih*  permitted  on  the  most  easy  and  liberal  terms,  if  he  should 
Ih*  so  inclined,  by  an  amicable  commutation,  to  alter  the  tenure  by 
wliicli  he  held  his  estate,  in  respect  of  the  Crown ;  a  8uhse<pieut  con¬ 
version  was  then  to  take  place  between  the  seignior  and  his  terre- 
tenant,  the  actual  holder  of  the  land,  when  the  latter  might  desire  it, 
hut  iu>  obligation  was  imposed  on  the  seignior  to  commute  with  his 
lerre-teii'.uit  until  after  he  (the  si*ignior)  had  previously  commuted  w  ith 
the  Crow’u,  and  then  only  on  payment  of  a  full  and  fair  equivalent  and 
indemnity  for  the  change. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the  possessors  of  seigniorial  pro¬ 
perty  in  Canada  have  availed  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the 
ren\m*a  Act? — Up  to  the  ]H*riod  of  my  leaving  Canada,  no  person 
holding  lands  a  titrr  de  cens  in  8eigniorit*s,  that  is,  terre-tenants,  had 
availe<l  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  tlie  Tenures  Act ;  nor  could 
they  have  done  so,  as  no  seignior  h;is  yet  commuted  with  the  Crown 
for  the  settled  |Hirts  of  liis  seigniory,  so  as  to  admit  of  his  tenants  oh- 
(aiming  from  kirn  the  henejit  of  a  conversiem  of'  their  tenures, 

\  et  even  this  gradual,  limited,  and  optional  reform  in  Tenures, 
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wa«  followed,  Jin  order  to  please  the  seignieurs,  by  another  act 
of  the  British  Legislature,  a  few  years  ago,  by  which  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Legislature  was  enabled  to  make  such  alterations  in  it  as  they 
might  deem  desirable.  Surely  this  ought  to  have  been  considered 
satisfactory  even  by  the  most  bigotted ;  but  satisfactory  it  was  not, 
and  we  will  show  the  reasons  why. 

All  the  land  granted  by  the  Crown  to  new  settlers,  was  granted 
in  ‘  free  and  common  soccage  ;*  or,  in  other  w'ords,  a  freehold 
estate  in  fee.  All  the  lands  in  America  were  so  held ;  all  the  lands 
in  Upper  Canada  were  so  held ;  and  such  lands  fetched  a  much 
higher  price  in  the  market  than  the  lands  subjected  to  the  feudal 
dues  of  the  Canadian  laws.  This  was  a  stinging  fact  to  the 
French  seisnieurSf  who  desired  to  retjiin  the  old  law,  and  an  excit¬ 
ing  example  to  the  habitans^  who  had  sense  enough  to  desire  to 
get  rid  of  it.  The  great  success  of  many  of  the  British  settlers, 
under  their  free  tenures,  as  compared,  or  rather  contrasted  with 
the  feudal  system,  excited  in  the  breast  of  the  French  Canadians, 
feelings  of  bitter  envy,  added'to  national  antipathy  :  (unfortunately, 
this  is  too  generally  the  case,  whenever  new  comers  rival  ^nd 
eclipse  old  residents.)  The  operation  of  this  feeling  may  be  traced 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Canadian  disputes.  It  w'as  and  is,  a 
battle  between  French  and  English  races,  and  the  ignorant  habi- 
tans  are  kept  in  their  w^ay  of  thinking,  by  their  artful  and  selfish 
seignieurSf  in  order  that  their  eyes  may  not  he  opened  to  the  vast 
advantages  of  enfranchising  their  tenures.  Mr.  Ncilson,  one  of 
the  deputies  from  Low'er  Canada,  admitted  the  fact,  in  giving  tlic 
follow'ing  evidence,  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1828  respecting  the  tenure  of  free  and  common  soccage: — 

‘Is  it  your  ladief,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  people  of  French 
extraction  in  Lower  Canada,  that  from  seeing  such  a  system  established 
in  their  immediate  neighlM)urho<Hl,  they  w'ould  lie  likely,  in  course  of 
time,  to  conform  themselves  to  it,  and  to  wish  to  adopt  it?’  His  ans¬ 
wer  is,  ‘  Upim  the  tvhole,  many  of  its  have  been  rather  afraid  than 
otherwise  that  they  would  conform  too  fast  to  what  they. saw  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood ;  hut  I  conceive  there  might  Ik*  a  great  many 
improvements  intrcnluced  among  them  w'ith  their  own  consent,  without 
making  them  exactly  such  as  is  in  their  neighbourhood,  for  it  is  not 
altogether  what  we  could  wish*  * 

What  can  be  clearer  than  this  ?  It  surely  is  unnecessary  to 
add  another  word  to  the  subject. 

The  House  of  Assembly,  not  satisfied  with  clamouring  against 
the  British  Legislature  for  interfering  with  their  tenures,  and  by 
8uch  clamour,  procuring  the  act  we  have  referred  to,  giving  the 
Canadian  Legislature  the  power  to  alter  the  law  in  any  way  they 
please — took  other  steps  to  effect  their  great  object  of  keeping 
down  British  interests,  under  the  mask  of  pitying  the  *  poor  un- 
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forlunMc  emienints,’  wlio  were  landed  on  their  shores,  by  soekiiin 
for  a  length  of  time  so  to  im|>ede  emigration,  as  to  stop  it  alto¬ 
gether.  Mr.  Morin,  the  Deputy  for  Canada,  in  his  evidence 
shows  this  pretty  clearly. 

‘  The  ortice  of  agent  ft»r  emigration  is  to  direct  the  emigrants  wlm 
may  come  from  this  country  at  once  to  those  lands  upon  which  they 
may  he  settled  to  the  greatest  advantage,  is  it  not  ? — That  olhce  is 
ctuinected  with  ihe  executive  ;  and  portitms  of  country  have  been  set 
apart  and  put  under  the  control  of  that  t)tficer  to  settle  them  with 
emigrants. 

Vonr  real  objection  then  to  the  mode  of  granting  land  is  the  facility 
whicli  is  given  to  IWitish  emigrants  to  settle  } —  i  rs,  in  preference  to 
the  inhabitants  of  thr  country. 

Will  you  state  iu  what  maimer  iii  jireference  } — First,  by  the  ojiera- 
tion  of  that  agency  for  emigrants  ;  and  secondly,  because  the  system, 
not  lH*ing  established  under  the  control  (►f  the  Legislature,  has  not  he- 
omie  known  or  been  put  generally  in  operation  in  the  ancient  settle, 
tnenis  of  the  country.  It  is  only  since  about  one  year  that  there  have 
Ikh*ii  sales  in  those  anciently  settled  jmrts. 

At  the  end  of  the  rules  for  the  sale  of  lands,  laid  down  by  l.ord 
(imlerich  in  llKll,  the  Committee  find  this  paragrajih  :  ‘  Sucli  is  the 
system  of  management  which  I  propose  to  adojit  with  respect  to  the 
Croun  lands.  It  has  been  formed  after  no  little  consideration  and 
impiiry  into  a  subject  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  prosperity  of  a 
c<)untry  circumstanced  like  (’anada.  To  promott*  the  ]>rosj)erity, 
adopt  the  measures  best  calculated  to  favour  the  full  develojmient  of 
the  natural  resources  of  the  ]>rovince,  has,  I  trust  I  need  not  assure 
the  Assembly,  Ikvii  mv  only  aim.  If,  however,  upon  a  full  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  reasoning  uptm  which  my  views  are  ftmnded,  they  can 
reiHMumend  any  nuHlitication  by  which  this  jilan  can  be  rendered  more 
likely  tt>  forward  that  which  is  our  common  object,  any  suggestions 
which  they  may  have  to  offer  shall  receive  the  fullest  and  most  atten¬ 
tive  iMiisideration.’  In  consecpience  of  that  recommendation,  have  any 
suggestions  been  made  by  the  House  of  Assembly  for  the  purjiose  of 
establishing  a  better  system  of  sale  of  land  in  the  province  ? — The  sug¬ 
gestion  that  ha<  been  made  has  been  that  the  lands  should  be  under  tlie 
control  <if  the  legislature.’ 

In  other  words,  under  their  own. 

T'here  is  one  point  connected  with  this  British  law  of  Tenures 
(though  not  necessarily  so),  to  which  the  Canadians  have  a  right 
to  object,  and  which  wisdom  as  well  as  humanity  would  justify 
them  in  opposing ;  we  allude  to  tlie  cruel  and  criminal  law  of  pri¬ 
mogeniture.  I'he  French  law  as  to  intestacy,  is  more  humane, 
and  also  more  just  and  wise  than  our  own.  Under  it,  the  children 
of  an  individual  dying  without  a  will,  and  where  property  is  exclu¬ 
sively  real,  are  all  provided  for — the  eldest  receiving  a  larger  portion 
than  his  brother  and  sister.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  an  unso¬ 
phisticated  |H2ople  (and  wc  believe  the  poor  habitam  of  Canada  to 
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be  such),  to  understanil  the  subtleties  by  which,  in  England,  we 
justify  the  starving,  by  act  of  Parliament,  all  the  younger  children 
of  an  intestate,  for  the  benefit  of  the  eldest.  They  cannot  per¬ 
ceive  the  great  national  advantages  of  making  the  estiite  follow  the 
title,  and  dooming  all  but  the  noble  and  fortunate  holder  to  the 
splendid  pauperism  of  the  Pension  List,  the  dignified  sinecurism  of 
tne  Place  List,  or  the  sanctified  pluralism  of  the  Church  List.  Per¬ 
haps,  even  as  a  matter  of  policy,  they  may  hold  with  Hacon,  that 
*  Money  (or  property),  is  like  manure,  good  for  nothing  unless  it 
‘  be  spread. 

Having  alluded  to  the  ignorance  of  the  as  well  as  to 

their  unsophisticated  character,  we  cannot  close  this  part  of  the 
subject  better  than  by  the  following  extract  from  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Stuart. 

‘  To  what  causes  do  you  ascribe  the  dissatisfaction  which  has  ])re- 
vailed  in  Lower  Canada,  and  w  hat  remedies  would  you  suggest  ? — The 
jK)litical  disorder,  and  the  consecpient  dissatisfaction  w'lnch  now'  ])re- 
vail  in  LowTr  Canada,  I  conceive  are  mainly  ascrihable  to  the  compt»- 
sition  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  in  which  a  few’  individuals  are 
enabled  to  exercise  a  pow’er  and  intluence  inconsistent  w  ith  the  rights 
of  their  fellow'-subjects  and  with  good  gewernment,  and  over  wliich 
there  is  not  that  check  and  cmitrol  on  the  part  of  the  constituent  body 
which  ought  to  be  found  in  a  representative  government. 

Do  they  not  represent  the  ojnnions  of  the  ])eople? — In  the  present 
state  ()f  Low’er  Canada,  the  opinions  by  which  the  Assembly  arc 
governed,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  tln^se  of  the  peo])le.  They  are  the 
opinions  of  a  few  individuals  possessing  uncontrolled  power  in  the 
Assembly,  w’hich  they  disseminate  w’ith  unceasing  activity  among  the 
people,  and  C4ill  their  opinions.  The  people  are  p(»ssessed  of  excellent 
natural  intelligence,  and  of  the  best  qualities  and  intentions,  but  they 
are  w  ithout  the  advantage  of  education,  and  are  not  conversant  w  itli 
the  political  subjects  on  which  they  are  called  to  decide.  They  are, 
therefore,  liable  to  be  deceived. 

You  have  stated,  that  you  think  the  great  bulk  of  the  jwpulation  of 
Lower  Canada  hardly  competent  to  form  an  opinion  upon  peuitical  sub¬ 
jects  ;  but  do  not  they  feel  very  great  confidence  in  those  w'hcnn  they 
send  to  represent  their  interests  in  the  Assembly? — Tlie  fitness  of  that 
confidence  would  depend  upon  the  qualificatiems  and  character  of  the 
individuals  in  whom  it  is  reposed.  In  many  cases  the  greater  the  con¬ 
fidence  the  greater  the  evil,  where  confidence  may  have  been  mis¬ 
placed. 

III.  The  next  great  head  of  Canadian  grievances,  is  the  abuse 
of  patronage  and  of'  Government  injiuence.  This  is  a  very  sore 
point  Little  acts  of  personal  favoritism  on  one  side,  and  conse¬ 
quent  exclusion  on  the  other,  do  more  to  excite  discontent  than 
a  hundred  times  their  amount  in  another  shape.  There  are  not 
many  places  in  Canada  to  give  away,  and  those  are,  compared 
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with  similar  English  appointments,  very  poorly  paid,  yet  if  they 
are  ilistributed  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  the  minority  of  the  peo- 
pie,  in  preference  to  the  larger  class,  the  sense  of  injustice  and 
exclusion,  generates  an  amount  of  animosity  wholly  unproportioned 
to  the  small  pecuniary  loss.  As  to  Lower  Canada,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  charge  is  true,  though  to  a  smaller  extent  than  in 
any  other  colony  belonging  to  this  Country.  In  the  I^ast,  in  the 
West,  in  the  North,  in  the  South,  wherever  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  prevails,  the  same  charge  may  he  made.  ‘  The  trail  of  the 
‘  serpent  is  over  them  all.*  Rotten  at  heart,  the  English  Ciovern- 
ment  has  been  rotten  in  a’.l  its  members.  The  I-iord  Charleses 
and  the  l.ord  Henries  have  been  provided  for,  as  the  m  ice  of  poli¬ 
tical  prostitution,  by  being  scut  to  the  Colonics.  The  Colonists 
know  it ;  nothing  can  disguise  the  personal  and  profligate  object 
of  such  appointments.  Wherever  there  have  been  means  of  ex¬ 
pressing  an  opinion  upon  them  by  a  Representative  Assenii)ly. 
or  a  free  press,  that  opinion  has  always  been  expressed  in  the 
same  way.  As  knowledge  and  power  have  increased,  those  com¬ 
plaints  have  become  so  formidable,  that  Government  have  been 
driven  to  the  alternative,  either  *of  abolishing  the  places,  or 
giving  them  to  those  who  cried  out  the  most  lustily  against  them, 
'rhe  latter  has  been  the  course  pursued  towards  Canada.  l*itt 
and  his  successors  fdlcd  nearly  every  oftice  and  every  place  in  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  Councils  with  their  own  creatures, 
'riie  Canadians  most  bitterly  complained  that  they  were  governed 
by  foreipiers^  and  they  hated  those  ‘  foreigners,*  no  matter 
whether  such  government  w’cre  wisely  and  justly  administered  or 
not.  Many  individual  instances  occurred  to  give  a  colour  to  that 
hatred.  Sir  John  Caldwell  had  been  made  Receiver-General ; 
and  when  it  was  suspected  that  the  pttblic  property  (not,  however, 
belonging  to  the  people,  but,  at  that  time,  belonging  to  the 
Crown)  was  in  some  danger,  all  accounts  wTre  pertinaciously 
refused ;  and  w  hen  at  last  exposure  could  no  longer  be  prevented, 
it  turned  out  that  this  gentleman  and  his  father  were  defaulters  to 
an  enormous  amount.  Notwithstanding  this  exposure.  Sir  John 
C'ahlwell  w;is  retained  in  the  Legislative  Council,  and  allowed  to 
op|H)se  by  his  vote  all  the  measures  sent  up  by  the  very  Assembly 
that  for  years  had  been  struggling  against  him. 

.\t  this  time,  two-thirds  of  this  Legislative  Council  were  com¬ 
posed  of  dependents  on  the  Crown  and  the  Executive  Council ; 
and  the  various  places  in  the  Colony  were  fdled  by  persons  not  of 
Canatlian  birth.  Since  this  .])eriod,  practical  reforms  have  been 
constantly  taking  place.  Before  1828,  the  Legislative  Council 
consisted  of  twenty-seven  members,  of  whom  eighteen  w’ere  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  (lovermnent.  Since  then  it  has  been  increased  to 
ihirty-fivc,  of  whom  oidy  seven  are  dependent  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment ;  thus  reducing  official  influence  from  two  thirds, to  one  fifth: 
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and  it  appears,  from  a  minute  of  Lord  Aberdeen  (see  House  of 
Commons  papers  for  18d(),  p.  1 1*^),  that  Mr,  Papineait  and  Mr, 
yeilsottf  the  leaders  of  the  House  of  Assenil)ly,  were  themselves 
ottered  seats  in  that  very  ("ouneil. 

1'he  p^eat  Reform  Hill  of  Kn^iand  altogether  altered  the  means 
of  carrying  on  government.  Patronage,  to  a  great  extent,  can  no 
longer  be  exchanged  for  votes.  WImtever  other  ministers,  with 
an  unretormed  parliament,  might  be  disposed  to  concede  to  well- 
grounded  remonstrances,  a  government  responsible  to  a  reformed 
parliament,  it  might  fairly  be  supposed,  would  go  still  farther — 
and  none  but  the  most  prejudiced,  or  the  most  selfish  and  wilfully 
blind,  can  fail  to  see,  in  the  correspondence  that  has  recently  been 
laid  before  Parliament  between  the  local  Governor  and  the  Colo¬ 
nial  Secretaries — that  a  most  anxious  desire  has  existed,  to  effect 
every  reform  that  might  be  considered  practicable  or  pleasurable 
to  the  Canadian  people.  This,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the 
Papineau  jiarty.  Under  the  name  of  reform,  they  sought  to  rid 
themselves  of  British  influence  altogether.  They  continued  to  harp 
upon  abuses  already  reformed,  and  grievances  already  abated.  To 
the  ignorant  population  they  contrived  to  represent  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment  as  a  monster  of  corruption,  and  themselves  as  the  most 
exemplary  of  patriots..  Monsieur  Morin^  in  bis  evidence,  proves 
this : — 

‘  In  the  ii’ind  resolution  it  is  stated,  that  the  French  origin,  and  the 
use  of  the  French  language  by  the  people  of  Canada,  ‘  has  been  made 
hy  the  colonial  authorities  a  pretext  for  abuse,  for  exclusion,  for  politi¬ 
cal  inferiority,  for  a  separation  of  rights  and  interests.*  Is  there  not 
a  strong  feeling  amongst  the  people  of  Canada  generally,  that  the 
cohuiial  subjects  of  French  extraction  are  excluded  from  all  places  of 
honour  and  profit,  and  that  they  are  in  fact  made,  by  the  conduct  of 
the  authorities  there,  to  feel  themselves  so  far  an  inferior  set  of  peo¬ 
ple? —  That  is  their  Mief,  aiuU  J  believe,  founded  upon  f nets,' 

This  fallacy  has  been  kept  up,  and  made  to  rankle  in  the  breasts 
of  an  ignorant  but  a  sensitive  people.  And  the  mode  of  pretending 
to  grant  supplies,  on  conditions  which  those  who  proposed  them 
knew  would  not  be  agreed  to  by  the  other  House,  was  for  the 
purpose  of  stopping  all  government,  all  law,  all  protection  of 
property  and  life,  and  making  it  appear  that  such  was  not  their 
act,  but  the  act  of  the  British  majority  in  the  Legislative  Council. 

1  hough  we  sincerely  entertain  this  conviction,  should  we  there¬ 
fore  refuse  or  lessen  those  reforms  which  justice,  wisdom,  and 
humanity  demand  ?  Certainly  not.  Lord  Durham,  whose  w  hole 
life  has  been  one  consecutive  act  of  devotion  to  public  rights,  is 
sent  over,  not  to  protect  tyranny,  but  to  promote  liberty ;  not  to 
maintain  abuses,  but  to  reform  them;  not  to  narrow  the  just 
influence  of  the  people,  but  to  extend  it ;  to  grant  freedom  to  all, 
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without  injustice  to  any ;  in  a  word,  to  reform  and  reconstruct  tlu* 
whole  government  and  legislature  ot  the  colony. 

We  will  conclude  this  article  by  offering  one  or  two  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  the  means  by  which  this  great  object  can  be  effected. 
But  first  let  us  see  what  the  Canadians  themselves  say.  Mr,  Pa- 
pitman,  in  addressing  His  late  Majesty,  and  arguing  for  an  Elect¬ 
ive  Legislative  Council,  or  House  of  Peers,  uses,  on  the  behalf  of 
the  House  of  Assembly,  these  words  : 

‘  In  CUM'  Your  ISIajesty  should  not  consider  it  proper  at  this  time  to 
adopt  such  a  measure,  we  will  not  take  u^Hm  ourselves,  in  stating  the 
result  of  our  deliln'rations,  to  determine  whether  the  entire  alM>lition 
of  the  prt'M'nt  iK'gishitive  Council  of  this  pnwince,  and  the  assimila¬ 
tion  <if  its  g<»vernment  to  that  of  sevend  of  the  adjacent  colonic's, 
W'ould  tend  to  caust*  ]H'ace  and  harmony  to  he  re-estahlished  in  tlie 
conduct  of  affairs.  The  pt‘<»ple  of  the  country,  if  they  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  bi'ing  legally  constituted  for  that  purpose,  would  be  the  In'st 
judges  t<»  decide  this  weighty  (piestion.  We  theref(»re  proceed  u|Min 
Uie  supposition,  that  an  intermediate  brunch  may,  in  certain  cases, 
pitnluce  more  maturity  in  the  delilH?ration  and  examination  of  Bills, 
than  if  only  one  Inuly  were  called  upon  to  assent  to  them  ;  at  the  sjune 
time,  circumstances  of  rare  occurrence  might  happen,  in  Avhich  the 
|>opular  ri'nresentation  might,  for  the  moment,  contravene  the  interests 
of  the  ImhIv  of  their  constituents,  and  that  those  interests  might  he 
cherished  in  the  second  branch,  and  guarded,  until  the  w  ishes  of  the 
|H'ople  were  more  fully  expressed,  either  by  more  decided  representa¬ 
tions,  or  by  the  means  of  new’  elections. 

The  second  branch,  as  actually  in  existence,  is  in  no  way  connected, 
in  the  majority  of  its  members,  with  the  superior  and  ]>ermanent 
interests  of  the  country  ;  is  m»t  ada])ted  to  fulfil  that  end  ;  and 
even  putting  the  case,  of  which  as  yet  there  has  been  no  example, 
that  a  provincial  administration  were  to  send  to  it  a  majority  of  men 
of  op|NMite  ])rinciples,  the  following  administration,  or  ])erhaps  the 
same,  might  very  s«Hm  hasten  to  recompense  the  lM>dy  in  such  a  way  as 
to  insure  its  ap]>rohation  <»f  their  measures. 

1  he  habits,  the  climate,  the  new’uess  <»f  the  country,  the  change;dHl- 
ity  of  fortunes,  the  division  of  estati's,  and  the  law  s  w  hich  faciliUite  it, 
are  obstacles  to  the  existence  of  a  jH*rmanent  aristt»cracy  ;  s(»  that  an 
hereiliUiry  li'gislative  IkhU’,  with  the  |H»wers  t>f  the  House  of  Lords, 
would  Ik*  simjdy  an  im|M»ssibility  in  Canada.  Landed  property  being 
here  almost  wlmlly  owned  in  small  lots  by  the  m;iss  of  the  people,  it 
w«mld  Ih'  im]H>ssible  t«»  make  a  choict*  so  as  to  form  a  permanent 
fiCgislative  Council,  even  s\i]>|M»sing  it  to  Ik?  a  numerous  one,  of  men 
W’ho,  in  their  <wvn  |H'rsons,  would  present  an  essential  p<»rtion  of  the 
existing  im'utis  and  i^apital  of  the  cinintry  ;  much  more,  thev  could  not 
counterhnlanct*,  in  im]s»rtanct'  and  in  wealth,  any  one  single  county  of 
Uh'  province  ;  and  even  su]>]>osing  that  such  a  IhhIv  could  Ih'  collected, 
the  alstve-mentioiusl  circumstances  w’onld  very  sixm  bring  it  into 
d***^.' In  fact,  M'ver.il  piTstins  heret4»fore  calletl  tt)  the  la'gislative 
l^ouncil,  aiul  wh«»  we  may  reckon  then  jH>ssessed  a  large  and  permanent 
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intorwt  in  the  ctmntry,  have  since  found  themselves  entirely  dc'stituto 
of  hutuiie. 

As  to  the  idea  of  perforce  creating;  an  aristocracy  throw j»h  tlie 
uiedium  of  law,  either  by  endeavouring  to  establish,  upon  a  system  of 
sHhstiiulwns  (entails),  or  otherwise,  a  state  of  things  which  the  moral 
:uid  physical  circumstances  in  which  the  country  is  placed  forbids,  or 
by  making  provision  out  of  the  public  funds  for  legislators  f<»r  life, 
and  without  responsibility,  it  is  one  that  is  so  contradictory  to  the 
known  ideas  of  the  constitution  of  England,  as  a  practical  nuHlel  to  go 
by,  that  your  faithful  and  loyal  subjects,  who  now  most  rt'spectfully 
address  Your  Majesty,  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  it.* 

With  every  word  of  this  argument  we  fully  concur ;  yet  wc  are 
by  no  means  disposed  to  arrive  at  the  inference  desired,  viz.  an 
elective  House  of  Peers.  No  elected  body,  if  liable  to  re-election 
or  rejection,  can  bean  independent  body.  If  the  same  electors 
have  to  choose  two  Houses,  without  any  other  ditlerence  than  the 
money  qualification  of  those  elected,  both  Houses,  with  that  ex¬ 
ception,  will  be  counterparts  of  each  other.  The  great  object  of 
having  a  second  House,  is  to  prevent  the  influences  which  govern 
the  first  House  from  leading  to  the  enactment  of  rash  and  impro- 
|>er  laws.  If  the  same  influences  govern  both  Houses,  that  object 
can  rarely  be  effected.  To  give  independence,  respectability,  and 
public  confidence  to  such  second  House,  should  be  the  great  aim. 
Wealth  will  not  give  these — birth  will  not  give  these — all  the 
nonsense  that  Papineau  and  the  Canadian  party  talk  about,  of  the 
necessity  of  wealth  to  form  an  aristocracy  or  second  House,  is 
sheer  delusion.  If  the  members  of  their  Legislative  Council  really 
possessed  such  wealth,  they  would  hate  it  ten  times  more,  for  it 
would  be  ten  times  more  influential  and  mischievous.  There 
might  be  a  plan,  however,  for  forming  a  Legislative  Council,  which 
would  embrace  all  those  objects,  and  which  would,  we  think,  be 
popular  even  with  the  French  Canadians  themselves.  Our  plan 
of  future  government  would  be  as  follows  : 

1.  Let  there  be.  but  one  House  of  Assembly,  or  House  of 
Commons  for  the  whole  of  the  British  dominions  in  North  Ame¬ 


rica,  to  w’hich  representatives  may  be  sent,  according  to  popula¬ 
tion,  from  Lower  Canada,  Upper  Canada,  Novia  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  Newfoundland,  &c. 


2.  From  such  House  of  Assembly  let  an  upper  House,  or 
Legislative  Council,  be  formed,  to  consist,  besides  the  present 


counsellors,  of  all  members  who  have  been  returned  for  (say)  li* 
years  by  the  same  constituency.  These  gentlemen,  cnjoyingq)ublic 
confidence,  may  be  supposed  to  be  devoted  to  public  interests ; 
and,  with  the  experience  they  will  have  gained,  may  be  fairly 
considered  the  best  fitted  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  lower 


House ;  aud,  being  made  independent  of  both  the  popular  and 
the  monarchical  influenceJi,  by  holding  their  scats  for  life,  will 
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tomi  the  best  uiul  readiest  court  ul'  api>eal  to  wliicli  both  may 
refer. 

3.  The  Executive  Council,  and  all  placemen,  save  the  (iovernor- 
Cieneral  and  his  Secretary,  should,  as  the  present  holders  die, 
resign,  or  are  dismissed,  be  North  Americans  by  birth  or  adop¬ 
tion,  and  should  sit  in  both  Houses,  or  either  House,  as  they 
might  consider  expedient  from  time  to  time;  but  must  not  be  permitted 
to  vote,  and  of  course  need  not  be  returned  by  any  constituency. 

4.  The  three  Estates  so  formed,  to  be  enabled,  by  an  act  of  the 
Iin|H‘rial  Legislature,  to  unite  the  British  tenure  of  Canadian  lands, 

“  free  and  common  soccage/’  or  which  our  readers  will  better 
understand  as  /rtt7<o/(/.v  in  fee,  with  the  French  law  of  descents, 
ill  cases  of  intestacy ;  so  that,  in  seeking  to  induce  them  to 
abolish  and  ahandon  their  feudal  tenures,  which  promote  fraud 
and  j)revei.t  improvement,  we  may  not  deter  them  Iroin  so  doing 
by  the  injustice  and  inhumanity  of  our  laws  of  ])rimogeniture. 

5.  To  give  to  the  House  of  Assembly  so  formed,  the  full  and 
entire  control  and  appropriation  of  .all  the  Crown  and  other 
revenues,  duties,  ike,  upon  the  distinct  stipulation,  that  out  of 
such  revenues  and  duties,  a  permanent  civil  list  should  be  forth¬ 
with  passed. 

G.  To  leave  to  such  three  Estates  all  questions  regarding  emi¬ 
gration,  ollicial  responsibility,  the  Wild  Lands,  and  the  law  of 
tenures  for  future  settlers ;  but  not  to  permit  any  existing  tenure 
to  be  altered  without  the  consent  of  all  parties  concerned. 

7.  To  have  no  state  or  dominant  church  wh.atever ;  hut  leave 
all  matters  atVecting  religion  or  education,  and  the  disposal  of  all 
funds  for  the  objects  of  either,  to  the  decision,  appropriation,  and 
apportionment  of  the  House  of  Assembly  and  Legislative  Council 
— the  Executive  Council  and  Governor  not  to  be  permitted  to 
interfere  in  the  matter. 

8.  lo  give  local  charters  to  the  ditl'erent  towns  and  districts 
creating  municipal  bodies  by  popular  elections,  and  giving  to  such 
niunici|Kd  bodies  so  created  the  sole  right  of  decl.aring  and  main¬ 
taining  that  mode  of  tenure  which  each  may  deem  the  fittest  for 
its  own  locality. 

We  throw  out  these  cursory  and  perhaps  crude  remarks  with 
hesiution,  but  with  great  sincerity.  We  do  not  agree  with 
the  celebrated  Jeremy  Bentham,  whose  pamphlet  is  before 
us,  in  thinking  it  to  be  good  for  the  mother  country  and  good  for 
her  colonists,  to  be  suddenly  and  for  ever  separated;  we  have 
old-fashioned  prejudices  in  favor  of  “ships,  colonies,  and  com¬ 
merce  ;  and  have  no  desire  to  leave  two  rival  races  to  cut  one 
another  s  throats  in  their  struggles  for  supremacy.  We  may  have 
s|K>keii  harshly  of  the  selfish  objects  of  the  leaders  of  the  French 
(’anadians  ;  if  so,  our  only  excuse  is  that  we  are  Britons,  and  that 
wc  feel  as  Britons  towards  our  countrymen,  whose  properties,  if 
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mit  libt‘rtios  and  lives,  would  have  bt'Oii  sacriticed,  had  those 
French  Canadians  triumphed.  We  may  have  expressed  opinions 
contrary  to  some  of  the  leading  principles  of  onr  own  Constitu¬ 
tion ;  if  so,  our  plea  must  be  that  we  are  Reformers,  and 
disposed  to  advocate  every  sound  and  well-considered  change, 
timt  may  conduce  “  to  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number.”  e  may  have  spoken  somewhat  contemptuously  of 
the  intelligence  of  a  section  of  the  Canadians ;  if  so,  we  would 
not  only  make  the  amende  honovahle^  but  express  a  fervent  hope, 
that  they  may  frame  such  a  Constitution  for  themselves,  based 
upon  such  principles  of  popular  rights ;  rejecting  all  the  extrinsic 
glitter,  and  intrinsic  guilt  ot*  our  law  of  primogeniture ;  eschewing 
all  fallacies  of  church  cratt  and  state  craft ;  benetitting  every  one, 
without  injuring  any  one  ; — that  the  experiment  being  triumphant 
there,  the  mother  may  at  last  learn  of  the  daughter,  and  Great 
Britain,  instead  of  trying  to  create  hereditary  law-makers  in  Can¬ 
ada  may  be  taught  how  to  reform  or  to  dispense  with  those  she 
has  got  at  home. 

Of  the  publications  at  the  head  of  this  article,  we  have  only  to 
add,  that  the  “  Reports  of  the  House  of  Commons”  are  full  of 
interesting  facts,  the  Canadian  portfolio  full  of  special  pleading 
and  declamation,  Mr.  Clarke’s  pamphlet  full  of  plain  common 
sense,  Jeremy  Rentham’s  full  of  singularly  expressed  crotchets, 
and  Lord  Brougham’s  speech  full  of  bitter  personal  sarcasm, 
having  more  to  do  with  English  Ministers  than  Canadian  matters. 


Art.  IX.  BHIKF  NOTICES. 

The  English  MarhfroUujy^  aDridyed  from  Fojre.  By  Charlotte 

Elizareth.  2  vol.  London:  Soeley  and  Burnside.  IBBJ- 

Those  volumes  belong  to  the  Christian  s  Eamily  lAhrary^  and 
are  well  adapted  to  sustain  the  reputation,  and  to  extend  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  st‘ries.  The  name  of  the  venerable  martyrologist,  Fox,  is 
familiar  to  every  Englishman,  ilis  ])onderous  work  was  read  with 
astonishing  avidity  at  the  time  of  its  tirst  publication,  and  was  amongst 
the  most  successfid  weapons  employed  by  Protestant  zeal  against  the 
machinations  of  Home.  It  ])roduced  ])robably  a  di*eper  and  m(»re  ex¬ 
tensive  impression  on  the  ])ublic  mind  than  any  other  uninspired  pub¬ 
lication  in  mir  language.  It  was  read  from  the  palace  of  EiizalH'th  to 
the  meanest  cottage, — was  patronized  by  nobles  and  prelati^s,  and  was 
regarded  as  a  bulwark  of  the  Reformation.  All  parties  united  in  its 
praise,  though  the  ])uritan  bias  of  its  author  deprived  him  of  the  pre¬ 
ferment  to  which  he  was  si»  justly  entitled.  'Phe  present  abridgment 
is  a  stnisonable  publication.  It  is  executed  with  taste  and  judgment,  is 
written  in  an  attractive  style,  and  cannot  fail  ImRIi  to  instruct  and 
gratify.  We  regret  to  ]K'rceive  that  the  fair  antimress  is  but  imper¬ 
fectly  acrpiaintcd  with  the  ])rinciples  of  religious  liberty.  It  was  not 
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iiiiiratur.il  that  the  saiiitcil  Fahvanl  should  rofusi*  his  sistor  jH»nnissiorf 
to  ci*h*hrati*  her  ri*lii;ious  rites.  1 1  is  education,  and  the  circinustanas 
of  his  times,  fully  account  f«»r  his  conduct.  Jhit  it  is  much  to  Ih‘  re¬ 
gretted,  that  in  the  present  day  his  conduct  sliould  be  justified,  and  the 
urj^iMit  entreaties  of  Cranmer  and  Kidley  he  represented  as  a  sacrifice 
of  truth  ‘to  the  pestilent  doctrine  of  expediency.*  Xor  is  jus¬ 
tice  done  to  the  C’atholics  of  the  day.  Honner  and  Gardiner 
are  undoubtedly  to  lie  ranked  anionj;  the  worst  specimens  of 
a  Imd  class ;  hut  it  must  not  he  forj;otten  that  they  received  harsh  luid 
cruel  treatment  from  Edward’s  counsellors.  They  hronjjht  to  the 
work  of  persecution  the  memory  of  j^rievous  wronpi,  and  acted  lus  had 
men,  under  such  circumstances,  naturally  would.  In  condemninj^ 
therefore  their  conduct,  durinjx  the  reign  of  Mary,  we  must  not  forget 
their  treatment  under  her  brother. 


The  Magazine  of  Satural  Uistorif.  and  Journal  of  YAHylogg,  Botamj^ 
Minrraioffif^  Ovologif^  and  Meteorology,  Vol.  I.  New  Series. 
Gomliicted  by  Kuwaui)  Ciiaklkswoktii,  F.(t.S.  London;  Long¬ 
man  and  Co. 

Mr.  (’harlesworth  is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  Inis  sustained  the  character  of  the  Magazine  of  \atural  History. 
*rhe  circumstances  under  which  he  :issumed  the  editorship  were  snfii- 
ciently  disisni raging,  hut  we  are  glad  to  perceive  from  the  general  tenor 
of  his  preface,  that  he  is  ‘  nothing  daunted.’  It  would  he  a  disgrace 
fo  the  Hritish  ]nihlic  generally,  and  to  that  section  of  it  in  particular 
which  is  interested  in  the  researches  of  Natural  History,  if  .such  a 
Journal  were  permitted  to  sink.  It  Inis  done  good  service  to  one  of 
the  most  instructive  departments  of  human  iiKpiiry,  and  is  yet  fresh 
and  vigi»rous.  Such  of  our  readers  as  are  engaged  in  the  studies 
embraced  within  its  province,  cannot  do  better  than  enrol  themselves 
immediately  among  its  subscribers. 


The  Secret  Disciple  encouraged  to  avotv  his  Master.  Jly  the  Hkv. 

J.  \V’ats4)n.  London;  Ward.  1838. 

*l  his  small  puhlicatioii  owes  its  origin  to  a  series  of  lectures  deliver¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Watson,  to  his  late  charge  at  Fnion  Chapel,  Islington  ;  and 
is  admirably  adapted  to  mature  and  j>erfect  the  impressions  made  by 
his  ministry,  llis  retirement  from  so  important  a  sphere  of  lalwir  is 
one  of  the  mysteries  of  (hnl’s  providence,  hut  we  are  encouraged  to 
ho|H\  by  the  apiH*arance  of  the  pre.simt  publication,  that  our  Author 
will  W  enabled  to  fill  up  another  and  im|>ortant  department  of  labor,  in 
wliich  he  may  yet  In*  greatly  useful  to  the  church  of  Christ.  Ilis  present 
prmluction  is  characterized  by  a  mild,  earnest,  and  |H*rsujisive  stvle  of 
addri*s.>,  I'lnineiitly  suited  to  engage  the  In'st  feelings  of  the  in*art. 
.Ministers  and  heads  of  families  will  do  well  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
ihi»se  u lio  aie  the  ohjocts  their  solicitude  and  ce.re. 


Brief  Xt>ti(  rs. 
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The  Christian  Warfare  Illustrated,  By  Roukrt  Vaikjiian,  1).  D. 

Lunidon  :  Tract  Society,  183B. 

This  is  a  valuable  work,  which  we  are  <ihul  to  meet  with  in  so  |)or- 
tablc  and  cheap  a  form.  The  Tract  Society  cannot  better  fulfil  its 
vocjition  than  by  rendering;  such  volumes  accessible  to  all  classes  the 
community. 


'An  Elrmmfary  English  Grammar,  upon  an  entirely  New  Principle. 

By  W.  H.  PiNNOCK,  KHingham  Wilson.  1BI^7« 

Mr.  Pinnock  has  explodinl  many  of  the  absurdities  which  alMmnd  in 
Murray's  (irammar.  Most  of  his  exercises  are  rational.  'I'his  is 
wliat  cannot  be  said  of  INI  array’s.  The  book  is  divided  into  chapters 
ami  lesstins.  Some  hints  also  are  ^iven  to  teachers,  which  cannot  fail 
of  beiiij;  useful  as  lon*^  as  teachers  re(piire  to  have  words  jmt  into  their 
mouths  for  them.  Tlie  exercises  are  certainly  the  best  we  have  seen. 


The  Pil^dm^s  Progress,  from  this  World  to  that  tekieh  is  to'  come. 

By  .John  Bunyan.  W^ith  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  J.  A.  St. 

John,  Ksq.  London:  llickerby.  11138. 

A  very  neat  edition  of  one  of  the  most  popular  and  useful 
Works  iu  our  lan‘i;ua‘;e.  The  Scripture  passages  referred  to  in  the  text 
are  j)ointed  out  at  the  foot  of  the  pajxe,  and  an  extended  and  carefully 
prepared  Index  is  ])refixed.  Mr.  St.  Jcdin’s  sketch  of  the  life  and 
writings  of  Bunyan  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  edition,  though  it 
fails  to  do  full  justice  to  the  deep  sj)iritual  significance  of  the  allegory. 


A  Seiv  Derivative  and  Eh/tnologieal  Dietionary  of  such  English 
ords  as  have  their  orifj^in  in  the.  Greek  and  Latin  Languages. 
By  J.  Bowijotiiam,  F.B.A.S.  London  :  Longman.  1838. 


This  work  is  intended  to  explain  such  scientific  and  technical  terms,  as 
are  n(>t  always  to  be  found  in  cMnnmon  dictionaries,  or  are  not  fully 
illustrated.  The  words  are  arranged  according  to  the  inimlMT  of 
syllables  ;  one,  tw’c),  three,  four,  or  five.  The  following  extracts  will 
serve  as  a  specimen  : 

‘  Cli-inax,  xX//Aa^  (klimax),  a  gradation  or  rising  by  steps.  A 
figure  in  rhetoric  in  which  a  word  that  ends  the  first  memlH*r  of  a 
sentence,  lK*gins  the  second  mend)er,  and  so  on  progressively. 

‘  Radi-cal,  a  and  g.— radix,  a  root.  Original,  primitive  ;  fundamen¬ 
tal.  C.  The  source  or  foundation  whence  any  thing  originates  ;  a 
primitive  word;  in  polities,  one  who  sei»ks  fundamental  changes  in  the 
^constitution.*  The  Oreek  derivations  come  first,  then  the  I..atin.  The 
explanations  may  not  always  be  c<»mplete  ;  but  the  Insik  will  In*  useful 
to  those  who  know  nothing  of  the  learned  languages. 


Art.  X.  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Preparing’  for  early  publication,  under  the  patronage  of  the  London  Mis- 
■ioiiarv  Society,  A  Ilistory  of  Madagasc.ar,  in  connexion  with  the  Protestant 
Mission  ;  from  its  Commencement  in  1818  to  the  Present  Time.  With  an 
Account  of  the  Country,  the  Religion,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  InliabU 
tants,  principally  in  the  interior.  By  the  Missionaries  on  the  Island.  Edited 
bv  the  Rev.  Win.  Ellis,  Author  of  ‘  Polynesian  Researches.*  In  2  vols.  8vo., 
with  .Maps  and  IMates.  Price  not  to  exceed  80s.  Subscribers’  names  re¬ 
ceived  by  Fisher,  Son,  and  Co.,  London. 

The  Rev.  H.  F.  Cary,  so  well  known  as  the  Translator  of  Dante  and  Pin¬ 
dar,  is  engaged  in  editing  a  scries  of  the  British  Poets.  The  first  volume, 
containing  Pope’s  Poems  and  Translational,  will  shortly  be  jmblished. 

Thoughts  on  the  Past  and  Present  State  of  Religious  Parties  iu  England, 
including  the  Substance  of  a  Discourse  delivered  at  Union-street  Ciiaj>el, 
Stuuhwark,  Jan.  2,  1888,  by  Professor  Vaughan,  D.D. 

A  History  of  the  Fossil  Fruits  and  Seeds  of  the  London  Clay.  By  James 
Scott  BowerlKink,  F.G.S.  The  subject  of  this  work  has  been  the  study  of 
Mr.  Bowerbank  for  many  years^  during  which  time  more  than  128,000  speci¬ 
mens  have  passed  through  his  hands.  As  many  species  ns  ran  with  cer¬ 
tainty  be  determined  will  be  dnwn  and  engraved  by  Mr.  James  de  Carl 
Stiwerby. 

A  (leogniphieal  and  Comparative  List  of  the  Birds  of  Europe  and  North 
America.  By  Charles  Lucian  Bonaparte,  Prince  of  Musignano. 

A  new  Volume  by  Mr.  Maunder,  on  the  plan  of  his  ‘  'rreasurv  of  Know- 
Icdgt',’  entitled  The  Biographical  Treasury,  fee.,  &e.,  which  is  said  to  contain 
about  Ten  Thousand  Memoirs  of  Eminent  Persons  of  all  Ages  and  Coun¬ 
tries,  brought  down  to  the  present  time,  will  appear  during  tlie  month.  In- 
ilependent  of  the  ‘  Lives,'  there  are  about  86(>l)  Maxims  and  Precepts,  ar- 
mnged  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  in  the  preceding  Work. 

Idterature  and  Art. — According  to  the  Supplement  to  Bent’s  Monthly 
Litertiry  Advertiser  for  1887,  which  contains  Alphabetical  Lists  of  the  New 
BiMiks  and  Engravings  ]nihlished  in  Ijondon  during  last  year,  there  appears 
an  increase  of  New  Publications,  the  Number  of  Books  amounting  to  1^180, 
(ItWK)  volumes,)  exclusive  of  New  Editions,  Pamphlets,  or  Periodicals,  being 
L'ltt  more  than  in  ltl8(>.  The  Number  of  Fingravings  is  08,  (including  «*Ut 
PortRiils,)  10  only  of  which  arc  engnived  in  the  Line  manner,  71  in  Mezzo- 
tinlo,  an<l  17  in  Chalk,  Lithogniphy,  &c. 

Mr.  Lister’s  ‘  Life  of  Fhlward,  F'irst  Earl  of  Clarendon,’  with  Original  Cor- 
rc.spondencc  and  .Vuthentic  Papers,  never  before  published,  is  very  nearly 
ready. 

Dr.  Lindley  is  al>out  to  publish  a  ‘  F'lora  Medica,  or  a  Botanical  Account 
of  all  the  most  remarkable  Plants  applied  to  Medieid  Practice  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  luul  other  Countries.’  The  work  will  embrace  the  medicinal  uses  for 
which  the  plants  are  known,  careful  descriptions  of  them,  an  investigation  of 
the  evidence  ujHm  which  otbcinal  substances  have  been  assigned  to  particular 
species,  and  an  adjustment  of  the  nomenclature  to  the  most  correct  botanical 
standartl. 

Mr.  Bakcwell  is  pit'paring  a  new  edition  of  his  ‘  Introduction  to  Geology,’ 
ctirrected  throughout. 

^  Just  Published. — The  Pictorial  History  of  Fhigland;  being  a  Histor3'of  the 
People  as  well  as  a  Historj*  of  the  Kingdom,  lllustnited  with  many  bun- 
dnal  \\  ocxl-cuts  of  Monumental  Records,  Coins,  Civil  and  Military  Costume, 
«tc.,&c.  Vol.  1. 

The  Runil  Life  of  F.ngland.  By  William  Howitt.  2  vols. 

The  Misi'ri^  ami  lieauties  of  Ireland.  B\*  Jonathan  Binns,  Assistant 
Agricultural  Commi^'iioncr  of  the  late  Irish  Poor  Finquirv.  2  vols. 


